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HELPS  ONLY 

I  HE  articles  in  this  volume  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding are  of  two  kinds,  those  that  can  be 
conveniently  read  at  a  sitting  or  used  as  the 
basis  for  discussion  in  parents'  associations, 
and  those  that  are  merely  reference  papers  from 
which  can  be  culled  material  for  briefer  articles,  or 
information  for  use  in  special  cases. 

None  of  the  material  can  be  used  as  rules  of  con- 
duct for  any  parents.  It  is  merely  suggestive,  and 
intended  to  lead  fathers  and  mothers  to  the  thinking 
that  will  solve  their  own  problems. 

There  are  two  classes  of  parents  who  most  need 
help — those  who  think  their  children  are  peculiar 
problems  to  whose  solution  no  outsider  can  contribute, 
and  those  who  are  looking  for  a  general  working 
recipe  for  all  cases.  The  first  class  makes  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  differences  between  children  are 
greater  than  the  resemblances.  The  second  variety 
are  merely  shirking  responsibility. 

The  fact  is  that  basic  problems  in  child  training 
are  the  same  for  all  parents,  and  require  the  same 
general  solution.  Differences  are  only  matters  of  de- 
tail, and  these  differences  are  as  often  in  the  parents 
as  in  the  children.  By  studying  methods  which  suc- 
ceed with  the  average  child,  one  may  arrive  at  the 
special  adaptations  necessary  for  his  own  children. 

The  following  articles  are  to  be  viewed  from  this 
standpoint  rather  than  as  curious  examples  of  what 
other  people  do  with  other  kinds  of  children  less 
special  and  peculiar  than  ours.    As  we  read  them,  let 
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us  keep  the  thought,  *'Is  this  helpful  to  my  case? 
How  can  I  adapt  it,  if  it  is?" 

The  writer  once  said  to  a  mother  who  asked  ad- 
vice as  to  checking  an  undesirable  tendency  in  her 
half-grown  son,  "Why  not  make  the  tendency  a  sub- 
ject for  table  conversation  and  stop  talking  so  much 
to  the  boy  ?  You  and  your  husband  and  family  could 
discuss  its  desirability."  "Oh,"  said  she,  "my  boy 
would  laugh  at  us  and  say  we  were  driving  at  him." 
Lack  of  imagination,  or  rather  an  atrophied  power 
of  imagining,  prevented  her  seeing  any  happy  way  of 
leading  up  to  the  discussion  without  reference  to  the 
boy  himself,  and  an  entire  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  (represented  in  this  case 
by  the  family)  w'hen  this  opinion  is  expressed  in  a 
general  discussion  with  no  personal  references. 

Foresight  and  an  active  imagination  are  the  po- 
tent handmaids  of  successful  home  training.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  volumes  will  assist  in  developing 
parental  foresight  and  in  stimulating  fathers  and 
mothers  to  rejuvenate  their  imaginative  powers.  Cer- 
tain problems  in  child  training  must  come  to  all. 
Why  not,  by  looking  backward  to  one's  own  youth, 
decide  what  they  will  be,  and  by  forecasting  the 
child's  probable  attitude  toward  them,  devise  plans 
for  creating  in  the  child's  mind  the  right  judgments, 
before  the  prol)lem  reaches  the  stage  where  i:)ersonal 
application  will  be  suspected? 

Suppose  you  know  that  your  girl  may  inherit  a 
tendency  to  deceit.  You  will,  of  course,  map  out  a 
line  of  handling  her,  which  in  the  first  place,  rigidly 
avoids  occasion  for  deceit.  Fear  will  be  eliminated 
from  her  training,  and  incipient  movements  toward 
deceit  will  be  checked,  not  ])y  severe  and  rigid  recog- 
nition, but  by  a  tactful  and  determined  hindrance  of 
results,  with  no  recognition  of  intention. 
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As  intelligence  develops,  reading  can  be  inven- 
toried for  little  rhymes  and  stories  tending  to  fix 
habits  of  straightforwardness  and  the  parents'  own 
early  experiences  can  be  ransacked,  for  stories  of 
**when  father  was  a  boy"  or  "mother  was  a  girl" 
which  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Occasional  refer- 
ence can  be  made  to  what  the  world  thinks  of  tricky 
people,  and  how  even  with  money  won  by  trickery, 
the  winners  often  try  to  buy  good  opinion  through 
contributions  to  good  causes,  and  how  poorly  they 
succeed  in  the  end.  How  plainly  they  show  that  they 
value  the  w^orld's  consensus  of  opinion  of  straight- 
forward men,  may  be  read  in  every  newspaper. 

All  the  virtues  might  be  established  in  this  way, 
if  we  would  make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  active 
exercise  of  them  which  the  daily  life  of  a  family 
affords.  It  would  serve  to  make  the  children  feel 
themselves  an  integral  active  portion  of  the  w^orld  in 
W'hich  they  must  play  a  right  part,  and  not  as  help- 
less atoms  pulled  and  pushed,  trimmed  and  pressed 
along  the  road  by  bigger,  stronger  people  than  them- 
selves. 

These  papers  may  aid  parents  to  do  these  things 
in  a  tactful,  seemingly  unpremeditated  way,  effective 
for  the  establishment  of  right  habits,  right  judg- 
ments, right  choices.  Teachers  are  engaged  in  doing 
this  to  overcome  the  WTong  habits  which  children 
take  to  school  with  them.  For  the  sake  of  economy 
of  time,  money,  and  child  life,  parents  might  take 
equal  pains  to  send  children  into  the  outer  world  with 
right  habits  established. 

Articles  from  current  books  and  periodicals  have 
been  freely  used  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  vol- 
umes. "While  most  of  them  are  the  work  of  experts, 
they  are  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  thus  free 
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from  the  technical  verbiage  so  pnzzliiipf  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  trained  in  psychological  investiga- 
tion. These  useful  papers  are  here  given  the  perma- 
nency and  convenience  of  the  book  form.  They  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  even  the  daily  newspaper  if 
read  with  an  observant  and  inventive  mind,  may  aid 
in  solving  difficult  home  problems. 

The  generous  response  of  pul)lishers  and  authors 
to  requests  for  this  sort  of  material,  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Publication  Committee.  Artists  and 
pulilishers  of  illustrated  books  have  also  granted  our 
readers  unusual  favors  in  permitting  the  reproduc- 
tion of  approved  pictures. 

The  real  drudgery  of  much  of  the  work  on  these 
volumes  has  been  transformed  by  the  cordial  appre- 
ciation and  co-operation  of  editors,  publishers,  artists, 
schoolmen  and  social  workers  when  once  they  under- 
stood the  purposes  to  be  served  by  this  series  of  books. 

The  editor  takes  pleasure  in  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  footnotes  which  give  the  names  of  our  gen- 
erous friends. 


QUOTATIONS 

"A  man  whose  business  is-  the  making  of  very  fine  and 
delicate  instruments  took  his  wife  to  an  exhibit  along  the 
lines  of  his  profession.  After  a  day  spent  in  examining 
the  beautifully  sensitive  instruments  they  went  to  their 
hotel.  From  the  next  room,  through  the  door,  came  this 
in  the  loud  voice  of  an  impatient  mother:  'Stop  that  cry- 
ing, I  tell  you;  do  you  hear  me?  *  ♦  *  -^q^  y^^  can't 
have  any  more  candy;  it  will  make  you  sick.  Besides, 
there  isn't  any  more;  it's  all  gone.'  Then  came  screaming, 
several  slaps,  and  more  screaming.  'Stop  your  noise !  The 
policeman  will  get  you  if  you  don't.'  Continued  screams. 
'Well,  well,  poor  baby,  he's  all  tired  out,  isn't  he?  Now 
stop  crying,  Honey,  and  mother  will  give  you  just  one  more 
piece.'     Instant  and  eloquent  silence. 

"The  designer  of  instruments  smiled  amusedly  and 
looked  at  his  wife.  'Really,  my  dear,  don't  look  so  tragic. 
This  child  is  not  yours,  you  know.'  'No,  Dick,  the  child 
is  not  mine,'  sighed  the  wife.  'Nor  are  those  wonderful  in- 
struments that  you  showed  me  this  afternoon— the  ones 
that  are  accurate  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hair— vours. 
But  what  if  some  bungling,  unskilled  janitor  had  gone  in 
there  and  tned  to  use  them,  and  you  had  had  to  stand  by 
and  witness  the  ruination  of  their  exactness  and  beauty?' 
The  husband  was  silent. 

"  'Now.'  the  wife  continued,  'the  most  exact  and  deli- 
cately adjusted  piece  of  mechanism  in  that  whole  exhibit 
is  no  better  than  a  grindstone  as  compared  with  that  bal)y 
in  the  hands  of  that  bungling  mother.'  "—The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

"Not  leaving  the  child  in  peace  is  the  greatest  evil  of 
present  day  methods  of  training." 

"A  grown  man  would  become  insane  if  joking  Titans 
treated  him  fur  a  single  day  as  a  child  is  treated  for  a  year." 
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"Parents  who  'live  entirely  for  their  children*  are  seldom 
good  company  for  them." 

"If  you  make  a  child  happy  now  you  will  make  him 
happy  twenty  years  hence  by  the  memory  of  iV— Sidney 
Smith. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy,  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  bad  environment!  It  is,  therefore,  the 
environment  that  is  bad,  not  the  boy. 

"The  boy  reflects  the  environment. 

"This  is  a  great  tnith  that  you  should  take  away  with 
you  from  this  reading  and  store  up  in  your  memory  for 
future  use.  Don't  look  at  your  boy  for  an  explanation  of 
his  'badness,'  but  look  over  the  influences  of  the  place, 
with  which  you  or  fortune,  good  or  bad,  have  suiTounded 
him.  Tendencies  he  may  have,  but  if  you  are  the  kind  of 
a  mother  you  ought  to  be,  you  should  know  each  of  those 
tendencies  as  well  as  you  know  the  letters  in  your  name, 
and  not  only  that,  you  should  have  known  them  since  the 
days  of  his  earliest  years."— E^awsas  City  Star. 

"Take  as  much  pains  to  keep  your  face  pleasant  as  to 
see  that  your  hat  is  on  straight,  and  everyone  will  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed.  Besides,  let  me  whisper  this  in  your 
ear:  pleasant,  cheery  faces  have  fewer  wrinkles,  conse- 
quently look  yonngevl"— Camilla  J.  Knight. 

"What's  your  idea  of  a  standard  of  efficiency f*  asked 
Ames. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  got  one.  And  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  haven't.  I  never  was  taught  one  when  I  was  a  kid. 
That's  the  time  to  teach  your  jDublic— when  they  are  kids. 
All  I  can  remember  was  being  told  to  make  a  success  of 
myself.  And  in  America,  making  a  success  means  making 
money.  We  roast  these  Slavs  and  Dagos  for  coming  over 
here  just  to  make  money.  How  are  we  Americans  any 
better?  Well,  I'm  going  down  and  have  it  out  with  Bill. 
Pie's  the  American  with  a  standard  of  efficiency!  I'll  bet 
his  dad  licked   it  into  him."— Honore   Willsie* 
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NASMUCH  as  the  facts  of  life  change  from 
time  to  time,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of 
life  are  continually  changing,  there  must  be 
repeated  readjustment  of  the  ideals  of  life 
to  these  changing  factors.  That  is  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  growth.  Pragmatism  is  such  a  philosophy 
as  demonstrates  its  truth  by  the  way  it  works  out  in 
results,  a  wa}^  of  thinking  which  fits  new  facts  to  old 
truths  and  thereby  meets  the  exigencies  of  present 
day  life ;  in  fine,  a  philosophy  which  has  a  good  work- 
ing value.  The  pragmatic  method  means  "looking 
away  from  absolute  principles,  supposed  necessities, 
cold  formulas,  and  looking  forward  to  consequences, 
to  working  results." 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  shortly  after  his  election : 
**  America  has  come  upon  a  new  period  of  new  think- 
ing, and  she  is  going  to  think  her  way  out  to  a  tri- 
umphant solution  of  her  difficulties."  The  ''tri- 
umphant solution"  is  probably  as  far  off  in  politics 
as  in  eugenics.  But  America  is  certainly  in  the  way 
of  thinking  her  way  out  just  in  so  far  as  individual 
citizens  will  do  a  little  thinking  for  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  tradition  and  custom. 

The  fundamental  thought  in  eugenics  has  been 
current  in  human  life  ever  since  the  days  of  the  \Wse 
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saying,  ''The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children 's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. ' '  The  Hebrew  regu- 
lations of  Deuteronomy,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Plato's  Republic  and  More's  Utopia  are  examples  of 
ideals  which  modified  by  modern  study  of  biology 
have  brought  eugenics  to  its  present  status.  It 
was  Francis  Galton,  in  1904,  who  made  the  w^ord 
''eugenics"  and  its  definition  memorable:  "Eugenics 
is  the  study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that 
may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future 
generations,  either  physically  or  mentally." 

There  are  four  big  factors  in  the  study  of 
eugenics:  heredity,  variation,  isolation  and  culture. 
Heredity  is  adherence  to  type,  that  which  makes  for 
permanence  of  characteristics.  In  accord  w4th  this 
factor  we  expect  good  progeny  from  good  parentage. 
We  expect  marked  similarity  of  child  to  parent.  Va- 
riation is  deviation  from  family  type.  How  far  this 
variation  is  the  result  of  some  unreckoned  quality  in 
the  germ  cells  and  in  how  great  a  degree  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  environment  furnishes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  in  eugenics  today.  Mendel's  law  is 
so  much  to  the  fore  just  now  that  the  germ  plasm 
bids  fair  to  eclipse  environment.  Isolation  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  purity  of  stock  has  not  received 
its  due  in  the  discussion  of  eugenics.  Culture,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  the  will  to  dominate  life, 
opens  up  wide  possibilities. 

Briefly,  the  Mendelian  law  rests  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  certain  physical  characteristics  are  inherent 
in  the  germ  plasm  of  the  two  parent  cells  which  pro- 
duce the  offspring.  Mendel  worked  out  his  theory  from 
observations  on  the  color  of  sweet  peas.  By  careful 
rejection  of  undesired  individuals,  definite  results 
were  obtained  in  the  color  scheme.     The  difficulty  of 
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applying  this  method  to  humans  is  obvious.  "We  can- 
not destroy  the  blue-eyed  children  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  browTi-eyed  race.  So  we  fall  back  upon  prag- 
matic eugenics  to  find  principles  which  will  not  do 
violence  to  the  truths  of  humanity. 

If  we  desired  to  cultivate  an  excellent  lawn,  good 
seed  would  be  an  imperative  condition.  That  is  he- 
redity. Environment  would  be  quite  necessary  as  good 
soil,  sufficient  water,  sunshine,  warmth  and  shade. 
Isolation  from  unfavorable  factors  is  also  important. 
A  la^Mi  alongside  a  sandy  road  or  next  to  another 
lawn  covered  with  dandelions  cannot  be  brought  to 
perfection.  When  the  American  asked  the  old  Eng- 
lish gardener  how  he  could  make  his  lawn  in  America 
like  the  English  turf,  the  old  man  significantly  re- 
plied, "This  lawn  has  been  six  hundred  years  in  the 
making."  Can  we  expect  well-born  children  from 
fathers  who  sneer  at  sex  hygiene,  from  mothers  who 
ignore  every  law  of  health  and  ethics,  from  the  hasty 
mismated  marriages,  the  quick  divorce  and  speedy  re- 
marriage ;  from  mothers  who  work  laboriously  up  to 
the  day  of  delivery  and  return  to  hard  work  in  a 
month ;  from  unwilling  and  undesired  pregnancy ; 
from  boys  and  girls  overworked,  underfed,  and  over- 
stimulated  during  adolescence?  Can  the  progeny  of 
habitual  criminals,  degenerates  and  imbeciles  be  well 
born? 

Pragmatic  eugenics  undertakes  to  suggest  some  of  ^®^^*\°c  °^ 
the  lines  of  work  for  the  thoughtful  citizen  interested  eugenics 
in  the  improvement  of  his  individual  family  or  in  the 
improvement  of  the  race.  The  race  is  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  families.  Mendel  brought  to  light  a  certain 
regularity  of  behavior  in  the  separation  and  re-com- 
bination of  elementary  difference  in  the  germ  cells. 
This  is  laboratory  work  to  be  worked  out  in  discrim- 
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mating  detail  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  has  re- 
spect to  large  populations  rather  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Our  work  is  with  such  principles  as  pertain 
to  everyday  life  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  shop,  and 
in  our  common  civic  life.  It  touches  all  those  social 
conditions  which  modify  the  wholesomeness  of  life. 

Pragmatic  eugenics  of  today  cannot  be  identical 
with  pragmatic  eugenics  fifty  years  hence.  Just  as 
often  as  new  facts,  new  thoughts  are  added  to  human 
experience,  so  often  readjustment  must  be  made  to  fit 
such  new  truths  to  old  truth.  Growth  is  change  of 
form  while  maintaining  a  certain  unity  of  structure. 
The  study  of  normal  life  is  the  rational  guide.  Ab- 
normal cases  require  special  consideration.  The  ut- 
terly desolate  poor  and  the  imbecile,  or  the  atrociously 
rich  and  the  criminal,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  great  body  of  American  people  not  going  actually 
hungry  nor  yet  being  free  from  the  need  of  certain 
economies  furnishes  the  group  for  most  patent  results 
in  child  culture. 

The  home  is  the  unit  of  social  life  and  here,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  four  or  five  years,  will  be  found 
the  possibility  of  modifying  by  environment  any  un- 
fortunate physical  or  mental  inheritance.  This  possi- 
bility has  not  been  fairly  emphasized.  The  hopeful 
note  is  the  tendency  of  the  fairly  healthy  body  cell  to 
recuperate  and  return  to  a  normal  condition.  In  men- 
tal development  as  well,  the  period  of  infancy  is  a 
period  of  plasticity ;  the  patient  cultivation  is  as  rich 
in  results  as  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 
We  all  have  seen  the  profitable  results  of  patient  work 
in  modifying  instability  of  the  nervous  system.  In- 
stability of  temper  is  likewise  amenable  to  training. 
And  character  is  but  the  result  of  repeated  acts  of 
choosing  the  good  and  rejecting  the  result  of  evil. 
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When  these  repeated  acts  of  choice  have  become  a 
habit,  character  is  formed.  True,  character  may  de- 
teriorate by  letting  down  the  standards,  by  laxity  of 
choice,  by  allowing  meaner  ideals  to  take  the  place  of 
high  ideals.  But  if  the  choice  of  good  is  habitual 
throughout  life  the  second  generation  has  a  chance  of 
a  better  inheritance  in  matters  of  temperament. 
Choosing  the  good  and  rejecting  the  evil  implies  ideals 
of  conduct  and  exercise  of  the  wdll.  The  will  of 
humans  must  always  be  reckoned  with  over  and  above 
the  agencies  which  prevail  in  lower  forms  of  life. 

The  school  is  but  an  extension  of  the  home  life ; 
the  teachers  are  the  parents'  assistants  to  enlist  the 
children  in  team  work  as  the  individual  parent  can- 
not do.  Shop  life  is  a  subordinate  department  in 
civic  life.  So  pragmatic  eugenics  has  to  do  briefly 
vriih  home  life  and  civic  life.  And  in  both  these  de- 
partments there  rests  an  obligation  upon  both  parents. 
To  the  mother  comes  usually  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  details  of  home  life.  And 
most  mothers  may  give  if  they  will  some  attention 
to  civic  needs,  at  least  in  their  own  ward.  The  father, 
aside  from  bringing  in  the  money,  should  be  able  to 
carry  some  one  specific  community  interest  and  also 
to  have  individual  responsibility  for  each  child.  Why 
should  a  child  make  an  intelligent  citizen  if  he  never 
hears  civic  matters  discussed  in  the  home?  Why 
should  a  boy  care  about  making  himself  fit  for  parent- 
hood if  his  mother  is  unable  to  say,  *'Be  the  kind  of  a 
man  your  father  is."  The  unconscious  training  of 
children  by  virtue  of  the  character  of  the  parents  and 
their  behavior  in  the  home  life  can  never  be  sur- 
passed by  formal  teaching.  This  unconscious  training 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  home  table  talk  and  the 
life  of  the  family  sitting  room.     Particular  instruc- 
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tion  in  personal  hygiene,  the  significance  of  adoles- 
cence, marriage  and  home-making,  local  and  national 
politics,  can  be  made  matters  of  such  commonplace 
knowledge  as  to  rob  the  subjects  of  either  mystery  or 
foreign  concern. 

School  is  the  child's  business.  There  is  the  same 
demand  for  some  portion  of  the  day  wholly  free  from 
responsibility  as  for  the  mother  who  goes  to  an  after- 
noon tea,  or  the  business  man  who  plays  golf  or 
smokes  a  cigar.  The  question  of  the  playground  and 
the  party  as  contributory  to  the  effort  of  making  our 
children  good  parents  is  a  whole  day's  business  by 
itself. 

Some  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  are  co- 
operating in  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Park 
Field  Houses  to  give  a  wholesome  social  life  to  those 
children  with  little  or  no  social  opportunity  in  their 
own  homes.  These  efforts  do  not  take  the  place  of 
and  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  the  small  social 
circle  of  more  intimate  friends  in  the,  home.  The 
friendships  of  childhood  and  adolescence  inevitably 
modify  ideals  of  character  and  frequently  ripen  into 
marriage.  In  so  far  as  the  parents  control  these 
youthful  friendships,  they  may  in  some  degree  control 
the  mating  of  their  children  and  thereby  the  selection 
of  parentage  for  their  grandchildren.  The  mother 
who  is  too  busy  with  her  club  work,  her  church  work 
or  her  sew^ing,  or  whose  home  furnishings  are  too  fine 
or  too  poor  to  be  used  by  the  children's  friends  has 
somehow  missed  the  secret  of  home-making.  Money 
and  brains  are  well  spent  to  bring  about  such  an  en- 
vironment for  a  family  of  children  as  shall  conduce  to 
marriage  based  upon  character  and  fitness  rather 
than  the  ill-assorted  marriage  which  is  so  frequent  in 
these  days  of  heedless  license. 


THE     SPINNERS 

After  the   Painting   by   Walter   Gay. 
In   the   Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art.   New   York. 
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Pragmatic  eugenics  in  civic  life  is  confronted  by 
three  problems :  the  right  of  every  child  to  live,  to  be 
trained  to  self  support,  to  get  that  living  with  a  mar- 
gin for  recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  right  to  live 
implies  a  decent  ancestry,  food  for  the  pregnant 
mother,  limited  hours  of  work  for  the  nursing  mother, 
sanitary  housing,  clean  milk,  abundant  water,  a  liv- 
ing wage,  freedom  from  drunkenness  and  other  in- 
temperance, abolishment  of  child  labor  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  adolescence.  Training  for  self  support 
involves  not  only  the  character  of  the  home  life,  but 
the  quality  of  public  school  instruction,  the  use  of 
the  playground,  the  continuation  school  and  voca- 
tional school;  the  meaning  of  play  as  well  as  the  sig- 
nificance of  work.  It  was  a  suggestive  comment  of 
Mrs.  Sophie  Van  Dine :  ''It  cost  the  State  $40,000  to 
hang  my  boy.  What  if  society  could  have  used  that 
money  in  giving  our  sons  something  better  to  spend 
the  early  fermentings  of  the  adventure  spirit  upon?" 

This  leads  directly  to  the  question  of  immigration 
as  a  factor  in  pragmatic  eugenics.  Shall  immigration 
go  on  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  people  who 
inevitably  modify  the  type  of  the  American  citizen? 
Is  it  possible  to  limit  immigration  so  that  in  some 
greater  degree  the  incoming  men  and  w^omen  shall 
assimilate  American  ideals  of  American  citizenship? 
It  is  undeniable  that  to  large  groups  of  men  citizen- 
ship means  a  cigar,  a  pipe,  a  dollar  or  five  dollars  on 
election  day.  If  a  man  can  read,  there  is  a  chance 
that  he  may  work  out  his  political  problem.  If  he 
cannot  read  the  English  language,  he  is  indeed  a 
foreigner. 

The  possibility  of  earning  a  living  with  a  margin 
of  time  for  recreation  is  indispensa])le  to  home  life 
and  good  birth.     Herein  is  involved  hours  of  labor. 
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wages,  cost  of  living,  sanitation  of  workshops,  preven- 
tion of  occupational  diseases,  employers'  liability  and 
employees'  responsibility.  A  limited  income  which, 
merely  throws  the  family  back  upon  its  own  resources 
for  recreation  is  not  altogether  deplorable.  But  such 
hours  of  labor  and  such  wages  as  leave  no  margin  of 
recreation  in  the  home  is  stultifying.  The  sanitation 
of  workshops  and  factories  in  this  country  is  so  bad 
that  35,000  die  annually  of  preventable  disease  con- 
tracted in  various  big  industries.  Most  of  these  dis- 
eases are  preventable  by  such  simple  means  as  clean 
air,  plenty  of  hot  and  cold  w^ater,  clean  toilet  rooms, 
clean  luncheon  rooms,  going  to  work  on  a  good  break- 
fast and  relief  from  too  prolonged  nervous  tension. 
So  broad  is  the  question  of  pragmatic  eugenics  that 
every  social  relationship  is  involved. 
Eliminating  Probably  the  most  debated  question  in  eugenics  is 

whether  the  state  is  justified  in  eliminating  the  unfit 
by  such  procedure  as  the  Indiana  law,  destroying  the 
power  of  reproduction  through  surgical  operation, 
vasectomy  and  tubectomy.  Some  lawyers  deem  such 
measure  unconstitutional;  some  social  students  deem 
it  an  affront  to  the  quality  of  compassion;  some 
statesmen,  a  violation  of  the  precious  quality  of  hu- 
man freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  examine  it  prag- 
matically. What  is  its  working  value?  Habitual 
criminals,  imbeciles,  epileptics  and  chronic  insane. 
What  possible  good  to  the  world  is  their  offspring? 
Have  not  the  decently  respectable  common  people  a 
right  to  that  much  protection  from  the  offspring  of 
this  class  with  their  probabilities  of  inheritance  ?  This 
is  a  pathological  question  and  must  be  met  like  any 
other  surgical  question  when  two  or  more  lives  are  at 
stake.  And  it  ought  to  be  met  decisively  before  the 
criminal,  the  imbecile  or  the  insane  has  multiplied 
his  victims. 
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In  conclusion,  pragmatic  eugenics  has  to  do  with 
every  principle  of  heredity  which  can  be  worked  out 
by  laboratory  experiment  or  social  investigation.  It 
involves  every  social  relationship  which  may  modify 
physical  or  mental  racial  qualities.  In  extreme  path- 
ological cases,  the  State,  speaking  for  the  aggregate  of 
sober-minded  citizens,  should  eliminate  by  surgical 
procedure  those  obviously  unfit  for  reproduction.  The 
social  problems  of  business  life,  such  as  pertain  to  oc- 
cupational disease  and  business  efficiency,  must  be  met 
with  the  same  generosity  and  fairness  as  in  the 
family.  Pragmatic  eugenics  must  take  cognizance  of 
new  facts  of  social  relationship  and  fit  them  to  old 
truths  so  as  to  make  an  effective  working  program 
for  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Child  culture  rests 
upon  the  home  life  and  the  civic  life.  Both  parents 
are  responsible  for  the  inheritance  and  for  the  quality 
of  home  life.  And  every  individual  is  responsible  in 
some  degree  for  the  civic  welfare  of  his  o^vn  com- 
munity. The  plasticity  of  infancy,  the  possibility  of 
directing  the  emotions  and  training  the  will  make 
child  culture  the  thing  nearest  to  creative  power. 


II 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS  TO  THREE  YEARS 

DUNSTAN  BREWER 
Medical  Inspector  of  Schools,  West  Riding  County  Council 

knowledge  *^of      I  ^^fe'l  ^^  study  of  the  development  of  the  human 
the  mind  l/^^RI  mind  is  the  most  complex  and  most  interest- 


ing  of  all  sciences.  Psychology  was  studied 
in  the  most  remote  ages  of  which  we  have 
knowledge ;  all  the  races  that  have  left  us  any  written 
records  leave  traces  of  having  tried  to  elucidate  its 
problems.  And  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  day  men  have  tried  and  are  still  trying,  have 
failed  and  are  still  failing,  to  unravel  the  intricate 
processes  of  mind.  The  older  scholars  left  us  works 
which  are  gems  of  literature,  marvels  of  reasoning, 
but  they  do  not  further  the  subject.  In  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  appeared  many 
learned  works  on  the  subject — works  teeming  with 
knowledge,  with  observation  and  with  brilliance,  but 
they  leave  us  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  regards 
the  human  mind.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  psychology  was  first 
studied  as  a  concrete  science,  that  we  get  anything  ap- 
proaching what  can  be  called  a  fact.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  we  have  gathered  together  a  small  handful 
of  facts  regarding  the  mind,  but  few  and  incomplete 
as  they  are,  their  value  is  immense  and  is  ever  in- 
creasing. They  are  facts  that  should  be  known  to 
everyone  who  has  any  dealings  with  children. 
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To  the  educationalist,  above  all,  the  actual  known 
facts  about  the  mind,  especially  those  concerning  the 
development  of  the  mind,  should  be  of  profound  im- 
portance. Yet  as  a  class  educationalists  have  ignored 
the  results  of  modern  research ;  they  study  Aristotle, 
but  are  ignorant  of  Clouston  and  Ferrier ;  they  study 
abstruse  fancy,  but  they  neglect  to  learn  facts  that 
are  proved  and  being  proved  as  absolute.  It  is  true 
that  a  strong  reaction  against  the  old  theories  has  set 
in  and  a  tendency  to  educate  the  youthful  mind  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  of  its  processes  is 
spreading  widely,  but  still  it  is  desirable  that  more 
should  be  known  and  known  by  a  greater  number. 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  human  mind  from 
birth  would  be  an  undertaking  which  even  most  has- 
tily sketched  would  far  exceed  the  limit  of  my  space, 
so  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  mainly  to  one  age 
period,  merely  glancing  here  and  there  at  the  ages 
that  come  before  and  after. 

I  have  chosen  the  age  period  between  eighteen  ^^d^cLsen 
months  and  three  years  for  the  reason  that  in  mental  for  study 
development  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  ages,  and  important 
it  is  generall}^  neglected  as  regards  mental  education. 
It  is  the  age  during  which  the  faculty  of  speech  is 
developed.  This  faculty  is  served  by  a  definite  part 
of  the  brain  known  as  the  speech  center,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  education  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  put 
together.  It  is  true  that  the  speech  center  starts  its 
development  before  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and 
that  it  does  not  reach  its  full  perfection  until  ma- 
turity— but  it  makes  its  most  rapid  strides  during  the 
age  I  have  chosen.  Let  us  consider  for  a  minute  what 
the  faculty  of  speech  is.  It  is  the  faculty  which 
enables  us  to  understand  language — to  speak  in  Ian- 
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gnage,  to  read  in  language,  to  express  our  ideas  to 
others  and  to  understand  the  ideas  of  others  when  ex- 
pressed to  us  in  words.  You  will  therefore  under- 
stand that  speaking  is  not  synonymous  with  talking — 
a  parrot  can  talk,  but  it  cannot  speak — a  dumb  per- 
son may  possess  the  power  of  speech,  but  he  cannot 
talk.  If  you  take  the  syllabus  of  a  school,  you  will 
find  that  every  subject  taught  except  music  and 
drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  appeals  to  the  mind,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  speech  center.  You 
will  therefore  understand  why  I  look  upon  the  age 
when  this  center  is  getting  into  working  order  as  the 
most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  mind. 

At  birth  the  mind  is  potential  only — but  the  brain 
is  there — there  is  an  immature  state  at  present,  almost 
functionless.  But  the  full  potentiality  of  the  brain 
is  complete.  Every  mental  action  is  served  by  some 
cell  in  the  brain.  Every  single  one  of  these  cells 
which  will  ever  be  in  the  brain  is  present  in  the  brain 
at  birth,  though  in  an  undeveloped  state ;  the  cells  will 
grow;  they  can  be  educated.  They  may  be  blighted 
by  disease ;  they  may  remain  dormant  from  lack  of 
education,  but  their  number  will  never  increase.  The 
mind  of  a  great  man  is  potentially  as  great  at  birth 
as  at  maturity,  and  no  amount  of  education,  of  cram- 
ming or  teaching,  will  make  it  greater  or  less  great. 
Education  may  teach  us  short  roads  to  knowledge,  it 
may  acquaint  us  with  facts,  it  may  teach  us  to  ex- 
press our  ideas  to  others,  but  it  will  not  enlarge  our 
minds.  Shakespeare  would  have  been  Shakespeare 
had  he  lived  on  a  desert  island  and  never  seen  an- 
other human  being — we  should  not  have  his  plays  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  known  how  to  write.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  vital  importance  in  edu- 
cation.   Although  to  me  it  appears  self-evident,  I  wiU 
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adduce  two  proofs  to  support  it.  First,  if  a  man 
owed  his  mind  to  his  teachers,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
could  never  surpass  them.  Who  taught  Homer  ?  Who 
taught  Dante?  Who  taught  Napoleon?  Their  names 
may  be  known  to  curious  historians,  but  to  the  man 
in  the  street  they  are  unknown,  because  their  pupils 
80  far  exceeded  them  and  owed  but  an  infinitesimal 
debt  to  them.  Second,  if  education  formed  the  mind, 
the  higher  the  education,  the  greater  should  be  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Take  music,  for  instance ;  surely 
our  doctors  of  music  must  be  better  educated  in  music 
than  any  other  beings.  Yet  have  they  produced  the 
best  music  ?  Have  all  the  men  who  have  been  able  to 
"write  Mus.  Doc.  after  their  names — all  of  them  put 
together  left  to  the  world  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
legacy  of  a  single  sonata  of  Beethoven  ? 

Therefore,  at  birth,  the  potential  power  of  the 
brain  is  absolute,  but  its  functions  are  in  abeyance. 
Soon,  however,  the  beginning  of  mental  processes  can 
be  detected.  I  have  not  space  to  describe  the  gradual 
opening  of  the  mind  in  infancy,  but  must  pass  at 
once  to  the  state  of  the  child's  mind  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months. 

At  eighteen  months  old,  the  child  weighs  about 
twenty-eight  pounds,  or  nearly  four  times  its  birth 
weight ;  it  possesses  sixteen  teeth ;  its  food  is  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  adult,  and  it  is  able  to  walk 
without  support.  Its  mind  has  developed  quite  as 
rapidly  as  its  body.  The  power  of  imitation  is  ex- 
tremely marked;  the  elements  of  simple  reasoning  by 
observation  from  causes  to  result  are  just  discernible. 
The  powers  of  imagination  are  just  becoming  evi- 
dent ;  a  very  vague  idea  of  authority  and  of  a  moral 
sense  are  to  be  detected;  in(|uisitiveness  is  marked. 
Moreover,  the  child  can  usually  say  a  few  words  and 
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understand  simple  commands.  The  power  of  control 
has  barely  dawned,  and  the  child  is  therefore  *' wil- 
ful" or  obstinate.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
*' willfulness "  is  ^ '  willessness, "  at  all  events  in  child- 
hood. Roughly,  the  will  serves  two  functions — it 
starts  ** voluntary"  actions — it  controls  or  stops  ''re- 
flex" actions.  The  actions  of  a  child  of  eighteen 
months  are  almost  entirely  reflex;  therefore,  the  first 
function  of  the  will  is  in  abeyance ;  it  has  little  power 
of  control  over  actions  once  started,  so  that  the  second 
power  of  the  will  is  also  very  slightly  in  evidence. 
Let  us  take  an  example :  If  you  stick  a  pin  into  the 
finger  of  an  adult  when  it  is  unaware — he  will  draw 
his  hand  away  (reflex  action) — immediately  after- 
wards he  will  recollect  himself  and  stop  further  re- 
flex action  (second  power  of  the  will).  If  he  is 
at  first  aware  that  you  are  going  to  hurt  him  (i.  e., 
open  a  boil)  he  will  keep  his  hand  steady  and  control 
the  reflex  (first  power  of  the  will). 

If  you  stick  a  pin  into  a  child  eighteen  months 
old,  the  child  will  cry,  whether  it  sees  the  pin  or  not 
(reflex  action,  no  first  power  of  the  will),  and  it  will 
go  on  crying  until  one  of  two  things  happens — 
either  it  will  become  exhausted  or  else  the  reflex  to 
cry  will  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  reflex  to  a  pleas- 
ant stimulus.  Thus  the  child  will  stop  crying  either 
by  going  to  sleep  or  else  by  being  coaxed  out  of  it — 
but  it  will  not  stop  of  itself  (absence  of  second  power 
of  the  wall). 

This  is  roughly  the  state  of  mind  of  the  child  of 
eighteen  months — the  beginning  of  the  period  I  have 
chosen.     Let  us  see  what  is  its  mind  at  three  years 
old,  the  end  of  my  period. 
Condition  at  At  three  ycars  old  the  power  of  imitation  is  still 

great,  but  it  is  lessening;  the  child  beginning  to  per- 
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ceive,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  that  by  mimicking  it 
may  make  itself  ridiculous.  The  powers  of  reasoning 
have  advanced  so  that  the  child  reasons  out  the  ma- 
jority of  its  actions.  The  imagination  is  now  the 
greatest  power  of  the  mind — the  child  peoples  the 
world  with  good  and  bad  spirits,  and  ^^^th  its  fancy 
endows  all  things  with  a  halo  of  poetry.  It  has  not 
yet  reached  the  age  when  it  has  to  ''make  believe." 
As  in  the  history  of  races,  it  is  when  a  race  is  just 
emerging  from  barbarism  that  the  greatest  poetry 
arises,  so  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  that  age 
when  bab3iiood  is  passing  into  childhood  that  the 
fancy  has  its  greatest  powers.  The  jaded  imagina- 
tion of  the  adult  requires  all  the  illusions  of  the  stage 
to  lift  the  mind  out  of  the  matter-of-fact.  To  imagine 
a  shipwreck  we  must  have  a  wonderful  stage  mechan- 
ism, artificial  water  and  mechanical  thunder.  Not 
so  the  child  of  three — give  him  a  piece  of  wood  or 
paper  and  a  bowl  of  water  and  his  fancy  will  supply 
him  with  everything  to  reproduce  all  phenomena  con- 
nected with  boats  or  the  sea  that  he  has  ever  seen  or 
experienced  or  can  perceive  with  his  mind's  eye. 

The  idea  of  authority  should  now  be  absolute,  and, 
if  he  has  been  properly  trained,  obedience  to  his  su- 
periors should  be  a  matter  of  course.  He  should  obey 
without  stopi)ing  to  question  the  reason  why  he 
should  obey  his  superiors  and  not  fear  them.  But 
the  true  moral  sense  should  not  yet  have  dawned, 
and  the  child  of  three  has,  or  should  have,  no  abstract 
idea  of  right  and  wrong — he  knows  only  the  con- 
crete right  of  obedience,  the  concrete  wrong  of 
disobedience,  and  as  I  hope  to  prove  to  you,  he 
knows  disobedience  is  wrong  because  he  connects  it 
with  discomfort.  The  will  is  now  becoming  mani- 
fest— the  child  can  control  reflexes  which  are  not  too 
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imperative,  he  can  start  actions  without  an  immediate 
stimulus.  The  faculty  of  speech  has  now  reached  a 
high  level  so  that  now  the  child  can  express  all  his 
wants  and  many  of  his  fancies  in  spoken  words  and 
he  can  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  on  condition 
that  what  is  said  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
appeal  to  the  present  state  of  his  mind. 

And  what  is  it  that  causes  this  profound  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  within  eighteen  months?  First, 
and  a  long  way  first,  is  the  inherent  power  of  the 
brain  cells  to  develop — given  proper  feeding  and 
proper  sleep  the  mind  will  develop  of  itself.  That 
proper  feeding  is  as  essential  to  mental  development 
as  it  is  to  bodily  development  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. But  sleep  is  still  more  important.  The  cells 
of  the  brain  are,  during  the  waking  hours,  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  extreme  excitability — they  react  to 
everything  that  occurs  both  within  and  without  the 
body,  and  during  waking  hours  they  neither  feed 
nor  grow.  It  is  only  when  sleep  has  lulled  their  sensi- 
bility that  they  can  find  time  to  feed  or  to  grow.  The 
adult  requires  sleep  in  order  that  his  brain  cells  may 
feed  and  refresh  themselves,  the  growing  child  re- 
quires sleep  so  that  his  brain  cells  may  not  only  feed 
but  also  develop.  So  the  child  requires  much  more 
sleep  than  the  adult.  The  growing  mind — and  this 
applies  in  an  ever-decreasing  proportion  up  to  full 
maturity — should  be  encouraged  to  sleep  on  every 
occasion,  and  on  no  pretext  whatever  should  anyone, 
who  is  not  mature,  be  awakened  from  healthy  sleep. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  come  down  to  break- 
fast whenever  they  like;  the  upsetting  of  a  house- 
hold or  of  a  school  is  of  little  consequence  compared 
to  the  damage  done  to  the  growing  mind  by  awaken- 
ing a  child  from  sleep.     Sleep  is  of  the  first  im- 
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portance,  everything  else  of  secondary  importance. 
Don't  encourage  children  to  get  up  early,  don't  en- 
courage children  to  get  up  punctually.  From  what  I 
have  said,  you  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  I  con- 
sider the  teaching  and  education  of  the  child  as  of 
no  importance,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  a  useless  per- 
son. But  this  is  not  so — the  schoolmaster  is  to  the 
mind  somewhat  as  the  doctor  is  to  health.  The  human 
mind  is  no  more  due  to  the  master  than  human  health 
is  due  to  the  physician,  but  the  health  of  man  is  bet- 
ter because  there  are  doctors,  and  the  human  mind  is 
better  because  there  are  teachers. 

The  mental  training  that  is  applicable  to  the  age 
we  are  considering  resolves  itself  into  the  inculcation 
of  obedience.  During  this  period  the  child  must  be 
taught  to  obey — to  obey  and  not  to  fear.  In  training 
we  have  two  means  at  our  disposal  to  help  towards 
the  desired  result — reward  and  punishment.  Reward 
is  unquestionably  to  be  condemned — to  promise  a 
child  a  sweetmeat  if  he  behaves  himself  is  to  make 
the  child  consider  good  behavior  as  the  abnormal  and 
something  deserving  of  reward.  To  punish  a  child 
for  bad  behavior  is  to  enforce  upon  his  mind  that  bad 
behavior  is  abnormal  and  leads  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

As  regards  the  punishment  during  early  child- 
hood— keeping  the  period  from  eighteen  montlis  to 
three  years  particularly  in  view — it  must  (1)  im- 
mediately follow  the  offense — for  a  child's  memory  is 
very  short  and  to  punish  an  action  ten  minutes  after 
it  is  completed  carries  no  moaning  to  the  child's  mind. 
(2)  it  must  be  inflicted  without  temper.  This  is  ob- 
vious— but  not  always  easy  to  carry  out.  (3)  It  must 
serve  its  purpose,  i.  e.,  the  child  must  look  upon  the 
punishment  as  the  direct  corollary  of  the  bad  action. 
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(4)  It  must  be  quickly  over  and  leave  no  sting  and 
no  resentment.  There  is  only  one  form  of  punish- 
ment which  fulfills  these  conditions,  and  that  is  cor- 
poral punishment.  And  I  maintain  this — and  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  and  prove  it — that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  the  only  form  of  punishment  for  the  young 
child  which  is  not  torture  and  which  the  child  never 
resents,  and  the  only  punishment  Avhich  will  make  a 
child  obey  and  not  fear  you. —  [Note:  The  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  does  not  approve  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  every -day  sense  of  the  words.  The 
author  of  this  admirable  paper  cannot  possibly  mean 
that  a  child  of  this  tender  age  should  be  whipped. 
The  little  taps  to  which  he  refers  below,  shoidd  make 
whipping  unnecessary,  since  the  sense  of  a  higher 
physical  power  in  control  can  be  conveyed  by  other 
means.] 
Train  to  When  you  are  beffinnins:  to  train  a  child  to  obe- 

olDedience  *^.  °  °         ^.i-tt 

slowly  dience,  begin  slowly ;  start  by  tor  bidding  one  action 
and  when  it  has  mastered  its  first  lesson  add  another, 
and  so  on.  For  example :  A  frequent  trouble  in  child- 
hood is  the  habit  of  pulling  things  off  the  table.  If 
you  rap  his  knuckles  every  time  he  does  do  so,  he  will 
gradually  begin  to  perceive  that  the  habit  of  putting 
his  fists  on  the  table  produces  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion and  the  lesson  is  learned.  But  don't  give  the 
child  a  severe  cuff  because  he  smashes  an  expensive 
cup  and  spills  the  tea  over  your  new  dress,  and  over- 
look his  pulling  off  a  worthless  cup  and  doing  no 
damage — that  is  spite,  not  punishment,  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned. 

A  child  should  be  supplied  with  things  to  play 
with,  but  don't  give  him  expensive  toys.  The  child's 
fancy  will  supply  everything  required — the  old  Dutch 
dolls  and  wooden  horses  at  a  few  pence  each  are  far 
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better  for  the  child's  mind  and  far  better  loved  than 
the  elaborate  mechanical  and  other  toys  that  are  now 
so  much  in  vogue.  Mechanical  toys  appeal  to  the 
adults — to  the  child  their  wonders  are  of  no  moment 
and  are  simply  ignored. 

(1)  Remember  the  child's   mind  is  not  a  small      f^^  things 

^    ^  to  remember 

edition  of  an  adult  mind;  it  is  different  in  kind  and 
in  proportion  from  the  adult  mind  as  the  child 's  body 
is  also  different  in  proportion  from  the  body  of  the 
adult.  The  strongest  powers  of  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fant are  the  powers  of  imitation  and  of  imagination, 
the  weakest  are  those  of  attention  and  memory  (these 
are  identical)  and  will. 

(2)  Its  powers  of  imitation  are  great,  and  the 
child  can  be  educated  by  them.  Take  care  that  its 
examples  are  fit  to  copy,  and  above  all  never  let  a 
child  see  any  of  its  superiors  in  a  temper  or  quar- 
reling. 

(3)  Give  the  child's  imagination  full  play,  and 
never  laugh  at  it. 

(4)  Never  frighten  a  child  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Fear  is  the  most  degrading  of 
human  vices. 

(5)  Never  dress  up  a  child  to  show  off.  Never 
send  a  child  to  a  children's  party  where  adults  are 
to  look  on.  Children  are  not  puppets.  Let  children 
play  among  themselves,  and  the  adults  retire  where 
they  can  watch  without  being  seen.  If  the  party  be- 
comes a  pandemonium  it  does  not  matter — a  little  cry- 
ing and  fighting  won't  injure  a  healthy  child. 

(6)  Remember  that  unless  you  love  children  you 
can  never  train  children  and  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  lastly,  remember  that  your  chil- 
dren's duty  to  you  is  nothing,  your  duty  to  your 
children  is  everything. —  [/>*//  pc7'mission  of  ^'Thc  Pa- 
rents' Kcvitw/'  London,  Eng.] 


Ill 
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ELIZABETH    McCRACKEN 
Editor  of  "Home  Progress" 

N  one  of  the  letters  of  Alice,  Grand  Duchess 

of  Hesse,  to  her  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  she 

writes:  '*I  try  to  give  my  children  in  their 

home  what  I  had  in  my  childhood's  home.  As 

well  as  I  am  able,  I  copy  what  you  did." 

There  is  something  essentially  British  in  this  view- 
point. The  English  mother,  whatever  her  rank,  tries 
to  give  her  children  in  their  home  what  she  had  in  her 
childhood's  home.  The  conditions  of  her  life  may  be 
entirely  different  from  those  of  her  mother,  her  chil- 
dren may  be  unlike  herself  in  disposition ;  yet  she 
still  holds  to  tradition  in  regard  to  their  upbringing; 
she  tries  to  make  their  home  a  reproduction  of  her 
mother's  home. 

The  American  mother,  whatever  her  station,  does 
the  exact  opposite — she  attempts  to  bestow  upon  her 
children  what  she  did  not  possess;  and  she  makes  an 
effort  to  imitate  as  little  as  possible  what  her  mother 
did.  She  desires  her  children  to  have  that  which  she 
did  not  have,  and  for  which  she  longed ;  or  that  which 
she  now  thinks  so  much  better  a  possession  than  any- 
thing she  did  have.  Her  ambition  is  to  train  her 
children,  not  after  her  mother's  way,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  *'the  most  approved  modern  method."  This 


♦From  "The  American  Child."  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  publishers. 
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method  is  apt,  on  analysis,  to  turn  out  to  be  merely 
the  reverse  side  of  her  mother's  procedure. 

The  mother  of  a  plump,  jolly  little  tomboy  of  a 
girl  of  my  acquaintance  dresses  her  in  dainty  em- 
broideries and  laces,  delicately  colored  ri])bons,  velvet 
cloaks  and  feathered  hats.  These  garments  are  not 
*' becoming"  to  the  little  girl,  and  they  are  a  distinct 
hindrance  to  her  hoydenish  activities.  They  are  not 
what  she  ought  to  have,  and  moreover,  they  are  not 
what  she  wants. 

* '  I  wish  I  had  a  middy  blouse  and  some  bloomers, 
and  an  aviation  cap,  and  a  sweater  and  a  Peter 
Thompson  coat ! "  I  heard  her  say  recently  to  her 
mother.     ''The  other  children  have  them." 

"Children  are  never  satisfied!"  her  mother  ex- 
claimed to  me  later  when  we  were  alone.  "I  spend 
so  much  time  and  money  to  see  that  she  has  nice 
clothes ;  and  you  hear  what  she  thinks  of  them ! ' ' 

"But  for  ordinary  wear  for  play,  wouldn't  the 
things  she  wants  be  more  comfortable?"  I  ventured. 
"You  dress  her  so  beautifully,"  I  added. 

"Well,"  said  my  acquaintance  in  a  gratified  tone, 
"I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  had  no  very  pretty  clothes 
when  I  was  a  child;  and  I  always  longed  for  them. 
My  mother  didn  't  believe  in  finery  for  children ;  and 
she  dressed  us  very  plainly  indeed.  I  want  my  little 
girl  to  look  as  I  used  to  wish  I  might  look ! ' ' 

"But  she  doesn't  care  how  she  looks "  I  be- 
gan. 

"I  know,"  the  child's  mother  sighed.  "I  can  see 
how  her  little  girls  will  be  dressed!" 

Can  we  not  all  see  just  that?  And  doubtless  the 
little  girls  of  this  beruffled,  befurbelowed  tomboy — 
dressed  in  middy  blouses  and  bloomers,  and  aviation 
caps   and   sweaters,    and   Peter   Thompson   coats   or 
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their  future  equivalents — will  wish  they  had  gar- 
ments of  a  totally  different  kind ;  and  she  will  be  ex- 
claiming, ''Children  are  never  satisfied!" 

If  this  principle  on  the  part  of  mothers  in  America 
in  providing  for  their  children  were  confined  to  such 
superficialities  as  their  clothing,  no  appreciable 
harm — or  good — would  come  of  it.  But  such  is  not 
the  case;  it  extends  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
child's  home  life. 

Only  the  other  day  I  happened  to  call  upon  a 
friend  of  mine  during  the  hour  set  aside  for  her  little 
girl's  piano  lesson.  The  child  was  tearfully  and  re- 
belliously  playing  a  ' '  piece. ' '  Her  teacher,  a  musician 
of  unusual  ability,  guided  her  stumbling  fingers  with 
conscientious  patience  and  care.  A  child  of  the  least 
musical  talent  w^ould  surely  have  responded  in  some 
measure  to  such  excellent  instruction.  My  friend's 
little  girl  did  not.  When  the  lesson  was  finished,  she 
slipped  from  the  piano  stool,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  re- 
lief. She  started  to  run  out  of  doors ;  but  her  mother 
detained  her.  ''You  may  go  to  your  room  for  an 
hour,"  she  said,  gently  but  gravely,  "and  stay  there 
all  alone.  That  will  help  you  to  remember  to  try 
harder  tomorrow  to  have  a  good  music  lesson."  And 
the  child,  more  tearful,  more  rebellious  than  before, 
crept  away  to  her  room. 

"When  I  w^as  her  age  I  didn't  like  the  work  in- 
volved in  taking  music  lessons  any  better  than  she 
does,"  my  friend  said.  "So  my  mother  didn't  in- 
sist upon  my  taking  them.  I  have  regretted  it  all 
my  life.  I  love  music ;  I  always  loved  it — I  loved 
it  even  when  I  hated  practicing  and  music  lessons. 
I  wish  my  mother  had  made  me  keep  at  it  no  matter 
how  much  I  objected!  Well,  I  shall  do  it  with  my 
daughter;  she'll  thank  me  for  it  some  day." 
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I  am  not  sure  that  her  daughter  will.  Her  music 
teacher  agrees  with  me.  "The  child  has  no  talent 
whatever,"  she  told  me.  "It  is  a  waste  of  time  for 
her  to  take  piano  lessons.  Her  mother,  now — she 
has  a  real  gift  for  it!  I  often  wish  she  would  take 
the  lessons!" 

American  mothers  are  no  more  prone  to  give  their 
children  wliat  they  themselves  did  not  have  than  are 
American  fathers.  The  man  who  is  most  eager  that 
his  son  should  have  a  college  education  is  not  the 
man  who  has  two  or  three  academic  degrees,  but 
the  man  who  never  went  to  college  at  all.  The  father 
whose  boys  are  allowed  to  be  irregular  in  their  church 
attendance  is  the  father  who,  as  a  boy,  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  church,  rain  or  shine,  twice  on  every 
Sunday. 

In  the  more  intimate  life  of  the  family  the  same 
principle  rules.  The  parents  try  to  give  the  chil- 
dren ideals  that  w^ere  not  given  to  them;  they  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  in  the  children  habits  that  were 
not  inculcated  in  themselves. 

I  know  a  family  in  which  are  three  small  girls, 
between  whom  there  is  very  little  difference  in  age. 
These  children  all  enjoy  coming  to  tea  with  me.  For 
convenience  I  should  naturally  invite  them  all  on 
the  same  afternoon.  Both  their  father  and  mother, 
however,  have  requested  me  not  to  do  this.  "Do  ask 
them,  one  at  a  time,  on  different  days,"  they  said. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  I  assented.  "But  why?" 
I  could  not  forbear  questioning. 

"When  I  was  a  child,"  the  mother  of  the  three 
little  girls  explained,  "I  was  never  allowed  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  unless  my  younger  sister  was  in- 
vited, too.  I  was  fond  of  my  sister,  but  I  used  to 
long  to  go  somewhere  sometime  by  myself !    My  hus- 
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band  had  the  same  experience — his  brother  always 
had  to  be  invited  when  he  was,  or  he  couldn't  go. 
Our  children  shall  not  be  so  circumscribed!" 

There  is  not  much  danger  for  them  certainly  in 
that  direction.  Yet  I  rather  think  they  would  enjoy 
doing  more  things  together.  One  day,  not  a  great 
while  ago,  I  chanced  to  meet  all  three  of  them  near 
a  tearoom.  I  asked  them — perforce  all  of  them — to 
go  in  with  me  and  partake  of  ice  cream.  As  we  sat 
around  the  table,  the  oldest  of  the  three  glanced  at 
the  other  two  with  a  friendly  smile.  ''It's  nice — all 
of  us  having  ice  cream  with  you  at  the  same  time," 
she  remarked,  and  her  younger  sisters  enthusiastically 
agreed. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  nearer  the  same  age  and 
they  are  more  alike  in  their  tastes  than  their  mother 
and  her  sister,  or  their  father  and  his  brother.  Per- 
haps their  parents  needed  to  take  their  pleasures 
singly;  the  children  seem  able,  quite  happily,  to  take 
theirs  in  company. 

I  have  another  friend,  who  was  brought  up  in  a 
household  in  which,  as  she  says,  ''individuality"  was 
the  keynote.  In  her  own  home  the  keynote  is  "the 
family."  She  encourages  her  children  to  do  "things 
together."  Furthermore,  she  and  her  husband 
habitually  participate  in  their  children 's  occupations, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  parents  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Their  friends  usually  entertain  these  children  ' '  as 
a  family";  but  not  long  ago,  happening  to  have  only 
two  tickets  to  a  concert,  I  asked  one,  and  just  one, 
of  the  little  girls  of  this  household  to  attend  it  with 
me.  She  accepted  eagerly.  During  an  intermission 
she  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  confidingly,  "It  is 
nice,  sometimes,  to  do  things  'not  as  a  family,'  but 
just  as  one's  self." 
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Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
she  was  the  ''odd  one"  of  her  family.  All  its  pleas- 
ures, all  its  interests,  were  not  equally  hers.  She 
needed,  sometimes,  to  do  things  as  herself. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  too,  we  find  the  same 
theory  at  work.  Parents  who  were  severely  punished 
as  children  do  not  punish  their  children  at  all;  and 
the  most  austere  of  parents  are  those  who,  when 
children,  were  ''spoiled."  Almost  regardless  of  the 
natures  of  their  children,  parents  deal  with  them,  so 
far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  as  they  themselves 
were  not  dealt  with. 

This  implies  no  lack  of  love,  no  lack  of  respect, 
for  the  older  generation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  a  love,  a  respect  so  great  as  to 
permit  of  divergences  of  opinion  and  procedure  in 
spite  of  differences  of  age. 

"I  am  not  going  to  bring  up  the  baby  in  the  way 
I  was  brought  up,  mamma,  darling, ' '  I  once  heard  a 
mother  of  a  month-old  baby  (her  first  child)  say  to 
the  baby's  grandmother. 

"Aren't  you,  dear?"  replied  the  older  lady, 
wath  a  smile.     "Why  not?" 

"Oh,"  returned  the  daughter,  "I  want  her  to  be 
better  than  I  am.  I  think  if  you'd  brought  me  up 
conversely  from  the  way  you  did,  I'd  have  been  a 
much  more  worth-while  person." 

She  spoke  very  solemnly,  but  her  mother  only 
laughed  and  then  fondly  kissed  her  daughter  and 
granddaughter.  "That  is  what  I  said  to  my  mother 
when  you  were  a  month  old!"  she  said  whimsically. 

Children  in  American  homes,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  be  affected  by  such  diversity  in  the  theories 
of  their  parents  and  their  grandparents  concerning 
their  rearing.     They  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
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''take  sides"  with  the  one  or  the  other;  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  puzzled  or  disturbed  by  the  principle  of  "con- 
trariwiseness "  governing  their  lives.  From  their 
earliest  years  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  small  girl 
very  soon  learns  that  the  real  reason  why  she  finds  a 
gold  bracelet  in  her  Christmas  stocking  is  that  mother 
''always  wanted  one,  but  grandma  did  not  approve 
of  jewelry  for  children."  The  little  boy  quickly 
discovers  that  his  dog  sleeps  on  the  foot  of  his  bed 
mainly  because  "father's  dog  was  never  allowed  even 
to  come  into  the  house.  Grandpa  was  a  doctor,  and 
thought  dogs  were  not  clean." 

This  knowledge  so  soon  acquired,  would  seem  to 
be  a  menace  to  family  unity ;  but  it  is  not — even  in 
homes  in  which  the  three  generations  are  living  to- 
gether. The  children  know  what  their  grandparents 
wished  for  their  parents;  they  know  what  their 
parents  wish  for  them;  but  most  of  all  and  best  of 
all,  they  know  what  they  wish  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  what  their  parents  had,  nor  what  their  parents 
try  to  give  them;  it  is  "what  other  children  have." 

Perhaps  all  children  are  conventional;  certainly 
American  children  are.  They  wish  to  have  what  the 
other  children  of  their  acquaintance  have,  they  wish 
to  do  what  those  other  children  do.  It  is  not  be- 
cause mother  wanted  a  bracelet,  and  never  had  it, 
that  the  little  girl  w^ould  have  a  bracelet;  it  is  be- 
cause "the  other  girls  have  bracelets."  Not  on  ac- 
count of  the  rules  that  forbade  father's  dog  the 
house  is  the  small  boy  happy  in  the  nightly  com- 
panionship of  his  dog;  he  takes  the  dog  to  bed  with 
him  for  the  reason  that  "the  other  boys'  dogs  sleep 
with  them." 

Even  unto  honors,  if  they  must  carry  them  alone, 
children  in  America  would  rather  not  be  born.     A 
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little  girl  who  lives  in  my  neighborhood  came  home 
from  school  in  tears  one  day  not  long  ago.  Her  father  is 
a  celebrated  writer.  The  schoolteacher,  who  happened 
to  select  one  of  his  stories  to  read  aloud  to  the  class, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  story  was 
the  father  of  my  small  friend.  "But  why  are  you 
crying  about  it,  sweetheart?"  her  father  asked.  "Do 
you  think  it's  such  a  bad  story?" 

"Oh,  no,"  the  little  girl  answered;  "it  is  a  good 
enough  story.  But  none  of  the  other  children's 
fathers  write  stories!  Why  do  you,  daddy?  It's  so 
peculiar ! ' ' 

It  may  be  that  all  children,  whatever  nationalities, 
are  like  this  little  girl.  We,  in  America,  have  a  fuller 
opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  minds  of  children  than  have  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth.  For  more  completely 
than  any  other  people,  do  American  fathers  and 
mothers  make  friends  and  companions  of  their  chil- 
dren, asking  from  them,  first,  love ;  then  trust ;  and 
last  of  all  the  deference  due  them  as  "elders."  Any 
child  may  feel  as  did  my  small  neighbor  about  a 
* '  peculiar ' '  father ;  only  a  child  who  has  been  his  com- 
rade as  well  as  his  child  would  so  freely  have  voiced 
her  feeling. 

We  all  remember  the  little  boy  in  Stevenson's 
poem,  "My  Treasures,"  whose  dearest  treasure,  a 
chisel,  was  dearest  because  "very  few  children  possess 
such  a  thing."  Had  he  been  an  American  child,  that 
chisel  would  not  have  been  a  "treasure"  at  all,  un- 
less all  of  the  children  possessed  such  a  thing. 

Not  only  do  the  children  of  our  nation  want 
what  the  other  children  of  their  circle  have  when 
they  can  use  it;  the}^  want  it  even  when  they  cannot 
use  it.     I  have  a  little  girl  friend,  who,  owing  to  an 
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accident  in  her  infancy,  is  slightly  lame.  Fortunately 
she  is  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  crutches;  but  she 
cannot  run  about,  and  she  walks  with  a  pathetically 
halting  step.  One  autumn  this  child  came  to  her 
mother  and  said :  ' '  Mamma,  I  'd  like  to  go  to  dancing 
school." 

"But,  my  dearest,  I'm  afraid — I  don't  believe — 
you  could  learn  to  dance — very  well,"  her  mother 
faltered. 

''Oh,  mamma,  I  couldn't  learn  to  dance  at  all!" 
the  little  girl  exclaimed,  as  if  surprised  that  her 
mother  did  not  fully  realize  this  fact. 

''Then,  dearest,  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  danc- 
ing school?"  her  mother  asked  gently. 

"The  other  girls  in  my  class  at  school  are  all 
going,"  the  child  said. 

Her  mother  was  silent;  and  the  little  girl  came 
closer  and  lifted  pleading  eyes  to  her  face.  "Please 
let  me  go  ! "  she  begged.  ' '  The  others  are  all  going, ' ' 
she  repeated. 

"I  could  not  bear  to  refuse  her,"  the  mother 
wrote  to  me  later.  "I  let  her  go.  I  feared  that  it 
would  only  make  her  feel  her  lameness  the  more 
keenly  and  be  a  source  of  distress  to  her.  But  it 
isn't;  she  enjoys  it.  She  can  not  even  try  to  learn 
to  dance ;  but  she  takes  pleasure  in  being  present  and 
watching  the  others,  to  say  nothing  of  wearing  a 
'dancing  school  dress'  as  they  do.  This  morning  she 
said  to  her  father:  'I  can't  dance,  papa;  but  I  can 
talk  about  it.  I  learn  how  at  dancing  school.  Oh, 
I  love  dancing  school ! '  " 

Her  particular  accomplishment  may  be  of  minute 
value  in  itself;  but  is  not  her  content  in  it  a  price- 
less good  ?  If  she  can  continue  to  enjoy  learning  only 
to  talk  about  the  pleasures  her  lameness  will  not  per- 
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mit  her  otherwise  to  share,  her  dancing  school  lessons 
will  have  taught  her  better  things  than  they  taught 
*'the  other  children,"  who  could  dance. 

That  mother  was  her  little  girl's  confidential 
friend  as  well  as  her  mother.  The  child,  quite  un- 
reservedly, told  her  what  she  wanted  and  why  she 
wanted  it.  It  was  no  weak  indulgence  of  a  child's 
whim,  but  a  genuine  respect  for  another  person's 
rights  as  an  individual — even  though  that  individual 
was  merely  a  little  child — that  led  that  mother  to 
allow  her  daughter  to  have  what  she  wanted.  May 
not  some  subtle  sense  of  this  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  child's  happiness  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  desire? 
She  wanted  to  go  to  dancing  school  because  the  other 
children  were  going;  but  may  she  not  have  liked 
going  because  she  felt  that  her  mother  understood 
and  sympathized  with  her  desire  to  go? 

A  Frenchwoman  to  whom  I  once  said  that  Ameri- 
can parents  treat  their  children  in  many  ways  as 
though  they  were  their  contemporaries  remarked, 
* '  But  does  that  not  make  the  children  old  before  their 
time?" 

So  far  from  this,  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 
keep  the  parents  young  after  their  time.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  we  have,  in  America,  fewer  and  fewer 
grandmothers  who  are  ''sweet  old  ladies,"  and  more 
and  more  who  are  "charming  elderly  women."  We 
hear  less  and  less  about  the  ''older"  and  "younger" 
generations;  increasingly  we  merge  two,  and  even 
three  generations  into  one. 

Only  yesterday,  calling  upon  a  new  acquaintance, 
I  heard  the  four-year-old  boy  of  the  house,  in  men- 
tioning his  father,  refer  to  him  as  "Henry."  His 
grandmother  smiled,  and  his  mother  said,  casually : 
"When  you  speak  of  father,  dear,  it  would  be  better 
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to  say,  'my  father'  so  people  will  be  sure  to  know 
whom  you  mean.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
Grandma  always  says  'my  son,'  and  I  always  say 
'my  husband,'  when  we  speak  of  him." 

"Does  he  call  his  father  by  his  Christian  name?" 
I  could  not  resist  questioning,  when  the  little  boy 
had  left  the  room. 

"Sometimes,"  replied  the  child's  mother.  "He 
hears  so  many  persons  do  it,  he  can't  see  why  he 
shouldn't.  And  there  really  is  no  reason.  Soon 
enough  he  \W11  find  out  that  it  isn't  customary  and 
stop  doing  it." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  children 
were  taught  to  address  their  parents  as  "honored 
sir"  and  "respected  madam."  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  parents  are  as  much  honored  and  respected  now 
as  then ;  and — more  important  still — both  they  and  the 
children  are,  if  not  dearer,  yet  nearer  to  one  another. 

In  small  as  well  as  large  matters,  they  slip  into 
their  parents'  places,  neither  encouraged  nor  dis- 
couraged, but  simply  accepted.  Companions  and 
friends,  they  behave  as  such,  and  are  treated  in  a 
companionable  and  friendly  manner. 
No  age  The  other  afternoon  I  dropped  in  at  teatime  for 

American     a  glimpsc  of  an  old  friend.    Her  little  girl  came  into 
children       ^^iq  room  in  the  wake  of  the  tea  tray.    "Let  me  pour 
the  tea,"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Very  well,"  her  mother  acquiesced.  "Be  care- 
ful not  to  fill  the  cups  too  full,  so  that  they  overflow 
into  the  saucers ;  and  do  not  forget  that  the  tea  is 
hot,"  she  supplemented. 

The  little  girl  had  never  poured  the  tea  before, 
but  her  mother  neither  watched  her  nor  gave  her  any 
further  directions.  The  child  devoted  herself  to  her 
pleasant  task.    With  entire  ease  and  unconsciousness 
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she  filled  the  cups  and  made  the  usual  inquiries  as 
to  ' '  One  lump,  or  two  ? ' '  and  * '  Cream  or  lemon  ? ' ' 

"Isn't  she  rather  young  to  pour  the  tea?"  I  sug- 
gested when  we  were  alone.  "I  don't  see  why,"  my 
friend  said.  ''There  isn't  any  'age  limit'  about  pour- 
ing tea.  She  does  it  for  her  dolls  in  the  nursery ; 
she  might  just  as  well  do  it  for  us  here.  Of  course 
it  is  hot ;  but  she  can  be  careful. ' ' 

There  are  few  things  in  regard  to  the  doing  or  the 
saying  or  the  thinking,  of  which  American  parents 
apprehend  any  "age  limit."  Their  children  are  not 
"tender  juveniles."  They  do  not  have  a  detached 
life  of  their  own  which  the  parents  "share,"  nor  do 
the  parents  have  a  detached  life  of  their  o^\'n  which 
the  children  "share."  There  is  the  common  life  of 
the  home,  to  which  all,  parents  and  children,  and 
often  grandparents,  too,  contribute,  and  in  which 
they  all  "share." 

This  is  the  secret  of  that  genuine  satisfaction  that 
so  many  of  us  grown-ups  in  America  find  in  the 
society  of  children,  whether  they  are  members  of  our 
own  families  or  are  the  children  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  invite  to 
Sunday  dinner  a  little  boy  friend  of  mine  who  is  nine 
years  old.  Lest  he  might  feel  his  youth  in  a  house- 
hold which  no  longer  contains  any  nine-year-olds,  I 
invited  to  "meet  him"  two  other  boys,  playmates  of 
his,  of  about  the  same  age.  There  chanced  also  to 
be  present  a  friend,  a  professor  in  a  woman's  col- 
lege, into  whose  daily  life  very  seldom  strays  a  boy, 
especially  one  nine  years  old.  "What  interesting 
things  have  you  been  doing  lately?"  she  observed 
to  the  boy  beside  her,  in  the  pause  which  followed 
our  settling  of  ourselves  at  the  table.     "I  have  been 
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seeing  'The  Blue  Bird,'  "  he  at  once  answered. 
''Have  you  seen  it?"  he  next  asked.  No  sooner  had 
she  replied  than  he  turned  to  me.  "I  suppose,  of 
course,  you've  seen  it?"  he  next  asked.  "Not  yet," 
I  told  him;  "but  I've  read  it."  "Oh,  so  have  I!" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  other  boys;  "and  I've  seen  it, 
too.  There  is  one  act  in  the  play  that  isn't  in  the 
book — 'The  Land  of  Happiness'  it  is.  My  mother 
says  she  doesn't  think  Mr.  Maeterlinck  could  have 
written  it;  it  is  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
play."  Those  present,  old  and  young,  who  had  seen 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  debated  this  possibility  at  some 
length.  Then  the  boy  who  had  introduced  it  said 
to  me:  "I  wonder,  when  you  see  it,  whether  you'll 
think  Mr.  Maeterlinck  wrote  'The  Land  of  Happi- 
ness' act,  or  not."  "I  haven't  seen  'The  Blue 
Bird,'  "  the  third  boy  remarked,  "but  I've  seen  the 
Coronation  pictures."  Whereupon  we  fell  to  dis- 
cussing moving  picture  shows. 

During  the  progress  of  that  dinner  we  considered 
many  other  subjects,  lighting  upon  them  casually ; 
touching  upon  them  lightly ;  and — most  significant  of 
all — discoursing  upon  them  as  familiars  and  equals. 
None  of  us  who  were  grown-up  "talked  down"  to 
the  boys,  and  certainly  none  of  the  boys  "talked 
up"  to  us.  Each  one  of  them  at  home  was  a  "dear 
partner"  of  every  other  member  of  the  family, 
younger  and  older,  larger  and  smaller.  Inevitably, 
each  one,  w^hen  away  from  home,  became  quite  spon- 
taneously an  equal  shareholder  in  whatever  was  to 
be  possessed  at  all. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Sunday  of  that  dinner,  I 
met  one  of  my  boy  guests  on  the  street.  "I've  seen 
'The  Blue  Bird,'  "  I  said  to  him;  "and  I'm  inclined 
to  think  that  if  Mr.  Maeterlinck  did  write  the  act 
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'The  Land  of  Happiness,'  he  ^^Tote  it  long  after  he 
had  written  the  rest  of  the  phiy.  I  think  perhaps 
that  is  why  it  is  so  dilfcrent  from  the  other  acts." 
' '  Why,  I  never  thought  of  that ! ' '  the  boy  cried,  with 
absolute  unaffectedness.  He  appeared  to  consider  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said:  ''I'll  tell  my 
mother;  she'll  be  interested." 

Foreign  visitors  of  distinction  not  infrequently 
have  accused  American  children  of  being  "pert,"  or 
"lacking  in  reverence,"  or  "sophisticated."  Those 
of  us  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  children 
of  our  o\^Ti  Nation  can  not  concur  in  any  of  these  ac- 
cusations. Unhappily,  there  are  children  in  America, 
as  there  are  children  in  every  land,  who  ai'c  pert  and 
lacking  in  reverence  and  sophisticated ;  but  they  are 
in  the  small  minority  and  they  are  not  the  children 
to  whom  foreigners  refer  when  they  make  their 
sweeping  arraignments. 

The  most  gently  reared,  the  most  carefully  nur- 
tured, of  our  children  are  those  usually  seen  by  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors;  for  such  foreigners  are 
apt  to  be  guests  of  the  families  to  which  these  chil- 
dren belong.  The  spirit  of  frank  camaraderie  dis- 
played by  the  children  they  mistake  for  "pertness"; 
the  trustful  freedom  of  their  attitude  toward  their 
elders  they  interpret  as  "lack  of  reverence";  and 
their  eager  interest  in  subjects  ostensibly  beyond  their 
years  they  misread  as  "sophistication." 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  American  small  boys 
have  not  the  quaint  courtliness  of  French  small  boys ; 
that  American  little  girls  are  without  the  pretty  shy- 
ness of  English  little  girls.  We  are  compelled  to 
grant  that  in  America  between  the  nursery  and  the 
drawing-room  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed.  This  con- 
dition of  things  has  its  real  disadvantages  and  trials; 
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but  has  it  not  also  its  ideal  advantages  and  blessings  ? 
Co-operative  living  together,  in  spite  of  individual 
differences,  is  one  of  these  advantages;  tender  in- 
timacy between  persons  of  varying  ages  is  one  of 
these  blessings. 

A  German  woman,  on  her  first  visit  to  America, 
said  to  me,  as  we  talked  about  children,  that  with 
our  national  habit  of  treating  them  as  what  we 
Americans  call  "chums,"  she  wondered  how  parents 
kept  any  authority  over  them,  and  especially  main- 
tained any  government  of  them.  ''I  should  think 
that  the  commandment,  'Children  obey  your  parents,' 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or  thrust 
aside,"  she  said,  "in  a  country  in  which  children  and 
parents  are  'chums'  as  Americans  say." 

That  ancient  commandment  would  seem  to  be 
too  toweringly  large  to  be  overlooked,  too  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  world  to  be  thrust  aside.  It  is  a  very 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  of  a  commandment. 

American  parents  do  not  relinquish  their  au- 
thority over  their  children.  As  for  government — 
like  other  wise  parents,  they  aim  to  help  it  to  develop 
as  soon  as  it  properly  can,  from  a  government  of 
and  for  their  children  into  a  government  by  them. 
Self-government  is  the  lesson  of  lessons  they  most 
earnestly  desire  to  teach  their  children. 

Methods  of  teaching  it  differ.  Indeed,  as  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  their  children  anything,  American 
fathers  and  mothers  have  no  fixed  standard,  no 
homogeneous  ideal.  More  likely  than  not  they  fol- 
low in  this  important  matter  their  custom  in  matters 
of  lesser  import — of  employing  a  method  directly 
opposed  to  the  method  of  their  own  parents,  and 
employing  it  simply  because  it  is  directly  opposed. 
This  is  but  too  apt  to  be  their  interpretation  of  the 
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phrase  ''modernity  in  child  nurture."  But  the  chil- 
dren learn  the  lesson.  They  learn  the  other  great 
and  fundamental  lessons  of  life,  too,  and  learn  them 
well,  from  these  American  fathers  and  mothers  who 
are  so  friendly  and  companionable  and  sympathetic 
with  them. 

Why  should  they  not?  There  is  no  antagonism 
between  love  and  law.  Parents  are  in  a  position  of 
authority  over  their  children ;  no  risk  of  the  strength 
of  that  position  is  involved  in  a  friendship  between 
parents  and  children  anywhere.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  American  parents  should  retain  their  au- 
thority over  their  children.  What  is  noteworthy  is 
that  their  children,  less  than  any  other  children  of 
the  ci\alized  world,  rebel  against  it  or  chafe  under 
it.  They  perceive  so  soon  that  their  parents  are 
governing  them  only  because  they  are  not  wise  enough 
to  govern  themselves;  they  realize  so  early  that  gov- 
ernment by  some  person  or  persons,  is  the  estate  in 
common  of  us  all. 

One  day  last  summer  at  the  seashore,  I  saw  a  tiny 
boy,  starting  from  the  bathhouse  of  his  family,  la- 
boriously drawing  a  rather  large  piece  of  driftwood 
along  the  beach.  Finally  he  carefully  deposited  it 
in  the  sand  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bathhouse.  ''Why  did  you  bring  that  big  piece  of 
wood  all  the  way  up  here?"  I  inquired  as  he  passed 
me.  "My  father  told  me  to,"  the  child  replied. 
"Why?"  I  found  myself  asking.  "Because  I  got 
it  here ;  and  it  is  against  the  law  of  this  town  to  take 
anything  from  this  beach,  except  shells.  Did  you 
know  that?     I  didn't;  my  father  just  'splained  it  to 


me." 


American  fathers  and  mothers  explain  so  many     J^® 


American 


things   to   their  children!      And  American   children      habit  of 
explain  quite  as  great  a  number  of  things  to  their      to  children 
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parents.  They  can ;  because  they  are  not  only  friends, 
but  familiar  friends.  We  have  all  read  continental 
autobiographies,  of  which  the  chapters  under  the 
general  title  ''Early  Years,"  contained  records  of 
fears  based  upon  images  implanted  in  the  mind  and 
flourishing  there — images  arising  from  some  childish 
misapprehension  or  misinterpretation  of  some  or- 
dinary and  perfectly  explainable  circumstance.  "I 
was  afraid  to  pass  a  closed  closet  alone  after  dark," 
one  of  these  says.  ''I  had  heard  of  'skeletons  in 
closets ! '  I  knew  there  were  none  in  our  closets  in 
the  daytime,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  that  they  did 
not  come  to  sleep  in  them  at  night,  and  I  was  too  shy 
to  inquire  of  my  parents.  What  terrors  I  suffered! 
I  was  half-gro\^^l  before  I  understood  what  a  'skele- 
ton in  a  closet'  was." 

An  American  child  would  have  discovered  what 
one  was  within  five  minutes  after  hearing  it  first 
mentioned,  provided  he  had  the  slightest  interest  in 
knowing.  No  American  child  is  too  shy  to  inquire  of 
his  parents  concerning  anything  he  may  wish  to 
know.  Shyness  is  a  veil  children  wear  before  stran- 
gers; in  the  company  of  their  intimates  they  lay  it 
aside — and  forget  it.  In  the  autobiographies  of 
Americans  we  do  not  find  many  accounts  of  childish 
terrors  arising  from  any  reserve  in  the  direction  of 
asking  questions.  In  their  homes  there  are  no  closets 
whose  doors  they  are  afraid  to  pass,  or  to  open  after 
dark. 
Chum3  ' '  American  children  are  all  so  different ! "  an  Eng- 

lishman complained  to  me  not  long  ago;  "as  different 
as  their  several  homes.  One  can  make  no  statement 
about  them  that  is  conclusive." 
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But  can  one  not?  To  be  sure,  they  do  vary,  and 
their  homes  vary,  too;  but  in  one  great,  significant, 
fundamental  particuhir  they  are  all  alike.  In  Ameri- 
can homes  the  parents  not  only  love  their  children, 
and  the  children  their  parents;  their  "way  of  lov- 
ing" is  such  that  one  may  say  of  them,  "Their  souls 
do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love."  They  and  their 
parents  are  "chums." 
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HOW  TO  BRING  UP  CHILDREN 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

|0T  as  a  mother  but  as  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren I  have  some  claim  to  speak  to  parents. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  the  father  to 
let  the  mother  have  all  the  care  of  home  life. 
"With  love  and  affection  there  should  be  common 
sense  and  sanity  in  bringing  up  children.  By  in- 
dulgence and  weak  will  parents  may  purchase  mis- 
erable minutes  of  ease  at  the  cost  of  all  their  chil- 
dren's future.  I  believe  in  inculcating  self-control 
as  one  of  the  essentials  in  training  children. 

Fundamentally  the  questions  of  love  and  con- 
fidence between  parents  and  children  underlie  the 
whole  social  system — not  only  underlie  but  are.  Our 
civil  life  in  the  long  run  will  rise  or  sink  as  the 
average  family  is  a  success  or  failure.  All  questions 
of  social  life  will  solve  themselves  if  the  children  are 
brought  up  to  be  the  highest  they  are  capable  of 
being,  if  our  social  and  family  relations  are  as  they 
should  be ;  if  not,  no  material  prosperity,  no  progress 
in  literature,  art,  success  in  business  or  victory  in 
war  will  make  up  for  it  to  the  nation. 

I  believe  the  mother,  to  be  a  sincere  mother,  must 
be  more  than  a  cross  between  the  head  nurse  and  the 
housekeeper.  She  must  have  an  interest  in  outside 
things  to  keep  her  own  self-respect,  and  when  she 
loses  that  self-respect,  she  loses  the  respect  of  her 
children.     We  know  of  many  a  mother,   good  and 
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kind,  sacrificing  herself  to  her  children  who,  through 
that  sacrifice,  has  lost  her  power  of  doing  good.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  read  Mary  E.  Wilkins'  ''Revolt 
of  Mother"?  You  should  read  it,  for  it  contains 
profound  moral  lessons. 

No  family  can  become  all  that  it  should  be  if  the 
father  does  not  do  his  share,  and  if  the  mother  does 
not  keep  in  touch  sufficiently  with  outside  interest 
and  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  to  become  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus  to  her  children.  Mothers,  educate 
your  girls  to  be  womanly ;  educate  your  boys  to  be 
manly.  There  are  women  who  develop  the  intellectual 
side  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  womanly,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  noticed,  in  visiting  your  woman's 
colleges,  the  fine  physical  type — cultivation  of  the 
body  not  neglected  in  cultivation  of  the  brain,  and 
both  not  developed  at  the  expense  of  character. 

Educate  the  girl  to  be  just  as  much  of  a  womanly 
heroine  as  the  heroines  of  any  of  the  romances  of  the 
century ;  yet  have  her  wise,  with  a  well-trained  mind, 
thoroughly  awake  to  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
In  your  training  of  children  let  there  be  zeal — with 
that  zeal  must  go  sanity,  if  your  work  is  really  going 
to  count  for  good. 

I  think  all  those  people  who  are  bringing  up  the 
boys  and  girls  who  will  naturally  be  the  leaders  of 
the  next  century,  should  keep  it  peculiarly  in  mind 
to  train  those  children  to  have  not  wholly  the  nega- 
tive virtues  but  to  cultivate  the  positive. 

Train  your  boy  to  use  his  fighting  instincts  on 
the  side  of  righteousness.  Do  not  punish  him  for 
what  is  simply  an  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  be- 
cause he  is  healthy  and  full  of  life.  But  punish  any- 
thing like  cruelty ;  punish  him  when  he  abuses  his 
strength.     Train  up  his  character.     As  one  who  sees 
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infinitely  much  of  the  wickedness  in  the  world,  I 
have  grown  to  count  the  waste  of  intelligent  and 
strong  effort  for  righteousness  to  represent  a  positive 
misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  persons  who  so  waste  the 
effort.  We  can't  afford  it.  We  need  all  the  effort 
towards  righteousness  possible.  Your  children  are 
the  people  who  will  shape  the  questions  of  the  next 
century,  in  which  there  will  be  a  coming  together  of 
the  nations  and  a  gathering  of  problems  greater  than 
ever  before.  And  in  this  next  century  we  shall  need 
every  ounce  of  morality,  of  firm  courage,  of  lofty 
purpose ;  not  the  nice  people,  the  people  who  want  to 
sit  at  home,  who  would  use  futile  efforts,  who  would 
confine  their  endeavors  to  passing  resolutions — but 
we  shall  need  the  people  who  feel  a  burning  sense  of 
indignation  at  corruption,  at  wrongs,  at  injustices, 
at  foul  living,  people  who  will  go  out  and  work  to 
set  the  world  aright. 
Common  Character  counts  for  more  than  money.     It  de- 

above  au  pcuds  ou  mothers  to  bring  up  their  children  clean 
in  life,  clean  in  thought — their  sons  as  well  as  their 
daughters,  to  inculcate  courage  in  their  daughters 
as  well  as  in  their  sons,  and  above  all,  to  teach  them 
common  sense. 


BUILDING  A  GOOD  LIFE* 

WILLIAM  A.  McKEEVER 
Professor  of  Psychology,   Manhattan   Agricultural  College 

S  with  the  construction  of  a  house,  so  it  is  in  what  is  a 
some  measure  with  the  building  of  a  char-  ^°°^  ^^^^ 
ac'ter.  Some  lives  apparently  are  constructed 
to  look  at ;  that  is,  with  the  thought  that  outer 
adornment  and  a  mere  appearance  of  worth  and 
beauty  constitute  the  essential  qualities.  Other  lives 
are,  in  a  sense,  made  to  sell.  Not  infrequently  parents 
are  found  developing  their  boys  and  girls  as  if  the 
chief  purpose  were  to  place  them  somewhere  or  other 
in  the  best  possible  money  market.  A  life  is  worth 
only  as  much  as  it  will  bring  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  apparently  the  predominating  thought  of  such  per- 
sons. And  then,  occasionally,  a  life  is  built  to  live  in; 
that  is,  with  the  idea  that  intrinsic  w^orth  constitutes 
the  essential  nature  of  the  ideal  character. 

But  what  is  a  good  life?  And  why  is  not  this 
precisely  the  cjuestion  for  all  parents  to  ask  them- 
selves at  the  time  they  begin  the  development  of  the 
lives  of  their  own  boys  and  girls?  Assuming  a  fairly 
sound  physical  and  mental  inheritance  on  the  part  of 
the  child  and  the  given  environment  as  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  construction,  what  ideals  should  parents 
have  uppermost  in  mind  ])efore  undertaking  the  tre- 
mendously important  and  interesting  duties  of  con- 
structing worthy  manhood  and  womanhood  out  of 
the  inherent  natures  of  their  children? 


*Prom  "Farm  Boys  and  Girls,"  copyrighted  l)y  the  Maomillan  Co. 
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Good  health  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  develop  a  sound,  efficient 

life  without  the  fundamental  quality  of  good  health. 
So  it  may  be  well  to  remind  parents  of  this  fact  and 
to  urge  them  especially  to  avoid  in  the  lives  of  the 
children,  first,  the  beginnings  of  those  lighter  ail- 
ments which  frequently  grow  into  menacing  habits — 
for  example,  the  diseases  that  become  chronic  as  a 
result  of  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  weather — and 
second,  those  various  contagious  diseases  which  so 
often  permanently  deplete  the  health  of  children,  such 
as  scarlet  fever  and  whooping  cough.  It  is  now  held 
by  medical  authority  that  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  children  from  taking  such 
infectious  ailments^ — tlmt  the  so-called  diseases  of 
children  can  and  should  be  practically  all  avoided. 
Usefulness  The  newer  ideals  of  character  building  call  for 

the  early  training  of  all  children  as  if  they  were  to 
enter  permanently  upon  some  bread-winning  pur- 
suit. Such  training  is  a  most  direct  means  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  provided  it  be  correlated  with 
the  proper  amount  of  book  learning  and  play  and 
recreation.  Such  uniform  and  character  building 
discipline  tends  to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  race, 
and  to  acquaint  all  the  young  with  the  thoughts  and 
feeling  of  the  great  productive  classes.  It  may  be 
this  is  now  regarded  as  both  a  direct  means  of  cul- 
ture and  of  leading  the  young  mind  into  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  masses.  Such  train- 
ing is  regarded  also  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
preserving  our  social  democracy.  Therefore,  although 
on  account  of  inherited  wealth  the  child  may  ap- 
parently be  destined  for  a  life  of  comparative  ease, 
even  then  there  is  every  justification  for  teaching 
him  early  how  to  work  as  if  he  must  do  so  to  earn 
his  own  living. 
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In  the  construction  of  a  good  life,  moral  strength 
must  be  estimated  as  one  of  the  '  nportant  founda- 
tion stones.  But  this  quality  is  ]  t  so  much  a  gift 
of  nature  or  an  inheritance  as  it  is  an  acquisition. 
It  cannot  be  bought  or  acquired  througli  merely 
hearing  about  it,  but  it  must  come  as  a  result  of  a 
large  number  of  experiences  of  trial  and  error.  The 
child  acquires  moral  self-reliance  i  om  the  practice 
of  overcoming  temptation  in  pro^.  ^rtion  to  his 
strength,  the  test  being  made  heavier  as  fast  as  his 
ability  to  Anthstand  temptation  increases.  As  will  be 
sho"s\Ti  later,  it  proves  weakening  to  the  character  of 
the  grown  child  to  keep  him  entirely  free  from  temp- 
tation and  the  possible  contamination  of  his  char- 
acter in  order  that  he  may  grow  up  ''good." 

The  good  life  is  not  merely  self-sustaining  in  an 
economic  way,  but  it  is  also  trained  in  the  perform- 
ance of  altruistic  deeds.  In  building  up  the  lives 
of  the  young  it  will  be  necessary  and  most  helpful 
to  think  of  the  matter  of  social  efficiency.  Therefore, 
it  vnW  be  seen  to  that  the  child  have  practice  in  as- 
suming the  leadership  among  his  fellows,  in  taking 
the  initiative  on  many  little  occasions,  and  in  some 
instances  to  tlie  extent  of  standing  out  against  the 
combined,  sentiment  of  his  young  associates.  Of 
course,  during  all  this  time  he  will  be  backed  strongly 
by  the  advice  and  the  insistent  direction  of  his 
parents,  the  idea  being  to  induce  him  to  think  out  his 
o\\Ti  social  pro])lems  and  to  carry  forward  any  suit- 
able plans  of  a  social  nature  that  he  may  devise. 

Few  parents  will  deny  that  religious  instruction 
is  just  as  essential  to  the  development  of  a  good  so- 
ciety as  is  intellectual  instruction.  Indeed,  there  is 
much  evidence  to  bear  out  tlie  conviction  tliat  relijjrion 
is  a  deep  and  permanent  instinct  in  all  normal  hu- 
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man  beings.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  such  an  instinct  should  have  some  form  of  awak- 
ening and  indulgence  in  the  life  of  the  child.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  thought  or  intention  of  prescribing 
any  particular  form  of  religious  faith.  He  might  at 
least  be  sent  to  Sunday  school  and  to  church  reg- 
ularly, where  he  may  be  led  to  do  a  small  amount 
of  religious  thinking  on  his  own  account. 
Happiness  The  good  life  is  a  happy  life.    But  nearly  all  the 

students  of  human  problems  seem  to  think  that  hap- 
piness eludes  the  grasp  of  the  one  who  seeks  it  in  a 
direct  way.  ''I  want  my  children  to  be  happy  and 
enjoy  life,"  is  often  the  remark  of  well  meaning 
parents.  They  then  proceed  as  if  joy  and  happiness 
could  be  had  for  money.  It  is  true  that  during  his 
early  years  of  indifference  to  any  serious  concern 
or  personal  responsibility,  the  child  may  be  made  ex- 
tremely happy  by  giving  him  everything  his  childish 
appetite  may  call  for  and  allowing  him  to  grow  up 
in  idleness.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  normal 
individual  begins  to  question  his  own  personal  and 
intrinsic  worth.  The  instincts  and  desires  of  mature 
life  come  on  and  if  there  be  not  available  the  means 
for  the  realization  of  the  better  instinctive  ambitions, 
then  bitterness  and  woe  are  likely  to  become  one's 
permanent  portion. 

However,  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  certainty  that 
happiness  and  contentment  will  naturally  come  in 
full  measure  into  the  life  that  has  been  well  built 
during  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth.  If  the  good 
health  has  been  conserved,  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
service  prepared  for,  moral  strength  built  into  the 
character,  social  efficiency  looked  after  continuously, 
and  something  of  religious  experience  not  neglected — 
it  will  most  certainly  follow  as  the  day  follows  the 
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night  that  the  wholesome  enjoyments  and  the  durable 
satisfactions  of  living  will  come  to  such  an  individual. 

The  writer  would  gladly  lead  rural  parents  to  the  muft'^^Lnt 
point  of  being  very  courageous  and  optimistic  about  for  efficiency 
their  infant  children.  lie  would  have  them  see  in  the 
latter  all  the  possibilities  of  good  and  efficiency  that 
they  may  care  to  attempt  to  bring  out  by  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  training.  For  that  matter,  it 
can  be  shown  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  men  are 
constantly  springing  up  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mon masses  and  from  those  of  humble  parentage. 
Some  of  these  great  leaders,  it  is  true,  are  what  may 
be  called  accidental  geniuses  in  respect  to  their  native 
strength  and  their  persistent  life  purposes.  But  many 
others,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  are  merely 
men  and  women  who  have  been  reasonably  sound  at 
birth  and  who  have  been  trained  from  childhood  to 
maturity  in  a  manner  that  best  serves  to  build  up 
strong,  efficient  character. 
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THE    CONTRIBUTION   OF   THE    KINDERGAR- 
TEN TO  THE  HOME 

BERTHA  PAYNE  NEWELL 
(A  reference  paper) 

N  going  over  my  own  experience  in  dealing 
with  one  baby  girl  and  in  recalling  brief  ex- 
periences in  taking  the  mother's  place  with 
a  family  of  older  children,  I  have  summed 
up  some  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  kindergarten 
principles  have  been  of  most  constant  help.  The 
child  who  is  finding  himself  through  happy  mental 
activity  is  at  the  same  time  ''being  good,"  for  he  is 
not  at  warfare  with  law. 

"We  all  recognize  children's  right  to  be  well  fed, 
and  clothed  and  housed,  and  to  such  schooling  as 
their  parents  can  give  them  or  the  State  can  furnish, 
but  there  are  other  rights  just  as  essential,  chief 
among  which  is  the  right  of  the  little  individual  to 
self-expression — in  the  words  of  Froebel,  ''to  try 
what  strength  within  himself  may  be."  The  ex- 
pression of  individuality  means  to  many  such  liberty 
or  license  as  causes  the  elder  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  be  put  to  utter  rout  by  the  younger  ones. 
The  name  "kindergarten  methods"  has  become  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  weak  in  dealing  with  children, 
because  of  a  popular  misconception  of  Froebel's 
meaning  in  his  terms  "individuality,"  and  "free- 
dom." Individuality  is  the  thing  with  which  we  are 
born   and   which  we   further   achieve   through   self- 
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expression.  The  self-expression  which  helps  to  de- 
velop character  in  the  individual  is  bound  to  come 
into  conflict  with  other  people's  rights  and  interests, 
and  the  parent  and  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the 
child  is  taught  to  recognize  individual  desires  and 
rights  of  others,  both  in  his  playmates  and  in  the 
grown-ups.  He  must  be  taught  in  his  self-expressive 
play  the  distinction  between  the  use  and  abuse  of 
freedom.  Freedom  is  won  by  winning  power  to  do, 
to  achieve.  Laws  must  be  obeyed  before  the  individ- 
ual wins  freedom.  There  are  countless  ways  of  dem- 
onstrating this  to  children  through  their  play.  Self- 
expression  must  be  granted  children  in  play  if  they 
are  to  gain  ideas,  knowledge  and  foresight  in  work. 
This  takes  constant  planning  by  the  mother  and 
continual  deliberation  and  decision  on  her  part  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  self-expression  of  the  in- 
dividual child  may  exercise  itself.  We  must  avoid 
the  manufacture  of  Dombey  Sons,  and  we  do  want 
full  active  play  where  it  will  neither  hurt  nor  hinder 
anyone. 

The  following  simple  rules  are  not  given  out  as      simple  rules 
the  Laws  of  the  IMedes  and  Persians : 

1.  Let  children  be  independent.  Let  them  do 
everything  for  themselves  that  they  can  do. 

2.  Let  them  find  out  the  best  or  right  way  by 
fumbling  alone  each  in  his  o\\ii  way  if  they  will  to 
do  so.  Let  your  help  come  when  the  child  sees  that 
he  needs  it,  after  the  exercise  of  his  own  best  energy 
and  skill.  Help  him  then  to  find  the  steps  tliat  will 
accomplish  the  work. 

3.  When  a  child  strongly  desires  to  follow  out 
any  line  of  occupation  that  is  discommoding  to  others 
try  to  find  for  him  a  place,  mode  or  time  that  will  not 
hinder  others. 
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4.  Never  disturb  a  child  that  is  happily  occupied 
if  you  can  help  it.  Interruption  with  well  meant 
suggestions,  talks  or  checking  lead  to  a  loss  of  power 
and  independence. 

Let  children  learn  early  to  wash  and  dress  them- 
selves, to  hang  up  their  own  wraps.  Let  them  help 
you  even  when  it  would  be  easier  to  work  alone.  Many 
a  time  I  have  let  my  baby  of  two  and  one-half  years 
carry  to  the  table,  one  by  one,  the  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  cups,  saucers,  plates  and  glasses,  while  I 
would  be  in  the  kitchen  preparing  supper,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cook.  It  took  much  more  time,  but  I  had 
my  satisfaction  in  the  delight  of  the  little  one.  Her 
face  glows  at  such  times  with  the  joy  of  being  like 
grown  folks.  I  have  taken  a  little  extra  time  to 
teach  her  a  more  customary  placing  of  these  table 
articles  than  her  own. 

The  text  for  the  four  rules  given  above  lies  in  the 
first  three  plays  in  Froebel's  Mother  Play  Book,  and 
is  merely  putting  into  practice  his  command: 

'^You  will  fasten  his  impulsive  movements,  exer- 
cise his  strength,  cultivate  his  activity,  prepare  him 
through  doing  for  seeing,  through  the  exertions  of 
his  power  for  its  comprehension.  In  a  word,  you 
will  seek  through  self-activity  to  lead  him  to  self 
knowledge." 

The  fumbling  attempts  of  children  to  accomplish 
some  definite  end  is  often  exasperating  to  their  elders 
who,  unable  to  endure  the  irritation,  take  the  task 
away,  and  complete  it,  not  realizing  that  what  the 
child  wants  is  the  sense  of  individual  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  the  finished  thing.  One  of  the 
keen  memories  of  my  childhood  illustrates  this  point. 
I  was  working  away  one  hot  summer  afternoon  in  a 
room  devoted  to  my  brothers  for  their  woodworking, 
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trying  to  make  a  doll's  table  out  of  a  square  end  of 
board  and  four  pieces  of  lath.  I  had  succeeded  in 
nailing  on  three  very  wobbly  legs  when  my  father 
came  in.  Being  a  very  exact  workman  with  tools 
he  stood  amazed  at  my  pitiful  attempt,  then  kindly 
taking  it  and  the  tools  from  my  hands  he  drew  out 
the  nails,  measured  and  sawed  the  legs  to  an  exact 
length  and  nailed  them  on  properly  to  my  grief  and 
disgust.  He  never  knew  that  I  was  not  highly 
pleased,  that  what  I  wanted  was  not  a  table,  but  to 
make  a  table.     I  think  I  never  played  with  it. 

The  third  rule  will  make  the  mother  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  but  what  task  ever  amounted  to  much  that 
did  not  mean  that  some  one  had  taken  pains?  Let 
me  repeat :  If  a  desire  to  do  some  particular  thing  is 
very  strong  in  a  child  and  it  does  not  seem  feasible 
to  let  him  carry  it  out  at  that  especial  moment  or 
place,  plan  a  time  and  place  in  which  the  play  may 
be  carried  on.  If  playing  Indians  in  the  house  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  sanity  of  the  growTi-up  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  mother  who  values  play  will 
find  some  outdoor  place  where  it  can  be  carried  on  in 
safety.  When  scenery  and  costumes  are  needed  for 
a  play  she  will  leave  her  own  employment  to  help  the 
children  assemble  the  properties.  If  the  building 
blocks  are  in  the  way  and  make  a  noise  on  the  sitting- 
room  floor,  she  finds  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  or  porch 
where  the  little  ones  can  build  without  disturbing  or 
being  disturbed. 

I  sometimes  doubt  whether  a  mother  who  is  an 
exceedingly  good  mother  to  a  family  of  growing  chil- 
dren can  be  at  the  same  time  an  exceedingly  good 
housekeeper,  for  if  she  helps  them  carry  out  their 
schemes  and  gives  them  her  encouragement  and  com- 
panionship, the  dusting  and  cleaning  must  sometimes 
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be  neglected.  This,  however,  is  merely  giving  up  the 
temporal  for  the  eternal.  What  is  a  clean  shelf  or  a 
dustless  parlor  compared  to  keeping  the  confidence  of 
a  group  of  children,  and  what  is  finer  than  the  affec- 
tion between  them  and  the  mother  who  possesses  this 
secret  of  being  ever  young? 

Obedience  The  mother  stands  to  the  child  as  the  embodiment 

of  law.  Natural  law  is  inexorable,  as  the  child  finds 
to  his  cost  when  his  conduct  brings  him  into  conflict 
with  it.  The  moral  law  is  no  less  inexorable,  and  its 
transgressions  no  less  visited  by  pain  and  sorrow.  But 
it  takes  a  lifetime  for  some  of  us  to  find  this  out. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  mother  and  teacher  to  see  that 
the  child  finds  out  some  of  these  great  searching,  un- 
yielding laws,  and  to  make  him  realize  that  when  one 
of  these  laws  is  violated  the  penalty  must  fall.  If  a 
child  is  ever  to  learn  to  obey  a  moral  law  he  must 
learn  first  to  obey  the  person  in  authority  who  stands 
to  him  for  that  law.  A  command  once  given  must  be 
obeyed.  Other^^dse  there  is  to  him  no  stability  in 
the  moral  law.  When  directions  are  given  a  child  by 
his  parents  and  he  is  allowed  to  slip  along  without 
obeying  them  he  loses  just  a  little  of  his  respect  for 
the  father  or  mother,  and  future  obedience  becomes 
doubly  hard.  I  suppose  there  is  no  principle  of  com- 
mon sense  dealing  with  children  that  is  more  univer- 
sally violated  than  this.  Perhaps  this  is  why  our 
boasted  democracy  is  the  most  lawless  in  civic  life. 
For  this  reason  the  mother  will  be  careful  to  give 
such  commands  as  are  founded  on  what  is  truly  the 
right,  and  for  the  good  of  all. 

Sincerity  The  kindergarten  tries  to  follow  the  precept  of 

Froebel, ' '  Live  thou  in  the  Unity  of  life  thyself  else 
canst  thou  not  hope  to  lead  the  child  therein."  The 
child's    discernment    penetrates    all    disguises.      We 
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must  be  true  to  our  words.  Promises  are  made  to 
be  kept.  AVe  learu  to  be  cautious  of  making  rash 
ones.  How  well  I  remember  trying  to  make  my 
mother  promise  some  further  privilege.  ''But  nuiy 
I,  mother,  tomorrow?"  or  ''May  I  have  it  when  you 
are  through  with  it?"  and  the  steadfast  smiling  an- 
swer. "No,  I  won't  promise,  for  I  might  forget, 
and  then  you  would  have  made  me  break  my  word." 
Many  a  time  I  have  gone  on  to  do  something  I  never 
would  have  done,  had  I  not  said  to  my  child  that  I 
would,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  let  her  find  me  fall- 
ing short  of  my  word.  This  is  absolutely  the  first 
essential  in  bringing  children  up  to  an  ideal  of  hon- 
esty and  honor.  Children  are  born  unmoral,  and 
prone  to  get  their  own  way  by  any  means  that  will 
work.  They  are  honest  until  they  find  that  decep- 
tion will  secure  to  them  some  desired  end,  and  at 
that  moment  childish  deceit  is  bound  to  begin,  and 
from  that  moment  a  steady  training  in  habits  of  hon- 
esty must  be  carried  on  until  the  higher  moral  sense 
develops  and  brings  an  appreciation  of  adult  stan- 
dards of  honesty.  The  real  sense  of  honor  is  a  ma- 
ture development,  but  its  beginning  is  founded  away 
back  in  childhood  on  the  rack  of  the  parents'  sin- 
cerity. Without  that  foundation  no  mature  ideals  of 
honor  can  be  established. 

This    great    charm    of    childhood    is    as    easily      uncon- 

.  sciousness 

brushed  off  as  the  dust  from  a  butterfly's  wing.  The 

kindergartner  is  schooled  early  in  her  training  to  pre- 
serve it.  She  is  sternly  disciplined  if  found  too  lav- 
ijsh  of  praise  or  indulging  in  the  careless  laugh  and 
remark  which  turns  a  child's  attention  away  from 
the  thing  he  is  trying  to  do,  to  reward  for  himself. 
This  is  the  fatal  mistake  that  parents  make  when 
they  *'show  off"  their  children,  or  tell  over  in  their 
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Importance 
of    occupation 


Measures 
of  value  in 
occupations 


presence  their  smart  sayings  and  doings.  Many 
otherwise  charming  children  have  been  made  un- 
bearable by  the  traits  engendered  in  them  by  this 
mistaken  course.  Sometimes  this  treatment  shows  it- 
self in  an  embarrassed  insolence  or  a  defiant  silence, 
while  in  children  of  another  temperament  it  is  shown 
in  an  excessive  loquacity.  Either  development  is  bad 
enough,  as  a  child's  natural  free  confident  self  ex- 
pression is  checked  or  perverted. 

Even  in  infancy  this  need  is  apparent.  As  soon 
as  the  tiny  moving  hands  have  taught  themselves  to 
reach  and  grasp,  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye 
begin.  We  might  more  accurately  say  the  education 
of  the  senses  begins,  but  these  two  organs  are  so  pre- 
dominantly the  agents  of  securing  to  the  child  a 
mental  life,  that  we  speak  of  them  as  if  the  tactile 
and  visual  senses  w^re  the  only  ones.  The  hands 
guide  the  eye  to  see  what  it  has  found,  and  after 
repeated  experiments,  the  eye  guides  the  hand  to 
reach  for  what  it  has  located.  Feeling,  mouthing, 
throwing,  recovering,  pushing,  shoving,  these  are  the 
main  activities  of  the  child's  first  year.  These  are 
the  acts  that  bring  him  pleasure  and  bring  him 
knowledge.  The  need  of  objects  from  which  to  learn 
what  is  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  straight  or 
curved,  cold  or  warm,  large  or  small,  is  recognized  by 
every  one. 

Froebel  taught  the  kindergartner  the  wisdom  of 
selection  of  the  best  things  to  handle  at  this  time. 
His  selection  of  six  soft  balls  of  the  rainbow  colors 
was  an  effort  to  bring  to  the  baby  an  alphabet  of 
color,  to  give  him  sharp  strong  color  contrasts  in  the 
guise  of  an  attractive  moving  thing,  while  his  second 
gift  of  wooden  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder  was  de- 
signed to  present  him  with  equally  sharp  form  con- 
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trasts,  and  to  give  him  typical  forms.  As  she  "^'atches 
a  baby  reach  iirst  for  one  form  and  then  the  other, 
passing  his  hands  all  over  and  round  a])Out  the 
smooth  curved  surface,  then  the  broken  angular  one, 
she  understands  Froebel's  aim  to  give  to  each  stage 
of  infancy  the  means  of  occupation  and  self  teach- 
ing exactly  suited  to  that  stage. 

The  kindergartner  who  studies  Froebel's  whole 
system  of  gifts  and  occupations  learns  that  these  are 
not  necessarily  the  only  perfect  occupation  materials, 
but  she  learns  from  them  that  sense-perception  is 
hungry  in  little  children  and  demands  satisfaction  in 
material  which  can  first  be  handled  and  felt,  which 
presents  sharp  contrasts  to  stimulate  the  senses  of 
sight  and  motor  touch,  and  that  later,  material  is 
needed  with  which  a  child  may  build,  construct  and 
arrange  according  to  his  wish.  From  babyhood  on, 
employment  that  gives  a  child  a  chance  to  make  is 
a  prime  necessity. 

The  mother  may  well  give  some  time  and  atten- 
tion to  these  building  or  making  plays,  for  they  are 
as  important  a  part  of  a  child's  education  as  his 
formal  study  of  books.  ]\Ierely  as  a  self-protective 
measure  is  it  well  for  the  mother  to  procure  materials 
for  her  children's  constructive  plays.  The  old  kin- 
dergarten maxim,  ''Direct  an  activity  into  legitimate 
channels  rather  than  check  it"  is  as  fundamentally 
helpful  to  the  mother  as  to  the  kindergartner. 

For  children  under  twelve  the  following  materials 
will  be  found  especially  useful :  Building  blocks, 
large  and  small ;  scissors  and  paper,  colored  pencils 
and  paper,  blackboard  and  dustless  crayon,  a  large 
box  or  galvanized  iron  pan,  set  upon  a  low  table  or 
bench  and  filled  with  sand,  soap  bubble  pipes,  and 
lastly    a   kind    of    modeling    clay    called    plasticine, 
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which  is  like  putty  but  remains  always  soft  and 
workable. 

Another  form  of  occupation  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  paper  never  fails  to  charm  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  that  is  '^ helping  mother."  Many  a  time 
my  baby  girl  has  mixed  and  stirred  her  dough  in  a 
little  pan  with  a  teaspoon  while  I  was  kneading  my 
bread;  or  perched  on  a  high  stool  has  helped  me 
w^ipe  the  knives  and  spoons;  or  she  has  dusted  the 
chairs  and  tables  with  a  real  duster;  or  carried 
water  to  the  plants  in  a  doll's  teapot,  making  innum- 
erable trips  to  and  from  the  full  pail  of  water  set 
within  her  reach  on  the  floor  by  the  kitchen  sink. 
An  occupation  that  did  the  kitchen  wainscot  no 
harm,  and  the  baby  much  good  was  the  scrubbing 
that  she  frequently  gave  it  with  warm  water  and 
soap.  When  I  found  how  ardently  she  desired  to 
use  the  kitchen  scrubbing  brush  I  bought  her  a 
small  new  one  that  gave  her  many  half  hours  of 
happy  employment.  The  pleasure  children  find  in 
playing  in  soap  and  water  has  converted  me  to  the 
idea  of  a  small  oilcloth  pinafore  to  be  worn  while 
indulging  in  the  delight  of  bubble-making. 
fh5^*^°^'  '^^^  "only  child"  is  bound  to  make  greater  de- 

mands for  society  upon  her  mother  than  the  more 
fortunate  one  with  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  all  chil- 
dren need  the  direction  of  the  mother  occasionally  in 
their  play.  If  she  enters  into  their  aims  and  feel- 
ings she  can  do  much  to  make  it  profitable  to  them, 
not  only  in  the  nursery  stage,  but  all  along  the  way. 
For  the  solitary  child  the  companionship  of  others 
of  his  own  age  is  a  necessity  if  he  is  to  develop  nor- 
mally. In  the  kindergarten  we  have  seen  the  lonely 
child  blossom  into  friendliness,  the  reserved  child  grow 
expressive,  the  dominating  child  find  that  he  is  not 
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cock  of  the  walk,  while  the  selfish  child  at  length  is 
ashamed  not  to  give  when  others  are  setting  the 
example. 

Play  is  the  great  business  of  childhood.  Children  ^^*y 
must  play  because  it  is  their  right ;  just  as  much  as 
the  man's  right  is  to  work.  The  little  life  at  six  or 
at  ten  years  is  just  as  valuable  in  the  scheme  of  the 
universe  as  the  one  at  thirty.  Again,  the  child  must 
play,  if  the  man  or  woman  that  is  to  be  is  to  grow 
strong,  rich  in  ideas  and  efficient  in  executing  them. 
The  kitten  toys  with  tlie  mouse,  thus  learning  the 
tricks  of  her  future  trade.  Puppies  tussle,  bite, 
catch  and  roll  each  other  over,  gaining  in  play  the 
strength  and  skill  needed  for  self-defense  by  the 
grown  dog.  Human  children  practice  in  play  the 
roles  of  adult  life,  thus  gaining  in  advance  the  atti- 
tudes and  aims  of  the  parts  they  are  to  occupy  in 
the  reality  of  the  adult  world.  The  little  girl  moth- 
ering dolls,  kittens,  or  younger  children,  is  experi- 
encing the  affection,  tenderness  and  care  of  the  real 
mother.  The  boy  playing  policeman,  soldier,  Indian, 
or  fireman,  is  exercising  strength,  skill  and  shrewd- 
ness. He  is  learning  to  direct,  to  follow,  to  organize 
forces,  to  unite,  to  obey  under  leadership,  all  of  which 
develop  powers  needed  if  he  is  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  man.  The  child  is  for  the  moment 
what  he  pretends  to  be. 

The  child's  interests  are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  economic  scheme  of  the  world's  well  being  as  the 
man's.  The  child  who  is  forced  to  do  a  man's  work 
in  a  man's  way  will  reach  no  higher  stage  of  devel- 
opment than  that  of  a  childish  man.  Verily,  they 
who  would  enter  into  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  enter  as  little  children. 

Vol.   4—6 
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The  mother  Daily     companionship     with      my     two-year-old 

taught  me  the  deep  truth  that  lies  in  a  principle  of 
Froebel's  that  I  never  fully  valued  until  I  had  ex- 
perienced it  with  this  baby.  I  know  now  that  the 
mother  stands  between  the  child  and  all  the  experi- 
ences that  come  to  him  in  his  daily  life  in  a  peculiar 
and  intimate  way.  Any  person  may  occupy  this  po- 
sition of  go-between,  but  the  mother  being  always 
with  the  little  child  is  especially  constituted  transla- 
tor to  royalty  in  the  kingdom  of  childhood. 

Froebel,  in  his  Mother-Play-Book  represents  the 
mother  in  a  great  variety  of  situations  at  play  with 
her  young  child.  The  wind  blows  the  trees,  flutters 
the  clothes,  and  turns  the  weather  cock  on  the  barn. 
The  mother  encourages  the  child  to  imitate  the  mov- 
ing thing.  She  tells  him  a  story  of  the  wind's 
pranks,  or  sings  him  a  song  of  the  wind,  or  shows 
him  a  picture  of  the  wind's  work.  Again,  they  are 
sitting  under  the  trees  and  she  calls  the  pigeons  to 
come  to  them  and  there  she  tells  the  baby  of  their 
long  flights  and  how  glad  they  are  to  return  to  the 
pigeon-house  home.  Or,  she  shows  him  the  nest  full 
of  eggs  and  tells  him  of  the  little  birds  that  will  soon 
break  the  shell  and  come  out  hungry  for  worms, 
and  how  they  will  soon  see  the  mother  and  father 
out  hunting  for  a  baby  bird's  breakfast.  They  see 
the  farmer  svringing  his  cradle,  see  the  tall  stalks 
fall  before  it  and  then  she  takes  him  to  the  thresh- 
ing floor,  and  later  to  the  mill  to  see  the  grain 
ground ;  then  she  lets  him  work  out  a  play  of  farmer 
and  miller,  for  which  she  sings  a  gay  little  song  that 
voices  for  him  his  interest  in  these  processes.  Be- 
fore speech  is  largely  developed  she  enters  into  all 
such  experiences  with  her  child,  voicing  for  him  his 
feelings  of  wonder  and  interest,  feelings  for  which 
he  has  as  yet  no  phrases. 
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Most  dangerous,  too,  is  this  wonderful  power  thus 
placed  in  the  mother's  hands.  She  must  not  go  too 
deep,  nor  smother  his  little  spirit  with  ideas  beyond 
his  years,  or  sentiments  inappropriate  to  his  stage  of 
development. 

In  childhood,  nature  is  inviting  questions  which 
followed  up  lead  to  natural  science.  The  interest  in 
people  at  work  leads  to  an  interest  in  industrial  pro- 
cesses. Both  nature  and  man  have  furnished  themes 
which  have  been  embodied  by  all  people  of  all  times 
in  art  forms.  It  is  the  mother  who  introduces  the 
child  to  these  arts,  songs,  pictures,  sculpture,  build- 
ings, decoration,  all  have  been  employed  by  the  race 
to  embody  what  it  wonders  at,  what  it  admires,  and 
what  it  loves.  These  thoughts  are  expressed  in  forms 
of  beauty  and  harmony.  The  child  who  daily  hears 
good  songs  sung  sweetly,  with  true  intonation  and 
rhythm  is  started  in  musicianship.  Mother  Goose  was 
a  wise  old  dame,  and  her  senseless  cacklings  have 
filled  the  world  with  music.  She  gives  us  the  clue  to 
the  beginnings  in  literary  form.  Pictures  gather  up 
for  children  the  experiences  that  have  come  to  them 
fleetingly  in  their  walks  abroad,  and  serve  to  hold  the 
ideas  steadily  as  they  pore  over  them  and  assimilate 
their  meaning.  Happy  the  child  whose  mother  has 
time  to  sing  to  him  and  who  has  a  store  of  songs  at 
her  tongue's  end.  All  are  not  singers, but  all  can  tell 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  other  jingles.  All  can 
master  the  few  old  tales  or  the  fewer  modern  stories 
that  are  desirable  for  children  to  have  before  they 
can  dig  them  out  for  themselves  from  the  printed 
page. 

Any  mother  or  teacher  who  is  studying  her  chil- 
dren has  noticed  that  sometimes  they  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,   and  then  come  to  levels  of  less  rapid 
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growth  when  they  seem  to  be  merely  practicing 
newly  acquired  powers.  Froebel  called  these  periods 
*' Stages  of  Growth."  One  of  his  most  fruitful  direc- 
tions to  parents  is  this:  ''Give  to  each  stage  that 
which  the  stage  demands."  He  taught  that  while 
growth  goes  on  continually  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  marked  changes  which  mean  the  dawn  of  new 
powers.  He  directs  the  mother  and  teacher  to  guard 
these  periods  with  especial  care,  that  the  new  powers 
be  given  the  right  exercise  and  be  trained  in  the 
right  direction.  He  warns  against  hurrying  the  child 
prematurely  to  force  it  out  of  a  lower  stage  to  enter 
a  higher,  before  the  individual  has  fully  satisfied  the 
desires  and  interests  of  the  lower  stage. 

The  infant  is  to  kick,  grasp,  mouth  and  handle  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  his  sensori-motor  tendencies. 
When  the  walking  and  talking  instincts  begin  to  de- 
velop they  are  to  be  given  a  full  free  chance  to  exer- 
cise themselves.  Walking  greatly  enlarges  a  child's 
world,  he  gets  more  things  to  handle,  hence  truer 
knowledge  of  forms  and  textures.  Talking  is  a  most 
tremendous  acquisition  between  the  first  and  the 
fourth  years.  The  memory  is  enormously  retentive, 
attention  to  words  and  their  meanings  is  intense. 
Now  a  child  must  have  the  best  models  in  voice  and 
in  enunciation.  He  depends  chiefly  upon  the  mother 
for  his  models.  Certain  little  tricks  of  pronunciation 
and  slips  in  grammar  acquired  by  my  baby  from  a 
nurse  before  she  was  two  years  old  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  uproot  though  the  nurse  has  been  gone 
for  more  than  six  months. 
Waning  of  When  the  play  instinct  begins,  imitation  is  the 

Bt&ge  ^^  great  force  in  a  child's  life.  He  turns  to  copying  the 
deeds  of  others  and  is  concerned  with  play  buildings 
and  workings.     I  have  noted  in  the   earlier  pages 
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something  of  the  importance  of  the  phiy  stage  in  a 
child's  life.  Play  impulses  dominate  long  after  a 
child  has  passed  what  is  more  strictly  the  kindergar- 
ten age.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  here  that  play  gives 
elasticity,  self-control,  bodily  exercise,  sympathy,  in- 
ventiveness and  general  social  traming.  AYith  the 
waning  of  the  play  stage  comes  the  period  interven- 
ing between  it  and  adolescence,  when  the  practice 
of  gymnastic  feats  is  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to 
boys.  This  is  the  time  when  they  love  to  practice 
exercises  that  test  endurance  and  skill,  to  pit  their 
strength  against  that  of  others.  During  school  hours 
this  willingness  to  undergo  drill  is  utilized  for  prac- 
tice in  number  work,  learning  the  multiplication 
table,  writing  lessons  and  all  that  goes  into  practice 
to  make  for  smoothness  of  execution.  The  moral  sen- 
timents are  rather  undeveloped,  but  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  truth  telling  may  be  developed  even  with- 
out any  sensitive  ethical  feelings.  This  is  the  trying 
time  for  the  teacher.  Children  are  proverbially  hard 
to  manage  at  school  and  at  home  at  this  age.  They 
are  no  longer  so  easily  led  by  imitation  or  by  affec- 
tion, nor  have  they  as  later  the  guide  of  a  growing 
conscience.  IMuch  more  inspiring,  if  equally  diffi- 
cult, is  the  stage  of  adolescence  into  which  this  lower 
stage  often  seems  to  burst  with  alarming  suddenness. 
The  child  is  one  day  a  child  and  the  next  day  a  youth 
in  certain  phases.  This  stage  is  so  marvelous,  so  full 
of  promise,  so  delicate  in  its  spiritual  and  emotional 
flowering,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  describe  it  in 
the  limits  of  this  article.  I  have  referred  to  it  merely 
to  complete  the  scheme  of  Froebel's  stages  of  growth. 
It  is  somewhat  out  of  the  province  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  to  deal  with  it. 

The  disregard  of  the  value  of  earlier,  and  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  with  refer- 
ence to  later  ones,  prepares  for  the  teacher  of  the 
boy  difficulties  which  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to 
overcome.  In  the  first  place  the  boy  so  conditioned 
has  the  notion  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  wholly 
without  the  instruction  of  the  preceding  stage  of  de- 
velopment; in  the  second  place  he  is  much  injured 
and  weakened  by  having  placed  before  him  at  an 
early  period,  an  extraneous  aim  for  imitation  and 
exertion  such  as  preparation  for  a  certain  vocation 
or  sphere  of  activity. 

The  child,  the  hoy,  man,  indeed,  should  know  no 
other  endeavor,  hut  to  he  at  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment all  that  this  stage  calls  for. 


VII 

BABY'S  FIRST  PLAYTHING 

OU  have  heard  people  speak  of  certain  things 
as  "common  property."  Well,  a  ball  in 
some  size  or  material  has  been  the  common 
property  of  little  children  for  all  time;  and 
not  only  this,  but  it  has  been  the  most  attractive  play- 
thing of  boys  and  men  as  well,  even  in  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Greeks.  Does 
not  this  fact  seem  rather  significant? 

But  now  about  this  particular  ball  recommended     The  bail- 

Its     BlZfi 

as  baby's  first  plaything — a  red  woolen  ball,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Perhaps  some  of  you  felt 
like  remarking,  when  reading  that  article:  *'0f 
course  all  children  play  with  balls,  and  what  differ- 
ence about  the  size?"  Well,  simply  this:  It  is  much 
better  for  baby  that  his  ball  be  small  enough  to 
grasp  in  his  tiny  hand,  or  at  least  in  his  two  hands 
placed  together,  so  that  he  can  have  the  joy  of  feeling 
the  whole  ball.  You  know  babies  love  to  feel  things. 
They  cannot  know  them  by  simply  seeing — they  must 
touch  and  feel  them  with  their  own  tiny  hands  be- 
fore they  can  know  them. 

You  have  doubtless  already  noticed  how  baby's 
little  fingers  twine  about  anything  which  he  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  into  his  tiny  grasp,  and  how 
tenacious  that  grasp  is.  He  seems  determined  to 
keep  his  treasure  at  any  price.  This  is  doubtless  be- 
cause of  the  joy  and  wonder  that  comes  to  him  b»»- 
cause  of  feeling  a  whole — a  something.  It  is  just 
about  this  time  that  his  attention  is  bring  called   to 
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the  fact  that  there  are  different  objects  about  him — 
that  things  exist  apart  from  himself. 

So  when  he  feels  the  whole  ball — a  complete  ob- 
ject— this  impression  is  deepened,  and  when  he 
realizes  that  there,  in  his  own  hands,  he  feels  the 
whole  of  something,  his  knowledge  is  assured.  How 
much  better,  then,  to  give  him  a  ball  of  such  size  as 
will  enable  him  to  compass  it  all,  instead  of  feeling 
when  he  grasps  it  but  a  tiny  part  of  its  surface. 
First  use  of  Not   Only  docs  this   grasping  and  feeling  of  an 

the  ball  entire  object  give  him  his  first  conception  of  a  com- 

plete whole,  and  that  such  exists  apart  from  him- 
self, but  this  realization  of  the  existence  of  other 
things  sort  of  throws  the  ''I"  within  him  into  "re- 
lief"; for  at  first  the  child  does  not  separate  him- 
self from  his  surroundings,  does  not  realize  that  he  is 
a  unit  in  himself,  and  his  sleeping  consciousness  of 
self  is  awakened  only  as  he  is  enabled  to  see  objects 
existing  in  themselves. 

Notice,  too,  how  the  complete  grasping  and  en- 
circling of  the  ball  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the 
tiny  fingers  and  enables  him  to  acquire  the  power  of 
holding,  of  grasping  objects. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  even  by  giving  thought  to 
such  a  simple  thing  as  the  size  of  baby's  first  play- 
thing, we  can  rightly  aid  him  in  his  first  mental 
awakening,  and  in  the  growth  of  his  tiny  body  as 
well. 
A  ball  play  Perhaps  some  day  when  baby  is  fretful  and  peev- 

baby  ®  ^®  ^  ish,  mother,  instead  of  scolding,  threatening,  or  coax- 
ing the  little  one,  will,  through  the  ball,  do  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  a  baby  under  such 
circumstances — endeavor  to  take  his  thought  from 
himself  to  something  that  is  made  to  seem  more  at- 
tractive.   So,  without  making  any  comment  on  baby's 
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conduct,  she  takes  the  pretty  red  ])all  hy  its  string, 
hops  it  up  and  down  on  the  table,  singing: 

"Here's  a  little  kitty  going  round  and  round; 
She  has  cushions   on   her   feet,   and   never 
makes  a  soimd." 

She  plays  it  over  and  over  again,  hopping  the 
ball  to  the  music,  and  letting  the  "kitty"  hop  all 
over  the  table  in  front  of  baby. 

Soon  this  play  has  the  desired  effect ;  baby  for- 
gets all  about  himself  and  reaches  out  his  hand  for 
the  ball,  so  that  he,  too,  can  play  *' kitty." 

If  the  baby  is  very  young,  the  mother  places  the 
string  in  his  tiny  hand  and  moves  it  up  and  down  to 
the  music,  still  singing. 

''My,  what  a  (luiet  kitty!"  says  the  mother.  "I 
can't  hear  her  walk.  I'm  glad  she  does  not  make  a 
noise  to  hurt  mother's  head." 

"I  wonder  if  mother  could  walk  like  kitty — as 
though  she  had  cushions  on  her  feet,  too."  Then 
she  leaves  baby  and  walks  softly  up  and  down  the 
room  singing,  "Here's  a  little  kitty,"  etc.,  while 
baby  looks  on  delighted. 

Through  such  a  simple  play  as  this,  baby  is  not  The  lesson  of 
only  pacified  for  the  time,  but  he  is  led  to  see  that 
mother  does  not  like  noise  and  that  she  praises  and 
approves  anything  done  quietly.  The  commendation 
of  the  mother  is  always  a  strong  incentive  with  a 
little  child,  hence  ])aby  in  the  future  will  try  to 
please  mother  in  this  way.  Not  only  this,  but  she  has 
given  the  child  a  basis  for  future  plays  by  himself, 
called  his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  rhythm  (if  she 
has  hopped  the  ball  in  time  with  the  music),  helj)ed 
him  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  hands, 
and  called  his  attention  to  and  increased  his  inter- 
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est  in  the  real  kitty,  and  he  will,  because  of  it,  notice 
the  quiet  tread  of  kitty  and  the  real  ^'cushions"  on 
its  feet. 
The  baby  From.  the  very  first  of  the  ball  game,  have  the 

up^^he'bau  baby,  whenever  the  ball  falls — especially  if  he  has 
thrown  it  down. — pick  it  up  himself.  If  he  is  yet  too 
small  and  helpless  to  do  it  alone,  the  mother  may  lift 
the  child  to  the  place  where  the  ball  lies,  in  order 
that  the  little  one  may,  itself,  pick  it  up.  This  is 
done  so  that  the  child  may  early  learn  to  bear  the 
result  of  his  own  actions,  and  by  bearing  them  to  be 
led  to  think  more  of  the  action  itself.  Children  learn 
the  results  of  their  actions  by  doing  things.  And 
so  far  as  baby  is  led  to  recognize  the  natural  se- 
quences of  cause  and  effect  in  his  own  little  world, 
he  will  learn  to  discipline  himself,  and  perhaps  be 
saved  many  unhappy  experiences  thereby. —  [By  per- 
mission of  the  ^^ Mothers'  Magazine,"  in  which  it 
appeared.] 
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A  MODEL  PLAYROOM 

BARBARA  ALLEN 

T  Tvas  just  a  sunny  corner  of  a  big  room  cur- 
tained off  as  such  a  corner  might  be  in  any 
home,  but  it  was  furnished  with  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  child's  comfort 
and  happiness  and  it  formed  a  model  that  might  well 
be  copied  in  phmning  any  home  playroom. 

Simplicity  was  the  keynote  of  the  furnishings. 
Nothing  in  this  model  playroom  could  break.  Every- 
thing could  be  readily  cleansed  of  the  necessary 
stains  of  play,  and  chairs,  tables  and  toys  were  built 
upon  such  a  plane  that  they  just  suited  little  legs 
and  arms. 

One  was  conscious  of  an  immediate  feeling  of  rest 
upon  entering  this  model  nursery.  The  many  win- 
dows were  devoid  of  blinds  or  shades,  letting  in  the 
sunshine  all  day  long,  but  to  prevent  any  e3'e  strain 
which  the  children  might  feel  in  playing  and  work- 
ing in  the  room,  each  window  had  two  sets  of  long 
curtains,  the  inner  set  being  made  of  an  inexpensive 
dotted  lace  and  the  outer  ones  of  a  gray  linen  scrim 
which  materially  toned  and  softened  the  ghire  of  the 
morning  suidight.  The  windows  were  rather  high 
and  had  narrow  ledges  similar  to  the  window  ar- 
rangement in  the  average  house.  A  flight  of  three 
steps,  however,  was  knocked  together  by  a  carpenter 
and  placed  directly  beneath  the  windows,  making  it 
possible  for  the  little  folks  to  clamber  up  and  see  out- 
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side  and  also  use  the  steps,  which  were  painted  white 
and  were  washable,  for  play  places.  The  same  car- 
penter who  built  these  steps  extended  the  window 
ledges  by  nailing  on  white  bracket  shelves  wide 
enough  to  hold  bowls  of  growing  bulbs  and  a  few 
handy  geraniums  and  ivy  plants  that  children  can 
care  for  themselves,  with  very  little  grownup  super- 
vision. And  a  w^arm  rep  rug  in  gray  was  thrown 
across  these  steps  as  a  protection  against  any  drafts 
from  the  windows  and  to  furnish  a  comfortable  seat 
for  the  kiddies. 

The  walls  of  this  model  playroom  were  covered 
with  gray  paper  that  helped  to  soften  the  yellow  sun- 
light, which  made  the  room  almost  gold  in  its  at- 
mosphere. The  floor  was  bare,  the  only  coverings 
being  two  or  three  rag  rugs,  lavender  in  color  with 
borders  of  white.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  round 
wicker  table  and  two  or  three  wicker  chairs,  all  low 
and  stained  a  grayish  lavender  to  harmonize  with 
the  walls  and  the  sunshine.  There  were  a  white 
wooden  chair,  a  low  wicker  bookcase  in  which  the 
children's  books  could  be  easily  reached  and — I  am 
saving  it  until  the  last  because  it  was  by  far  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  room — a  white  wooden  play 
cabinet. 

This  play  cabinet  was  one-third  table,  one-third 
desk,  one-third  shelves  and  one  hundred  per  cent 
utility  for  the  child  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
it.  The  cabinet  was  made  of  pine,  enameled  white 
so  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  nursery  furnishings,  it 
could  be  washed.  It  had  a  substantial  framework, 
the  entire  lower  part  of  which  was  given  over  to 
shelves  and  drawers  for  the  children's  constructive 
materials;  pencils,  paints,  paint  brushes,  a  box  of 
plasticine  for  modeling  purposes,  colored  crayons  and 
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blocks  of  drawing  paper.  This  ample  space  gave  the 
little  boy  or  girl  eraft-workers  an  opportunity  to 
"pick  up"  the  materials  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
play,  and  a  phiee  of  their  very  own  to  put  them 
away. 

The  working  portion  of  the  cabinet  furnished  a 
wide,  flat  space  where  a  child  could  spread  out  his 
paper,  paste  and  paints  and  construct,  paste,  draw  or 
paint  to  his  heart's  content  without  danger  of  dam- 
aging polished  and  varnished  woodwork.  This  desk 
of  the  cabinet  was  so  carefully  enameled  that  a 
slightly  damp  cloth  rubbed  over  the  surface  im- 
mediately effaced  all  spots  of  paste  or  paint. 

Above,  there  were  innumerable  little  corners, 
shelves  and  cubby  holes  in  which  a  child  could  store 
the  finished  products  of  his  hand's  skill;  cardl)oard 
models  of  toys,  a  home-made  basket  or  two  and  cher- 
ished pictures  that  he  had  drawn  or  colored.  This 
play  cabinet  together  with  a  low  wicker  table  for 
holding  a  potted  fern  completed  the  furnishings  of 
this  most  complete  and  dainty  playroom. 

The  playroom  was  planned  with  an  idea  as  to  the 
most  economical  use  of  home  finances,  giving  the 
child  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  and  happiness. 
The  nursery  furnishings  were  all  cheap,  all  easily 
obtainable,  su])stantial  and  possible  of  ])eing  dupli- 
cated in  any  home  at  a  minimum  sum.  Every  home 
needs  a  room  in  which  the  children  may  have  pri- 
vacy and  fun.  Half  the  pro])lems  of  child  disci- 
pline in  the  home  come  from  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren do  not  have  anything  to  do  or  any  place  to  do 
it  in.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  give  over  one  room  to 
the  children  for  their  phiy,  set  apart  for  them  a 
sunny  corner  of  your  home  sitting  room. —  [By  ptr- 
mission  of  To-Day 's  Magazine.] 
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A  FIVE-FOOT  KINDERGARTEN 

CAROLYN   SHERWIN  BAILEY 

UPPOSE  we  plan  a  five-foot  kindergarten, — a 
tiny,  but  truly  entertaining  play  corner  that 
will  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
and  education  for  the  little  lass. 
It  will  be  a  sunny  corner  of  the  ''flat"  living- 
room,  where  there  is  a  window.  It  will  have  a  nailed- 
in  window-box  where  the  little  girl  may  plant  some 
seeds  and  slips  and  tend  them  and  watch  them  grow 
all  winter.  There  will  be  a  shelf,  too,  where  a  jar 
of  goldfish  can  stand  and  a  Japanese  vase  of  twigs 
in  water,  that  will  burst  into  leaf — a  wonderful  sur- 
prise when  the  ground  is  snow-covered.  Standing 
in  this  corner  we  will  have  a  low  play  table  with  a 
drawer  to  hold  a  few  kindergarten  play  materials. 
A  cheap  deal  table  with  sawed-off  legs  and  stained  a 
lovely  soft  green  will  make  a  most  satisfactory  home- 
kindergarten  table.  A  low  green  kindergarten  chair 
that  will  be  the  right  height  for  this  table  may  be 
procured  at  a  kindergarten  supply  shop.  One  end 
of  the  table  may  hold  an  agateware  dripping-pan  full 
of  white  sea  sand  for  modeling.  This  small  sand- 
tray  is  almost  more  satisfactory  and  hygienic  for 
home  play  than  a  larger  sand  box,  because  the  sand 
can  be  frequently  emptied  and  replenished  with  a 
fresh  supply.  A  small  drawing-board  covered  with 
oilcloth  may  stand  on  the  other  end  of  the  table  and 
hold  a  brick  of  modeling  clay.  Underneath  the  table 
there  is  room  for  a  box  of  large  pine  blocks.  The 
drawer  of  the   table  holds   a  box  of  large  colored 
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crayons,  a  paint  box  and  a  large  Japanese  brush,  a 
block  of  drawing  paper,  some  packages  of  colored 
paper  squares,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and 
violet,  for  teaching  color  and  for  folding  and  cutting, 
a  pair  of  small  blunt-pointed  scissors,  some  wooden 
kindergarten  beads  and  a  kindergarten  board  and 
pegs. 

With  this  tiny  but  complete  home  kindergarten 
corner  that  may  be  furnished  in  any  flat,  the  child 
who  plays  in  it  will  never  be  lonely  and  will  always 
know  how  to  be  self-amusing. —  [From  ^'Thc  Delinea- 
tor.''^ 
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HANDWORK  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  HOME 

ELLA  VICTORIA  DOBBS,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Missouri 

00  mucli  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  value 
to  the  children,  of  sharing  in  the  daily 
duties  of  family  life  and  learning,  little  by 
little,  to  carry  responsibility,  as,  one  after 
another,  little  details  are  mastered.  There  is  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  that  of  feeling  oneself  worth 
while  and  necessary  to  one's  community.  This  can 
only  result  from  having  valuable  services  to  render. 
The  only  way  for  little  children  to  become  able  to 
render  service  is  by  ''helping"  wherever  and  when- 
ever opportunity  offers.  In  homes  managed  on  this 
plan  the  question  of  what  to  do  answers  itself  to  a 
great  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  does 
not  participate  in  home  duties  is  cheated  out  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  experience  and  knowledge 
which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way  so  easily  and  so 
thoroughly. 

In  the  well  ordered  home,  rest  time  comes  for 
mother  and  play  time  for  children,  and  knowing  how 
to  play  is  quite  as  important  as  knowing  how  to 
work.  Having  things  to  play  with  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  large  assortment  of  toys.  Toys  which 
can  be  made  to  do  something  are  more  interesting 
than  those  which  are  merely  to  be  looked  at  or  han- 
dled, because  through  them  the  young  person  is  able 
to  express  some  of  his  own  ideas.     For  this  reason 
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tools  and  materials  with  which  to  make  things  have 
a  peculiar  fascination  and  an  almost  inexhaustible 
interest. 

As  wood  is  capable  of  being  used  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  every  child,  girl  as  well  as  boy,  should 
be  provided  with  hammer  and  nails,  a  saw  and  some 
odds  and  ends  of  lumber.  An  infinite  variety  of  pro- 
jects is  possible  and  freedom  to  experiment  will  often 
stimulate  to  some  ingenious  productions. 

IMiniatures  of  various  sorts  generally  appeal 
strongly  to  children.  A  little  pie  or  baby  biscuit 
tastes  better  than  one  of  regular  size.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  this  craving  suggests  a  wide  variety  of  things 
to  make  which  are  quite  possible  in  any  home.  Sim- 
ple materials,  such  as  empty  goods  boxes,  carpenter's 
scraps,  odds  and  ends  of  cloth  and  paper  may  be 
turned  into  wonderful  doll  houses,  play  stores,  and 
toys  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  worker,  in  addition  to  the 
pleasure  he  gets  from  making  the  things,  takes 
greater  pleasure  in  playing  with  them  because  of  his 
pride  in  the  success  of  his  constructions.  The  mak- 
ing of  these  things  will  not  only  provide  amusement 
for  some  time,  but  will  develop  resourcefulness.  It 
helps  the  worker  to  think  what  he  can  do  with  ma- 
terials at  hand,  as  well  as  what  materials  are  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  his  purpose.  It  will  also  lead  the 
young  worker  to  examine  more  carefully  the  thing  he 
is  trying  to  copy,  and  he  will  discover  incidentally  a 
great  deal  about  machines  and  how  to  make  them 
serve.  One  boy  made  a  water  wheel  which  ran  his 
mother's  sewing  machine. 

The  sum  of  twenty  cents  will  buy  a  coping  saw 
with  twelve  saw  blades.  "With  the  help  of  this  tool, 
animals  that  stand  up,   and  an  infinite  variety  of 

*See  Bibliography. 
Vol.    4—7 
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To  make 
animals 
that    stand 


Making  toys 


Making 
scales 


How  to  make 
and  furnish 
the  doll  house 


other  toys  can  be  constructed  by  children  of  nine  or 
ten  years.  Basswood  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  is 
best  for  this  purpose,  but  any  soft  thin  wood  will 
serve. 

Make  a  pattern  in  three  parts;  head,  body  and 
tail  in  one  piece, — right  side  and  left  side  each  sep- 
arately. Place  the  patterns  on  wood  so  that  long 
slender  parts,  as  legs,  run  with  the  grain.  Draw  lines 
around  the  patterns  and  saw  out  on  the  lines.  Nail 
or  glue  the  parts  together  and  paint  in  characteristic 
color.    Colored  crayons  may  be  used  instead  of  paint. 

By  the  very  little  people,  in  addition  to  the  toy 
furniture  described  below,  simple  toys  may  also  be 
made.  For  example,  two  uprights  and  a  crossbar 
nailed  to  a  board  which  serves  as  a  base  will  make  a 
frame  for  a  doll's  swing.  The  end  of  a  pasteboard 
box  may  be  cut  to  resemble  a  chair  and  used  instead 
of  a  swing  board.  Then  dolly  can  swing  without 
fear  of  falling.  A  doll's  teeter  board,  provided  with 
similar  box  seats  may  be  balanced  on  a  rod  sup- 
ported by  two  uprights. 

To  make  scales  that  will  weigh,  nail  an  upright 
strip  to  a  rather  heavy  block.  Balance  a  long  strip 
near  the  top  of  the  upright  by  driving  a  single  nail 
through  the  exact  center.  Hang  a  basket  or  small 
box  on  each  arm.  Select  pebbles  for  weights  or  make 
them  from  clay.  It  will  take  some  careful  experi- 
mentation to  find  two  small  weights  for  half  pounds 
which  will  balance  a  larger  one  which  serves  as  a 
pound. 

Materials :  Empty  grocery  boxes,  one  for  each 
room,  a  few  blocks  of  thick  lumber  and  some  strips  of 
thin  board  or  pieces  of  shingles — scraps  of  plain 
wall  paper  or  brown  wrapping  paper  to  cover  walls. 
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Tools :  Auger,  compass  saw,  crosscut  saw,  a  ham- 
mer and  some  nails. 

Directions  for  making:  Select  boxes  to  serve  as 
rooms  and  arrange  in  convenient  order.  Decide 
where  doors  and  windows  are  needed  and  draw  out- 
lines on  the  outside  of  the  boxes,  bore  holes  in  the 
corners  and  saw  out  with  the  keA'hole  saw. 

Walls :  Paper  the  walls  as  artistically  as  possible. 
A  suggestion  from  mother  may  help  develop  good 
taste  in  the  small  worker. 

Floors:  Weave  carpets  of  rags  or  coarse  yarn. 
A  simple  weaving  frame  may  be  made  any  desired 
size.  (See  illustration.)  Nails  may  be  driven  one- 
fourth  inch  apart  in  the  ends  of  a  box  and  warp 
threads  stretched  across.  Ready-made  looms  may  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents,  but  home-made  ones  are  just 
as  serviceable,  and  give  the  added  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing. String  the  loom  with  cotton  warp  or  cotton 
wrapping  twine,  cut  rags  not  over  an  inch  wide  and 
weave  in  and  out  through  the  warp  threads  with 
fingers  or  with  wooden  needle  as  per  illustration.  A 
comb  similar  to  the  end  piece  of  the  loom  is  useful 
in  pressing  the  rags  into  place  and  making  close 
weaving. 

Furniture :  The  furniture  for  the  house  may  be 
made  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  but  wood,  besides  being 
the  most  substantial,  offers  the  simplest  construction. 
A  cubical  block  with  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  shingle 
nailed  on  for  a  ])ack  makes  a  good  chair.  Similarly 
a  rectangular  block  with  a  tall  thin  board  for  a  back 
will  make  a  very  realistic  dresser  willi  the  addition 
of  tinfoil  for  a  mirror,  and  a  few  pencil  lines  to 
indicate  drawers.  A  bed  may  be  made  with  two  thin 
boards  nailed  to  the  ends  of  a  thick  board.  Very 
often  in  a  box  of  carpenter's  scraps,  pieces  will  be 
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found  which  suggest  the  furniture  desired.  A  piece 
of  thick  board  may  be  turned  into  an  upright  piano 
by  tacking  on  a  small  strip  for  a  keyboard  and  mark- 
ing the  keys  in  pencil.  A  piece  of  "two-by-four" 
may  be  blackened  with  crayon  and  made  to  look  quite 
like  a  real  stove.  The  pipe  may  be  made  of  rolled 
paper  after  the  style  of  old-fashioned  tapers. 

The  making  of  bedding  and  curtains  will  furnish 
an  excuse  for  learning  to  sew.  When  the  rooms  are 
complete,  a  roof  of  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  may  be 
tacked  on  to  simple  rafters,  or  a  board  roof  may  be 
used  and  finished  with  pasteboard  shingles. 

Once  begun,  the  work  v^ill  suggest  more  things  to 
do  and  more  ways  of  doing  them.  The  plans  above 
outlined  may  be  carried  out  in  the  house  when  bad 
weather  keeps  the  children  indoors;  or  may  be  modi- 
fied and  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  out  of  doors, 
in  a  box  large  enough  for  the  children  to  play  in. 

While  the  making  of  a  playhouse  will  appeal 
most  strongly  to  girls,  the  boys  will  find  especial  in- 
terest in  building  miniature  stores  and  shops.  A 
blacksmith  shop  with  its  forge  and  anvil  is  usually 
a  fascinating  project,  but  the  boys  will  generally  be 
most  interested  in  working  out  miniatures  of  the 
forms  for  manly  occupations  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar.  In  one  case  it  may  be  airships,  in  an- 
other farm  machinery  or  ships,  or  again  it  may  turn 
to  kites  or  jumping  jacks;  but  in  nearly  every  child, 
the  desire  to  make  things  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  busy  a  considerable  portion  of  time  if  only  tools 
and  materials  are  obtainable. 

Clay  which  often  may  be  obtained  from  a  neigh- 
boring creek  bed  or  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low 
price  from  any  pottery  or  brickyard,  will  furnish 
employment   for   many   hours   when    little    children 
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must  stay  indoors.  It  may  be  used  to  model  the 
horses  for  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  apples  and  po- 
tatoes for  the  grocery,  the  bread  and  cakes  for  the 
bakery,  the  bathroom  fixtures  and  cooking  utensils 
for  the  playhouse,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other 
subjects.  By  the  use  of  colored  chalk  or  crayon,  some 
of  these  objects  may  be  made  to  look  very  real.  In- 
cidentally considerable  skill  in  modeling  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

A  sand  box  should  be  considered  an  essential 
feature  of  every  yard  where  children  play.  The 
baby  gets  pleasure  and  muscular  control  just  by  dig- 
ging in  it.  Older  children  take  deep  interest  in 
building  forts  and  houses,  mountains  and  tunnels, 
and  in  picturing  the  stories  they  read.  If  a  room  is 
set  apart  as  a  playroom,  a  sand  table  should  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  its  furniture ;  or  a  goods 
box  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  by  nailing 
boards  four  or  five  inches  wide  around  the  top.  If 
the  top  is  not  sand  tight  it  may  be  lined  with  oil- 
cloth ;  or  a  zinc  tray  may  be  fitted  in. 

Paper  and  scissors  always  form  an  interesting 
combination  for  little  people  and  these  are  at  hand 
in  any  home.  Cutting  out  pictures  in  newspapers  is 
a  good  beginning  place,  to  be  followed  by  free  cut- 
ting of  objects  of  all  sorts  as  interest  suggests.  At 
first  the  mere  cutting  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  in- 
terest. Later  as  some  skill  is  developed  and  fairly 
good  figures  are  cut,  the  j'oung  artist  will  welcome 
the  paste  pot  as  a  means  of  preserving  his  successes. 
Ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper  serves  well  as  a 
background  upon  which  to  mount  the  cutting  which 
may  be  arranged  with  all  the  taste  the  child  can 
muster.  The  pictures  of  household  goods  in  news- 
paper advertisements  may  be  arranged  in  a  house- 
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book,  a  page  to  a  room.  Stories  may  be  illustrated. 
Animal  books,  bird  books,  flower  books,  fruit  books, 
etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of  oc- 
cupation. A  box  of  colored  crayons  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  success  of  bookmaking.  Painting 
books,  which  may  be  had  for  a  few  cents,  offer  an- 
other interesting  variation. 

As  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
cooking  and  other  household  duties  are  learned  easily 
and  happily  by  the  child  who  finds  no  place  so  de- 
lightful as  being  close  to  mother  and  helping  in 
whatever  she  is  doing.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
small  girl  is  quite  so  anxious  to  sew  as  when  mother 
is  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Then  is  when 
she  most  wishes  to  make  a  dress  for  her  doll  or  cur- 
tains for  her  dollhouse,  whichever  is  suggested  by 
mother's  work,  and  the  scraps  available.  Happy  the 
child  who,  by  such  methods,  slips  unconsciously  into 
the  busy  ways  of  the  world  and  feels  always  the  com- 
fortable satisfaction  of  being  a  useful  and  necessary 
member  of  his  group. 


THE  HAPPIEST  CHILD 


A  Home-made  Montessori  jNIetiiod 

MIRIAM  FINN  SCOTT 

["Wasted  seems  the  only  word  that  can  describe  the  lives 
of  our  fifteen  million  children  under  school  or  kindergarten 
age.  Here  is  an  area  of  human  life  that  has  never  been 
properh'^  cultivated,  yet  it  holds  possibilities  for  the  child's 
development  that  are  hardly  less  than  mal'^'elous.] 

|Y  little  girl,  now  a  little  past  three,  dresses 
and  undresses  herself  practically  alone,  she 
sews  (very  crudely  of  course),  threading  her 
own  needle,  she  feeds  herself,  she  draws  ob- 
jects so  that  their  identity  is  easily  recognizable,  she 
has  begun  to  write,  she  knows  all  the  seven  primary 
colors  and  several  shades,  she  skates  on  roller  skates, 
and  in  general  has  a  control  of  her  mind  and  body 
far  in  advance  of  what  is  usual  at  her  years.  And 
this  is  not  because  the  child  is  precocious;  in  my 
opinion  she  has  merely  attained  what  should  be  the 
normal  development  of  the  average  child,  if  only  the 
possibilities  of  childhood  were  realized.  A  large  part 
of  my  child's  development,  and  this  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  in  this  article,  is  due  directly  to  the 
use  of  the  routine  acts  of  the  child's  life  as  a  means 
of  its  training — splendid  chances  for  the  education 
of  the  child  that  are  now  almost  universally  wasted. 


Besalts  of 
making  it 
interesting 


We  believe  in  letting  our  infants  kick  their  feet     JP^^'^^^^ilf^*,^® 

CI  oilman  mina 

and  swing  their  arms  as  hard  as  they  please,  because 
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we  have  learned  that  only  through  freedom  and  ac- 
tivity can  the  body  develop  to  its  highest  normal  ca- 
pacity. But  while  we  have  stopped  bandaging  and 
stunting  the  human  body,  we  still  bandage  and  stunt, 
through  suppression,  the  human  spirit  and  the  hu- 
man mind.  Mrs.  Oilman,  in  her  book  ' '  Concerning 
Children,"  tells  of  a  little  girl  whose  mother,  out  of 
anxiety  to  instruct  and  guard  her  child,  so  frequently 
said  to  her,  "Mary,  don't  this,"  ''Mary,  don't  that," 
that  when  a  stranger  asked  the  little  girl  her  name, 
she  promptly  replied,  ''Mary  Don't," — ^proving  the 
futility  of  such  negative  instruction  to  the  child  and 
the  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  the  mother  in  giving 
it.  And  yet  how  frequently  do  we  find  such  training 
still  the  rule  in  our  homes. 
When  If  only  the  time  that  is  so  generously  lavished 

becomes  vrithout  thought  by  the  mother  upon  the  child  in 
a  game  doing  useless  things  for  it,  were  spent  by  the  mother 
in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  child  really  needs,  in 
trying  to  understand  the  child,  she  would  come  to 
realize  that  what  the  child  requires  is  not  over-atten- 
tion and  suppression,  but  freedom  and  sympathy. 
And  if  knowledge,  sympathy  and  freedom  were  in- 
troduced into  the  simple  routine  acts  of  the  child's 
life  (often  the  cause  of  extreme  irritation  to  child 
and  mother),  much  of  this  needless  irritation  and 
nervous  strain  would  be  avoided,  and  not  only  would 
the  child  be  developed,  but  in  the  end  the  mother 
would  be  given  more  time  for  her  other  duties,  for 
rest,  and  for  self-improvement,  and  so  would  life  be 
made  far  happier  ajid  richer  to  both. 

I  have  always  treated  my  little  girl,  despite  her 
tender  years,  with  utmost  respect  and  consideration. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  her  existence  I  have  re- 
garded her  as  an  individual  human  being,  and  have 
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not  only  recognized  her  rights  as  an  individual,  but 
have  realized  that  despite  her  helplessness  she  was 
frequently  making  a  desperate  struggle  to  assert  her 
personality  and  her  rights.  And  so,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  suppress  and  stifle  her  individuality,  \vhich  I 
could  easily  have  done  through  sheer  physical  force 
and  arbitrary  ruling,  I  tried  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop it  as  much  as  possible. 

Just  as  soon  as  little  Mar>'  showed  an  inclination 
toward  doing  something  for  herself  (that  was  not 
plainly  harmful  or  dangerous),  I  gave  her  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it.  Much  display  of  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  child  (and  therefore  the  formation  of 
the  habit  of  losing  the  temper  easily),  much  stunt- 
ing of  the  child,  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  foiling  of  a 
very  legitimate  desire.  I  found  that  Mary  frequently 
could  perform  the  thing  she  wished  to  do,  in  which 
case  she  was  encouraged  by  her  success  toward  inde- 
pendent action.  If,  after  trying,  she  found  she 
could  not  do  the  thing  she  set  out  to  do,  she  was  then 
ready  to  receive  help  without  opposition,  in  which 
case  all  irritation  usually  provoked  through  opposi- 
tion was  avoided,  and  in  consequence  energy  was 
saved  for  both  of  us. 

That  dressing  is  a  burden  and  an  irritation  to 
the  child  is  a  fact  to  which  most  mothers  will  testify, 
and  yet  dressing  can  be  made  not  only  pleasant  but 
so  interesting  an  occupation  to  the  child  that  it  will 
help  development  and  become  an  educational  force. 
Suppose  we  are  going  to  dress  a  child  of  two  years. 
The  first  rule  to  observe  is  to  have  as  few  clothes  as 
possible,  and  have  them  comfortable.  In  dressing 
you  ask  the  child  to  help  you.  You  take  the  little 
shirt,  hold  it  up ;  you  make  ready  the  right  sleeve  of 
the  shirt,  and  ask  the  child  for  its  right  arm.     Then 
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you  hold  up  the  left  sleeve,  and  say  ''left  arm."  At 
first  the  child  does  not  know  the  names  of  the  parts 
of  its  body,  and  certainly  not  its  right  arm  from  its 
left;  but  from  the  suggestion  of  your  looking  at  the 
little  arm,  by  your  bringing  the  right  sleeve  near  the 
right  arm,  the  child  begins  to  associate  the  hand  with 
the  sleeve,  so  that  very  soon  it  understands  perfectly 
what  you  mean. 

You  hold  up  the  waist,  and  say  ''right  arm," 
"left  arm";  the  drawers— " right  leg,"  "left  leg"; 
the  stocking — "right  foot,"  "left  foot";  the  rom- 
pers— "right  foot,"  "left  foot."  By  speaking  these 
simple  phrases  in  a  playful  rather  than  a  serious 
tone,  by  varying  the  intervals  between  the  requests, 
thus  giving  suspense,  and  by  adding  variation  by 
saying  "left"  first  and  "right"  second,  or  "right" 
first  and  "left"  second — dressing  becomes  a  game 
instead  of  drudgery,  and  it  is  accomplished  in  a 
much  briefer  period  of  time  and  with  much  less 
effort  from  the  mother. 

The  next  step  of  interest  in  dressing  is  in  but- 
toning the  child's  clothes.  Slowly  and  carefully  you 
put  part  of  a  button  through  the  buttonhole,  and 
say,  ' '  This  button  looks  as  if  it  were  peeping  through 
the  hole.  Let 's  help  it  come  through. ' '  There  is  a 
fascination  to  the  child  in  helping  the  button  come 
through  the  little  hole;  it  will  want  to  repeat  the 
action  again  and  again.  In  an  astonishingly  short 
time  the  little  child  will  master  the  art  of  buttoning 
its  clothes.  Thus  buttoning  clothes  becomes  a  pleas- 
urable occupation  instead  of  an  irritation,  and  be- 
sides, helps  to  develop  control  of  the  muscles  in  the 
little  fingers.  Naturally  judgment  must  be  used  on 
the  mother's  part  not  to  make  the  task  too  long  or 
too  difficult.     "While  the  child  is  interested  in  but- 
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toning  the  few  buttons  within  its  reach,  the  mother 
can  button  all  the  other  buttons  quickly  and  quietly. 

The  same  general  idea  used  in  dressing  the  child  Avoiding 
can  be  used  in  undressing  it.  Since  it  is  mucli 
simpler  to  slip  off  clothes  than  to  put  them  on,  the 
child  at  a  very  early  age  can  be  taught  to  undress 
itself  completely,  provided  the  unreachable  buttons 
and  strings  are  loosened  for  it.  There  is  perhaps 
no  better  method  of  quieting  a  child  before  putting 
it  to  bed  at  night,  than  simply  setting  it  on  the  bed 
where  it  is  usually  undressed,  and  asking  it  to  un- 
dress, while  the  mother  is  getting  the  bath  ready. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  dressing  (of  which  as  a 
rule  no  educational  use  is  made)  the  child  becomes 
independent  at  an  early  age;  a  usual  source  of  an- 
noyance becomes  a  source  of  pleasure ;  the  child  ac- 
quires muscular  control,  and  incidentally  it  learns 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  its  body  and  the  articles 
it  wears.  And  what  the  child  learns  from  this  fre- 
quent operation  that  is  usually  wasted,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  child's  future  training. 
The  transition  from  this  to  things  more  difficult  is 
easy  and  natural.  Thus  something,  as  it  were,  is 
made  from  nothing. 

IIow  frequently  collision  is  caused  between  child 
and  mother,  because  the  mother,  from  a  false  feel- 
ing that  she  knows  what  is  best  for  the  child,  arbi- 
trarily imposes  on  it,  through  sheer  physical 
strength!  I  have  seen  a  child  of  two  and  a  half 
years  put  into  the  bath-tub  while  the  little  one  was 
shrieking  with  rage,  and  the  mother  exhausted  with 
annoyance — all  of  which  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  motlier  had  taken  trouble  to  find  out  what  it  was 
the  child  desired.  Often  the  trouble  is  nothing  more 
than  that  the  child  wished  to  climb  into  the  bath- 
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tub  itself,  instead  of  being  lifted  in.  In  snch  a  case 
the  mother,  without  reason  or  justice,  used  violence 
to  impose  her  will  upon  the  child,  and  the  child  nat- 
urally and  rightly  protested  against  such  thoughtless 
suppression.  When  a  child  expresses  a  desire  to  do 
a  certain  reasonable  thing,  it  feels  itself  capable  of 
doing  it ;  just  as  you  and  I  are  able  to  judge  more  or 
less  what  we  can  or  what  we  cannot  do,  so  to  a  degree 
is  the  child  able  to  judge.  The  child  may  need  as- 
sistance, guidance,  but  rarely  suppression. 

The  child's  bath  should  be  made  an  act  both  of 
pleasure  and  of  educational  value.  The  first  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  the  water  should  be  only 
mildly  warm.  Children  dislike  the  shock  of  extreme 
temperature,  more  than  adults.  You  hand  the 
child  a  soft  cloth  and  ask  it  to  wash  its  own  face 
with  clear  water.  In  the  tub  you  have  a  celluloid 
doll,  and  while  the  child  is  washing  itself  you  wash 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  doll :  First  the  eyes ; 
the  right  eye,  the  left  eye,  the  forehead,  the  right 
cheek,  the  left  cheek,  the  nose,  the  chin,  the  right 
ear,  the  left  ear,  the  neck.  Thus  the  child  learns  the 
parts  of  his  face.  You  then  give  the  child  the  soap 
and  you  proceed  to  put  the  soap  on  your  cloth,  and 
you  ask  the  child  to  put  soap  on  its  cloth.  Then 
you  ask  the  child  to  wash  its  arms,  its  hands,  its 
fingers,  while  you  wash  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  doll.  Then  an  exchange  is  made,  and  while  the 
mother  bathes  the  various  parts  of  the  baby,  the 
child  is  asked  to  bathe  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  doll. 

After  the  actual  bath  is  over,  children  love  to 
play  in  the  water  for  a  brief  period.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  might  have  in  the  bath-tub  a  few  water 
toys — a  duck,  a  swan,  a  fish,  a  boat ;  only  such  things 
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as  properly  belong  in  the  water.  Use  these  toys  only 
when  the  child  takes  his  bath,  and  in  this  way  the 
bath  time  becomes  a  period  of  the  day  that  the  child 
begins  to  look  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

Mothers  frequently  complain  that  children  are  a  what  was 
great  trial  at  meals.  The  children  object  to  the  in-  at  table 
troduction  of  new  food,  they  throw  their  food 
around,  and  what  is  worse,  their  digestive  organs 
are  always  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to  their 
mothers.  Practically  all  of  this  anxiety  and  irrita- 
tion can  be  avoided  if  thought  is  brought  to  the 
problem  of  eating.  In  the  little  more  than  three 
years  of  my  own  child's  existence,  I  have  consulted 
a  doctor  just  once  as  to  her  digestion,  and  the  only 
other  remedy  to  which  I  have  had  recourse  has  been 
the  occasional  skipping  of  a  meal.  My  first  rule  has 
been  to  be  regular  with  her  meals;  and  the  second, 
to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  quality,  quantity  and 
assortment  of  food.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep  to  a 
proper  diet  of  such  simple  things  as  milk,  cereals, 
eggs,  vegetables,  bread  and  butter,  than  it  is  to  in- 
dulge in  improper  foods  and  later  pay  the  penalty 
of  bad  digestion,  bad  temper  and  bad  health. 

Eating  for  a  child  should  always  be  made  into 
an  interesting  event — which  is  not  difficult,  for  if 
the  child  be  kept  well  it  will  almost  always  be  eager 
for  its  meals.  Mary  has  her  own  small  t<ible  and 
chair,  where  she  sits  in  absolute  comfort  and  free- 
dom, and  where  everything  is  within  her  reach.  She 
has,  as  most  children  have,  her  own  spoon,  fork  and 
knife,  also  her  own  dishes.  It  is  even  more  important 
to  the  child  to  have  its  food  served  tastefully  and 
neatly  than  it  is  to  adults.  Mary's  dishes  are  strong 
and  pleasant  to  look  at,  all  decorated  with  dilTerent 
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fruits  and  flowers.  She  has  a  big  apple  plate,  a 
small  apple  plate,  a  cherry  cup,  a  rose  pitcher,  a 
rose  bowl.  I  make  it  a  point  to  have  Mary  help  set 
her  table.  She  carries  from  the  kitchen  into  the  din- 
ing-room her  own  small  plate  with  the  bread  and 
butter  on  it,  her  individual  salt  cellar,  her  cup  half 
full  with  water;  while  I  carry  in  the  bowl  with  the 
soup  and  the  large  plate.  In  carrying  the  small  and 
comparatively  light  things  rarely  an  accident  hap- 
pens. After  the  meal  Mary  is  allowed  to  carry  out 
her  dishes  again.  Occasionally  Mary  will  resent  my 
aid  and  insist  on  carrying  out  a  heavy  dish  herself. 
I  never  argue;  I  merely  say,  "This  is  too  heavy  for 
you";  and  if  Mary  insists  she  is  allowed  to  take  the 
plate,  and  when  the  natural  consequence  results  and 
the  dish  is  broken,  Mary  understands  and  has  learned 
a  lesson  far  more  intelligently  than  she  could  have 
from  any  argument  I  could  have  put  forward  as  to 
why  she  should  not  have  carried  the  plate  herself. 

From  the  setting  of  the  table,  and  the  clearing  of 
it,  Mary  learns  control  of  her  body,  neatness,  self- 
dependence.  While  eating  the  meal,  which  she  gen- 
erally has  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family  (which 
is  a  good  practice  where  it  can  be  managed,  for  a 
young  child's  attention  is  likely  to  be  distracted  from 
its  food  when  many  persons  are  present),  we  confine 
our  interest  pretty  closely  to  the  business  before  us. 
We  learn  command  over  knife,  fork  and  spoon — and 
that  training  will  help  us  later  when  we  want  to 
write  or  draw  pictures.  We  learn  where  the  egg 
comes  from,  and  the  potato  and  the  bean;  and  we 
talk  about  the  qualities  of  each — their  taste,  color, 
temperature,  softness,  hardness. 

I  was  present  not  long  since  at  the  meal  of  a 
child  of  past  four.     This  child  could  not  even  lift  a 
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cup  of  milk  from  the  table  without  spilling;  it  had 
to  be  fed,  and  given  drink,  entirely  by  its  mother. 
The  child,  1  furtlier  saw,  could  do  nothing  well  with 
its  body,  and  its  mental  processes  were  just  as 
clumsy.  But  this  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the 
child,  for  it  was  naturally  sound  in  body  and  mind. 
Its  backwardness  was  due  solely  to  the  defective 
training  received  from  its  mother. 

The    teaching   of   color    to    a   child    is   generally     ^°  ^^^^ 

°  to  J        knowledge 

recognized  as  a  matter  of  very  high  importance  in  of  color 
the  child's  development.  An  awakened  sense  of  color 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  child,  develops  its  taste, 
increases  its  appreciation  of  beauty ;  and  it  has  a 
further  educational  value,  for  the  child  that  has 
been  encouraged  to  notice  color  is  more  likely  to 
notice  and  learn  about  the  colored  objects  of  nature 
around  itself — such  as  flowers,  birds,  shells  and 
clouds.  But  as  a  rule  children  are  kept  waiting  until 
they  are  of  kindergarten  age  before  they  are  taught 
color.  Yet  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  teach  the  child 
color  by  making  use  of  the  commonplace  objects  of 
its  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months  a  normal 
baby  is  capable  of  choosing  a  colored  toy  from  a  col- 
orless toy,  and  from  that  time  on  it  can  be  taught 
colors  as  it  naturally  comes  in  contact  with  them. 

It  was  my  practice,  in  dressing  my  child,  to  speak 
of  the  color  of  her  clothes.  There  were  pink  and 
blue  and  brown  rompers ;  there  were  white  and 
brown  stockings;  there  were  white  and  brown  and 
l)lack  shoes.  "This  morning  we  will  put  on  tlie  blue 
rompers,"  I  would  say;  and  when  it  came  to  putting 
on  the  hat,  I  would  point  to  the  blue  rib])on  on  the 
hat.  Perhaps  we  would  take  out  the  ])lue  rubber  ball 
to  play  with,  and  draw  })ictures  with  blue  crayon. 
During  the  day,  if  we  happened  to  come  across  other 
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blue  objects  familiar  to  her,  I  would  call  attention  to 
them.  All  this  was  done  casually,  quietly — for  only 
a  couple  of  minutes  at  a  time,  unless  the  child  vol- 
untarily continued  her  interest  longer. 

On  the  day  following  this  informal  lesson  in 
blue,  I  would  ask  my  little  girl  to  bring  me  the  blue 
rompers,  the  blue  ball,  the  blue  chalk.  In  the  same 
manner  I  treated  her  pink  rompers  and  brown 
rompers,  and  other  colored  articles  of  her  daily  wear. 
Often  I  referred  to  my  own  clothes,  to  her  father's 
neckties,  to  objects  around  the  room,  to  things  that 
she  ate.  The  orange  had  an  orange-colored  skin,  apples 
were  red,  peas  were  green,  carrots  were  pink,  pota- 
toes were  white.  It  was  a  very  great  delight  to  her 
to  recognize  colors  in  the  things  with  which  she  came 
in  daily  contact.  Frequently  she  came  running  to 
me  to  ask  the  name  of  a  new  color  or  shade,  and  to 
demand  information  about  the  colored  object  that 
had  seized  her  attention. 

These  wasted  processes  of  a  child's  daily  life — 
what  a  tremendous  force  for  the  child's  development 
they  may  be  made !  I  do  not  overlook  or  underesti- 
mate the  demands  upon  the  woman  who  does  her 
own  housework  and  who  has  many  children;  but 
every  mother  can  achieve  much  if  she  will  only  bring 
intelligence  and  patience  to  the  task,  and  the  time 
she  has  then  expended  is  more  than  made  good  by 
the  relief  that  is  her  portion  in  the  end. —  [By  per- 
mission of  ^ ' Metropolitan."] 


XI 
TRAIN  CHILDREN'S  SENSES 

Before  Kindergarten  Time  They  May  Be  Taught 

Sentences 

EDITH  J.  R.  ISAACS 
CERTAIN   little   girl  has  a   very  practical      sense  before 

o  "^      ^  ^  reason 

mother.  She  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is 
wrong  to  begin  training  a  child's  delicate 
brain  before  the  age  of  seven,  and  yet  it 
seemed  too  bad  to  her  to  spend  the  seven  most  im- 
pressionable years  of  a  child's  life  just  in  keeping  it 
fed  and  clothed  and  out  of  mischief. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  her  that  since  Nature  had 
given  us  our  five  keen  senses  at  birth  and  had  not 
then  endowed  us  with  more  than  the  elements  of 
reason,  Nature,  being  a  wise  and  experienced  mother, 
had  undoubtedly  intended  that  we  should  use  our 
senses  before  our  reason  came. 

It  occurred  to  her,  too,  that  the  men  and  women      saving  time 
all  about  her  were  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  every 
day  '* thinking  out"   things   that   they  should  have 
known  with  their  senses.     It  might  almost  have  been 
written  of  them : 

Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ; 
They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not. 
They  did  see  things — of  course,  a  great  many,  but 
cats  saw  more ;  they  heard  some  things  and  smelled 
a  few,  but  the  senses  of  dogs  served  them  much  bet- 
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ter.  And  yet  it  could  not  be  that  the  senses  of  ani- 
mals were  so  much  keener  than  man's,  for  many  a 
deaf  child  could  see  as  well  as  a  cat,  and  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  of  scent  is  often  as  keen  in  the  blind  as 
it  is  in  animals. 

And  so  this  practical  mother  decided  that  she 
would  act  on  nature's  suggestion  and  see  if  some- 
thing might  not  really  be  accomplished  if  our  eyes 
and  our  ears  and  the  tips  of  our  fingers  w^ere  treated 
as  if  we  really  expected  them  to  be  of  some  service 
to  us ;  as  if  we  intended,  indeed,  that  they  should  re- 
main our  friends  through  life,  instead  of  being  given 
early  to  understand  that  we  would  discard  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  just  as  soon  as  we  found  a  substitute. 

That  mother's  daughter  is  five  and  a  half  years 
old  now.  She  has  never  been  to  school  and  cannot 
read  or  write;  she  has  never,  in  fact,  had  lessons  of 
any  kind  except  in  music,  for  which  she  showed  a 
peculiar  talent.  But  she  knows  the  birds  that  nest 
about  her  home  both  by  sight  and  by  their  songs; 
she  recognizes  the  wayside  and  the  garden  flowers  as 
easily  by  their  odors  as  by  their  appearance;  she 
hears  the  rhythm  to  which  the  kettle  boils  and  the 
trains  run  by.  She  knows  a  hundred  songs  w^ith 
words  in  half  a  dozen  languages  which  nobody  has 
ever  taught  her  and  she  can  tell  you,  with  her  back 
turned,  which  note  you  strike  on  the  piano.  Last 
summer,  during  the  MacDowell  Music  Festival  at 
Petersborough,  she  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first 
time.  And  the  next  day,  when  the  themes  from  a 
violin  suite  were  played,  with  other  things  on  the 
piano,  she  recognized  them  all. 

And  this  child  is  beautiful  and  happy  and  well; 
never  nervous,  never  bored,  never  too  tired  to  play 
in  her  waking  hours,  nor  too  tired  to  sleep  at  night. 
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Life  for  her  is  a  song,  and  the  finding  of  wisdom  a 
game;  for  that  is  the  way  it  has  all  come  to  her,  in 
game  and  song. 

Suppose   the  mother  and  the   daughter  and   the      Jj)w  it^was 
little  brother  or  a  little  friend  were  walking.  Some      open 
one  was  sure  to  say : 

"Let's  play  *I  see,'  "  and  at  once  the  game  be- 
gan. 

"I  see  a  house,"  said  sister. 

*'I  thee  a  twee,"  lisped  brother. 

"I  see  golden-rod,"  said  mother. 

"Where,  mother,  where?"  would  come  both  little 
voices  at  once,  and  the  walk  would  stop  just  long 
enough  to  find  and  note  the  bit  of  color.  "And  what's 
growing  next  to  it,  mother,  the  pretty  white 
flower?" — children  never  need  to  be  urged  to  ask 
questions. 

"That's  Queen  Anne's  lace.  And  I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  about  that.  It  really  is  just  a  wild  carrot,  but 
it  is  so  pretty  and  fine  that  the  people  call  it  lace." 

Wlien  they  first  played  the  game  the  children 
saw  only  the  larger,  more  obvious  things,  but  gradu- 
ally instead  of  seeing  a  house  it  was  a  roof,  then  a 
chimney,  then  a  red  brick,  and  instead  of  a  tree  it 
was  an  acorn  tree  (it  was  not  names,  but  nature, 
they  were  after.  Why  shouldn't  they  call  it  acorn 
tree  if  that  is  what  it  meant  to  them?) 

Then  it  would  be  a  smaller,  moving  thing;  a 
bird,  maybe  an  insect,  until  there  wasn't  a  corner  of 
earth  or  air  safe  from  their  eager,  prying  glances. 

They  were  never  told  to  look  for  anything;  no- 
body ever  said,  "This  is  a  rose.  Ri^member  that." 
Always,  the  children  saw  the  thing  first  and  asked 
c(uostions  about  it. 

Sometimes  they  would  come  into  the  garden  with 
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mother  to  plant  and  rake  and  hoe.  And  when  the 
work  was  done  they  would  gather  a  bouquet  of  fra- 
grant flowers  and  sit  down  to  play  another  game. 

Mother  would  hold  the  flowers  and  give  them  a 
smell  of  each.  Then  one  child  would  shut  her  eyes 
and  the  other  choose  a  single  flower,  and  hold  it  to 
the  little  nose. 

*'Now  guess!" 

It  was  great  fun  and  the  young  senses  responded 
wonderfully  to  the  simple  training — so  wonderfully, 
in  fact,  that  mother  came  home  one  day  and  found 
the  children  playing  the  game,  not  with  flowers,  but 
with  leaves,  and  guessing  right. 

''But  leaves  don't  smell,"  you  say.  Not  to  you 
or  to  me,  because  we  have  dulled  our  senses  by  dis- 
use. Not  all  leaves  do,  of  course,  even  to  children. 
But  try  the  game  for  three  or  four  months  next  time 
the  flowers  come,  and  see. 
How  it  was  But  you  do  not  need  to  wait  until  the  spring  to 

house  play  some  of  the  other  games.    This  is  just  the  time 

when  log  fires  are  crackling  and  the  children  come 
in  early  and  darkness  falls  before  the  sounds  of 
work  have  died  away,  to  take  a  child  up  on  each  knee, 
put  out  the  gas  and  play  ' '  I  hear. ' ' 

It  is  best  always  to  play  that  in  darkness  or  with 
the  eyes  shut,  because  a  child's  eyes  are  so  keen  that 
the  sense  of  sight  responds  before  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing has  a  chance. 

Watch  the  automobiles  give  way  in  the  children's 
minds  to  the  crackling  logs,  and  these  to  the  distant 
baying  of  a  dog.  That  again  is  succeeded  by  the 
chirp  of  the  belated  cricket  outside  the  window,  and 
that,  when  the  fire  dies  down,  to  the  babble  of  a 
near-by  brook. 

It  is  a  lucky  child  who  has  learned  to  hear  the 
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babble  of  a  brook  in  spite  of  motor  horns.  That  is 
the  stuff  we  make  our  poets  of. 

Somehow  or  other  this  special  mother  never  tried 
to  play  "I  taste"  or  '*!  touch," — just  didn't  think 
of  it !  And  yet  there  is  a  teacher,  famous  throughout 
Italy,  who  does  everything — reading  and  writing  and 
all — by  developing  the  sense  of  touch  alone  in  chil- 
dren under  six  years  of  age. 

Froebel,  the  best  friend  of  children  and  their 
mothers,  knew  the  value  of  sense  training.  The  kin- 
dergarten books  are  full  of  games  and  songs  that 
help.  But  the  kindergarten  isn't  (is  it?)  ever  home, 
and  the  schoolroom  can't  take  the  place  of  garden 
and  fields  and  woods,  and  teachers  shouldn't  take 
the  place  of  mothers. 

There  never  was  a  happy,  normal  child  who  did 
not  love  to  sing  and  to  listen  to  stories.  And  the  old, 
old  fairy  tales  take  on  fresh  joys  for  the  childish 
mind  that  has  a  picture  of  Jack's  beanstalk  to  an- 
swer the  description,  or  who  knows  what  the  pump- 
kin looked  like  that  became  Cinderella's  coach,  or 
who  can  see  and  hear  the  bird  as  he  sings : 

"All  the  birds  have  come  again, 
"Come  with  joyous  greeting, 
"Bluebird,  blackbird,  thrush  and  all, 
"Listen  to  their  morning  call." 

Sunrise  and  sunset,  the  passing  months  and 
changing  seasons,  each  bring  their  own  message.  The 
child's  daily  life  is  full  of  a  new  meaning.  Ever  so 
much  is  gained  even  without  hope  that  he  will,  with 
the  aid  of  his  senses,  store  up  a  wealth  of  knowledge, 
and  appreciate  that  is  by  far  the  greatest  gift  he  can 
bring  to  his  own  youth  and  manhood. —  [A  chapter 
which  the  author  hopes  to  incorporate  later  in  a  hook 
on  child  problems.] 
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THE  REAL  JOY  IN  TOYS 

CAROLINE  L.  PRATT 
Inventor  of  the  "Do  With  Toys" 

|F  we  would  bear  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
play  of  children  is  paralleled  by  the  work  of 
grown-ups ;  that  there  is  play  that  is  good 
and  play  that  is  poor,  just  as  there  is  work 
that  is  good  and  work  that  is  poor;  that  work  and 
play  bear  the  same  test — that  is,  whether  or  not  the 
individual  child  or  grown-up  is  growing  in  power 
and  joy  of  living  through  its  play  or  work ;  that  each 
is  promoted  by  its  tools  or  instruments  in  much  the 
same  way  and  that  therefore  the  tools  of  play  must 
stand  the  efficiency  test  just  as  the  tools  of  work 
do, — then  we  should  have  a  real  basis  for  the  discus- 
sion of  toys. 

The  essential  difference  between  work  and  play 
is  that  work  is  productive.  This  fact  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  only  as  it  misleads  dealers  in  toys  and 
reacts  on  toy  buyers.  The  whole  toy  trade  has  too 
closely  followed  the  trades  which  have  to  do  with 
work,  and  by  so  doing  has  failed  in  the  first  business 
essential,  which  is  to  turn  out  "goods"  that  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  The  toy  trade 
does  not  serve  to  promote  play  when  it  puts  upon 
the  market  toys  labeled  "You  push  the  button,  we 
do  the  rest."  BotlTtoy  manufacturers  and  the  pub- 
lic/fail to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  play 
when  they  lay  stress  upon  the  activity  of  the  toy 
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rather  than  upon  that  of  the  child  who  is  to  use  it. 
The  toy  trade  meets  the  accusation  by  saying:  "We 
supply  what  the  public  demands, ' '  thus  throwing  the 
whole  blame  for  poor  toys  back  upon  the  buyers.  It 
is  to  them  we  must  look  to  revolutionize  the  toy 
trade. 

In  addressing  parents,  I  must,  in  passing,  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  sole  buyers  of 
toys.  The  doting  aunts  and  admiring  uncles  are,  I  am 
told  by  dealers,  the  real  host  to  be  considered  in  the  toy 
trade.  One  dealer  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
rich  uncles  he  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
Most  of  the  high-priced  mechanical  toys  are  pur- 
chased by  them.  A  young  woman  I  know  went  with 
her  brother  and  a  friend  to  spend  Christmas  with  a 
married  brother  and  his  family.  Each  took  a  gift 
for  the  young  nephew.  The  presents  were  all  me- 
chanical to3"s.  "With  much  humor  and  yet  shame- 
facedly she  told  how  the  visitors  played  all  Christ- 
mas day,  each  with  his  particular  toy,  while  the  small 
boy  looked  on  politely,  and  then  how  chagrined  they 
were  next  day  to  find  him  off  by  himself  playing 
with  his  old  toys,  the  new  ones  quite  neglected.  She 
did  not  at  first  know  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
generalization  ''Children  always  like  their  old  toys 
best"  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  knew  that  the  right 
new  thing  would  have  been  used.  "When  I  saw  her 
she  was  still  hunting  for  that  right  toy. 

An  intelligent  attitude  towards  play  will  recog- 
nize that  it  has  two  parts  just  as  work  has — the  get- 
ting ready  and  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  process. 
The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  impulse  keen,  to  pre- 
serve the  joy.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  joyful 
impulse  is  the  vital  force.  In  planting  a  garden,  the 
real  fun  begins  after  the  seeds  are  in.     The  prepara- 
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tion  of  tlie  ground  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  we  are 
willing  to  go  through  with  because  we  know  that  fun 
to  be  in  store  for  us.  All  the  preparation  is  good  for 
us.  It  has  great  educational  value,  through  the  ac- 
tivity itself  and  the  information  we  gain  by  the  way. 
From  the  standpoint  of  individual  development  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  extend  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion. We  might  make  our  own  garden  tools.  Even 
those  of  us  who  recognize  the  value  of  this  period 
of  getting  ready  would  hesitate  to  prolong  it,  how- 
ever, for  fear  of  destroying  the  impulse  to  garden. 
Our  strongest  unperverted  impulses  true  up  with  a 
fundamental  purpose  and  should  not  be  side-tracked. 
Having  started  out  to  garden,  let  us  by  all  means 
garden. 

The  analogy  between  work  and  play  in  this  re- 
spect is  close.  /A  child  has  an  impulse  to  play  horse. 
The  important  thing  is  to  keep  this  impulse  strong. 
A  strong  impulse  will  carry  him  over  stage  after 
stage  of  related  play.  But  if  he  is  required  to  con- 
struct things  beyond  a  certain  limit,  fixed  at  each 
stage  of  the  play  by  something  within  himself,  the 
strongest  impulse  will  be  destroyed.  He  becomes 
then  a  child  of  another  ^s  will  rather  than  one  of  his 
own.  He  constructs,  but  not  in  accordance  with  an 
inner  purpose.  He  plays,  but  his  impulse  or  joy 
comes  through  another  personality,  and  is  not  re- 
freshed directly  from  life  itself.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
lay  down  to  get  children  to  construct  as  much  as 
they  will  without  destroying  the  impulse  for  the  real 
play.  I  think  kindergartners  are  prone  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  construction — the  little  tads  make 
and  make  until  they  have  little  spirit  left  to  use 
their  constructions,  and  yet  the  real  essence  of  play 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  toys  and  materials  after  the 
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construction  is  ended.  Toys  have  their  place  as  the 
instruments  of  play,  just  as  garden  tools  have  their 
place  as  the  instruments  of  gardening. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  work  and  how 
to  promote  it,  there  would  never  come  the  question  of 
tools.  That  is,  none  would  claim  that  gardening 
could  be  carried  on  as  well  with  carpenter's  tools — 
nor  yet  that  if  a  person  has  carpenter's  tools  he 
should  be  content  to  do  carpentering  and  let  garden- 
ing alone.  Nor  would  his  friends  give  him  tools  ir- 
respective of  his  interests.  And  yet  w^e  give  to  chil- 
dren anything  without  the  least  inquiry  into  their 
interests.  Sometimes  we  give  them  what  we  think 
is  ''good  for  them,"  sometimes  what  we  think  will 
please  them,  but /rarely  do  we  consider  both  what 
is  good  for  them  and  what  will  please  them  and  get 
the  exact  thing. 

To  understand  what  toys  to  give  children,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  source  of  the  play  im- 
pulse. Where  do  children's  play  thoughts  come  from? 
"With  very  little  children  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
thought  and  the  activity  are  born  together.  Both 
spring  from  the  instinct  to  imitate.  There  are  those 
amongst  us  who  believe  that  children  are  born  with 
play  material;  that  something  called  the  imagination 
is  supplied  ready  to  use.  The  imagination  is  like  any 
other  faculty — it  grows  in  power  with  use.  Some  chil- 
dren have  a  tendency  to  imagine  clearly,  while  others 
have  not.  ^The  strength  of  the  imagining  lies  in  the 
clearness  of  perception  of  real  things.  This  clear- 
ness of  perception  develops  through  the  activity  of 
the  child.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  especially  en- 
dowed children,  but  of  the  children  with  whom  most 
of  us  have  our  connections.  The  child  who  rushes 
up  and  down  the  street  playing  he  is  an  engine  is 
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apt  to  have  a  clearer  perception  of  an  engine  than 
the  child  who  merely  looks  at  one. 

I  have  in  mind  a  little  boy  whose  absorbing  in- 
terest has  been  in  the  railroad  industry ;  not  simply 
in  cars  and  tracks,  but  in  the  whole  industry.  His 
interest  springs  from  his  living  near  a  railroad.  He 
has  watched  that  part  of  the  industry  which  is  open  to 
him,  his  imagination  has  worked  upon  the  other  parts 
of  it  and  his  play  has  been  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
cesses. His  imitations  of  sounds,  are  startlingly  real 
and  cover  a  wide  range.  I  had  never  before  kno^vn 
that  what  an  engine  was  up  to  could  be  so  clearly 
demonstrated  by  escaping  steam,  whistles  and  bell 
ringing,  all  done  through  the  vocal  organs  of  one 
small  boy.  I  tested  him  and  found  that  every  sound 
had  its  meaning.  The  point  that  I  especially  wish 
to  make  in  this  connection  is  that  the  imagination  of 
Herbert  has  grown  and  developed  with  his  growth 
and  development  through  the  kind  of  play  he  has 
carried  out;  that  it  has  come  through  the  instinct  to 
imitate  and  has  not  sprung  ready  made  from  noth- 
ing at  all.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  what  is  meant 
by  imagination.  Perhaps  your  child  plays  with  fan- 
tastic images.  Nevertheless  the  basis  for  this  is  in 
real  things  and  the  fantastic  often  comes  from  im- 
perfect imaging.  Finally,  clear  imaging  and  con- 
scious rearrangement  and  recombining  of  images  is 
the  highest  type  of  imagination,  and  that  is  some- 
thing worth  working  for. 

If,  then,  the  material  for  play  comes  through 
imitation  of  things  and  people,  real  things  and  real 
people,  it  remains  to  decide  what  real  things  and  what 
real  people. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  decision  of  the  question  could 
be  safely  left  to  the  children.  The  essentials  of  play 
material  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  simple  industrial 
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life  of  the  farm  or  community.  The  children  saw 
the  beginning  and  end  and  therefore  the  meaning  of 
simple  industrial  processes.  On  the  farm  they  saw 
the  cows  cared  for,  fed,  watered  and  pastured;  they 
saw  them  milked  and  the  milk  taken  to  the  home  and 
eventually  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  They  saw 
the  whole  process  and  the  relation  of  the  cow  to  farm 
life.  In  the  villages  they  saw  such  industries  as 
horseshoeing,  milling  and  other  simple  factory  pro- 
cesses, differing  in  different  communities.  They  knew 
the  source  of  the  materials  and  the  meaning  of  the 
processes  at  a  time  when  the  instinct  for  play  was 
strong.  Each  child  knew  what  his  father's  work 
was,  and  something  of  how  he  did  it.  All  this  rich 
material  was  theirs  to  imitate.  It  had  a  unifying 
character,  a  carrying  quality  which  led  the  children 
on  and  on.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  because  the  children 
knew  the  processes  so  w^ell  that  there  was  little  need 
for  toys.  Anything  would  do — sticks,  blocks  and 
chips  of  wood,  stones  and  leaves,  all  supplemented 
by  clear  images — these  constituted  the  ' '  toys. ' '  Look- 
ing back  upon  such  experiences,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  grown  people  say  the  children  of  today  have 
too  many  toys  and  that  children  play  badly  because 
they  have  too  many  toys. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple  as  this.  The  children  of  Difficulties  of 
today  cannot  gather  so  easily  play  material  from  the  day 
life  around  them  as  the  children  of  fifty  years  ago. 
/They  do  not  have  the  sort  of  real  experiences  of 
^  which  they  see  the  beginning  and  end  and  therefore, 
to  some  extent,  the  meaning.  They  see  bits  of  in- 
dustries which  are  totally  uninteresting  to  them.  The 
dash  of  a  motor  truck  or  wagon  through  the  city 
streets  does  not  mean  to  them  a  part  of  an  industrial 
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process  as  does  the  load  of  corn  taken  from  the  barn 
and  brought  back  in  the  form  of  corn  meal.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  continuity  in  play;  there  is  no 
leading  on  from  one  thing  to  another.  So  far,  there 
has  been  no  intelligent  effort  to  meet  the  problem 
except  in  isolated  cases.  "We  have  for  contrast  with 
the  picture  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  toy  shops  and  the 
streets.  The  instinct  for  play,  the  push  of  life  is 
there,  but  the  children  cannot  catch  on.  Arguing 
against  an  electric  train,  a  little  boy  won  and  got 
the  wooden  train  of  cars  he  wanted  by  saying,  ''The 
others  go  so  fast  I  can't  load  them."  This  is  typical 
of  the  whole  industrial  process.  It  all  goes  so  fast 
that  even  the  grown  people  can  hardly  see  it.  To 
make  up  for  the  lack,  we  supply  the  children  with 
artificial  things  in  the  presence  of  which  they  are 
bored  and  blase! 

The  way  out  is  not  simple.  It  is  an  individual 
problem  for  every  mother  possessing  a  child  of  from 
three  and  a  half  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  It 
has  its  hopeful  side  in  that  it  contains  an  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
child.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  children  took  care  of 
themselves  in  play  and  left  the  grown  people  to 
their  own  work.^No  mother  should  ever  be  left  out 
of  the  play  of  lier  children  as  those  mothers  were. 
In  it  she  develops  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
which  may  directly  lead  to  the  understanding  of 
larger  world  problems.  I  could  wish  no  mother 
greater  happiness  and  satisfaction  than  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  play  of  her  children.  A  mother  whose 
dignity  can  stand  the  test  of  being  called  one  of  the 
children  is  a  mother  of  whom  any  child  should  be 
proud!  y 
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Besides  the  kindergarten  movement  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  free  play  of  small  children,  there  is 
another  smaller  one  which  started  several  years  ago 
in  an  individual  effort  to  market  better  toys.  The 
toys  were  made  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  playability, 
durability,  makeability,  and  artistic  merits.  In  the 
effort  to  make  the  toys  more  playable  it  was  found 
that  they  must  have  some  relation  to  each  other. 
Therefore  the  toys  were  made  up  in  schemes — the 
first  dealing  with  the  farm  and  the  next  with  the 
home.  A  family  of  adjustable  wooden  dolls  was  pre- 
pared to  fit  into  each.  The  aim  is  to  make  them 
practically  unbreakable,  or  at  least  capable  of  being 
easily  mended.  The  construction  is  simple  enough 
so  that  they  can  be  made  or  the  scheme  filled  in,  by 
members  of  the  family  at  home.  They  are  also  good 
in  form  and  color. 

With  such  a  collection  of  do-with  toys,  Fritz,  aged 
four,  milked  his  cow,  turned  the  milk  into  a  can, 
harnessed  his  horse,  dressed  the  man  that  he  had 
put  to  bed  the  night  before,  put  the  can  of  milk  on 
the  wagon,  and  the  man  drove  over  to  the  doll's 
house  to  deliver  the  breakfast  milk.  Does  your  child 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  this? 

Sometimes  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances 
will  surround  a  child  with  better  elements  for  play 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  fifty-year  ago  period. 
I  think  Herbert's  case,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
one  of  these  combinations.  It  so  happened  that  the 
boy,  while  very  young,  became  interested  in  rail- 
roading through  constantly  seeing  the  processes.  It 
also  so  happened  that  the  toy  shops  provide  for  this 
particular  industry  as  for  almost  no  other,  and 
furthermore,  the  boy  had  a  father  who  was  interested 
in  his  son's  interest  in  railroads.  He  was  provided 
with  toys  gradually,  which  allowed  him  to  carry  out 
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the  processes  with  which  he  was  becoming  familiar. 
His  play  had  led  on  and  on  and  become  so  absorb- 
ing that  my  latest  picture  of  him  at  the  age  of  eight, 
is  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  city  lawn,  planning  the 
construction  and  operation  of  an  entire  railroad  sys- 
tem. I  give  Herbert's  play  credit  in  large  part  for 
his  mental  development,  which  is  above  the  average 
for  boys  of  his  age. 

/Let  every  mother  seize  upon  the  first  absorbing 
interest  of  the  child  of  three  or  four  years  and  dis- 
cover for  herself  all  there  is  of  play  value  in  it.  The 
child  may  play  without  toys  at  first,  he  himself  im- 
personating that  in  which  he  is  interested.  Or  he  may 
use  such  things  as  chairs  and  stools,  or  blocks  of 
wood.  Let  him ;  but  keep  watch  that  he  does  not  lose 
his  interest.  As  he  grows  older  he  will  want  related 
toys,  but  not  too  many  of  them — just  enough  to  keep 
the  play  going.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  adapt 
things  or  eveH  make  things  when  his  desire  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  construction. 
Belated  toys  Try  to  have  the  toys  related  in  size  as  well  as 

kind.  A  small  boy  whose  absorbing  interest  was  in 
his  black  doll.  Jumbo,  was  given  a  toy  engine  of 
diminutive  size.  He  immediately  tried  to  relate  the 
engine  to  Jumbo,  but  the  difference  in  size  was  too 
great.  When  his  mother  again  noticed  him,  the 
wheels  were  off  the  tiny  engine  and  fastened  to 
Jumbo's  coat.  When  reproached  for  destroying  the 
engine,  the  small  boy  said,  ''Mother,  Jumbo  had  to 
have  buttons  for  his  coat!"  His  mother  has  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  boy  displaying  such 
a  destructive  instinct.  {  She  should  rather  have  re- 
joiced in  the  well-knit  little  mind  and  responsive 
body  that  did  the  best  it  could  to  relate  the  new  to 
the  old  and  make  it  mean  something  in  his  particular 
scheme  of  things.  ^ 
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There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  related 
toys.  Even  domestic  things  are  hard  to  get  in  related 
sizes,  as  every  mother  knows  who  has  tried  to  huy 
toys  for  a  little  girl,  and  toys  of  domestic  industries 
are  better  supplied  in  the  shops  than  those  of  any 
other.  I  think  an  essential  to  children  who  have  gone 
through  the  first  stages  of  play  where  they  themselves 
impersonated  things  and  people,  is  a  family  of  dolls, 
or  dolls  in  the  same  or  similar  industries.  For  in- 
stance, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  purchase  an  ad- 
justable doll  for  fireman  and  one  for  engineer,  to- 
gether with  an  engine.  I  am  sure  that  one  reason 
why  girls  play  with  toys  longer  than  boys  do,  is 
because  it  is  so  usual  to  include  dolls  in  their  schemes. 
The  human  interest  caitered  in  dolls  is  hard  to  ex- 
haust, and  a  whole  treatise  might  be  written  upon 
this  subject  alone. 

/  Always  put  to  every  toy  the  test,  "What  can  my      The  test  for 
child  do  with  you?"     The  salesman  may  show  you      piirSfasSig 
what  the  toy  can  do,  but  the  more  it  can  do  by  it-      *°^^ 
self,  the  less  there  is  left  for  the  child  to  do  with  it. 
Wait  for  signs  from  the  child  before  supplying  new 
toys.     Perhaps  he  needs  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
process  he  is  following  before  he  extends  his  play. 
Contrive  to  have  him  see  it.    Also  you  will  find  that 
related  toys  help  to  suggest  the  carrying-on  process. 
A  new  toy  which  relates  up  to  the  old  suggests  new 
ways  to  play  as  an  isolated  toy  cannot  do — new  ways 
to  play  with  the  old  toys  as  well  as  the  new. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  such  play  will  re- 
veal its  educational  value.  In  it  lies  the  foundation 
for  all  thought  processes.  The  mother  who  can  give 
her  child  such  play  experiences  may  be  sure  she  is 
laying  a  broad  foundation  for  future  growth  in 
capacity  and  power. 
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FADS  AND  THEIR  SAVING  VALUE  FOR 
CHILDREN 

MRS.  J.  W.  FIFIELD 
Member  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^0  discard  tlie  old  simply  because  it  is  old  is 
no  virtue,  nor  is  it  commendable  to  choose 


the  new  simply  because  it  is  new.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  mother  or  teacher  regarding  the 
latest  fad  should  be  as  to  its  essence,  its  nature  and 
its  effect.  All  this  is  relative  to  our  work  and  the 
decisions  made  may  be  deeply  consequential  in.  re- 
sults with  our  children. 

If  children  are  to  become  artists  in  later  life,  or 
if  they  are  to  become  artistic  so  that  they  may  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  art,  some  beginnings  in  this  must 
be  given  them  early  in  life.  G.  Stanley  Hall  tells  us 
that  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  the  memory 
of  the  child  is  more  active  than  at  any  other  time.  His 
hand  in  a  sense  is  nearer  his  brain  than  at  any  sub- 
sequent period.  Therefore,  this  is  the  time  when 
exercises  requiring  the  concerted  action  of  hand  and 
head  should  be  most  emphasized.  This  age  is  the 
springtide  of  these  possibilities.  If  a  child  is  not 
led  into  the  development  of  these  powers  at  this  age 
he  will  experience  increasing  difficulty  in  doing  so^ 
and  with  most  children  any  such  ability  which  they 
may  have  possessed  will  remain  forever  dormant. 
Comparatively  few  parents  have  either  the  intelli- 
gence or  the  ability  to  provide  this  training  for  their 
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children.  The  State  knows  the  need,  has  ability  and 
rightly  has  provided  drawing  and  related  opportu- 
nities. The  school  system,  which  gives  the  boy  or  girl 
a  little  glimpse  into  the  art  treasuries  of  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  some  technical 
ability  to  execute  artistic  work  independently,  has 
fortified  him  against  reverses  in  life  and  given  to 
him  positive  sources  for  helpful  and  broad  develop- 
ment. 

How  the  introduction  of  music  into  our  schools 
was  deplored  by  many ! — Yet,  at  the  grammar  school 
age,  children  should  cultivate  singing  as  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling.  The  taste  and  ability  for  this 
must  come  either  in  the  home  or  from  the  school.  It 
is  a  matter  of  education.  Instrumental  music  also, 
as  a  matter  of  manual  exercise  and  interest,  is  most 
helpful.  This  has  not  yet  become  practical  for  our 
public  schools.  I  believe  that  it  is  desirable.  "With 
only  a  little  ability  in  practical  execution  a  child  has 
an  interest  in  the  biographies  of  musicians,  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  various  nations,  the  evolution  of 
musical  instruments  in  our  own  land,  and  many  kin- 
dred subjects.  When  the  taste  for  such  things  has 
been  created  by  education,  the  public  library  fur- 
nishes books  and  pictures  for  its  further  pursuit. 
Museums  have  new  interest  and  a  whole  list  of  new 
avenues  open  to  broaden  and  sweeten  the  life  of  the 
child.  Our  schools  save  many  a  life  from  crime  if 
they  give  to  the  child  the  beginnings  of  ability  to 
occupy  and  interest  himself  in  the  later  years  of  life ; 
if  they  kindle  within  him  a  desire  for  wholesome  ac- 
tivity along  the  lines  of  great  achievements  in  his- 
tory and  art. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  physical  culture  during 
school  hours  has  become  so  apparent  that  arguments 
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in  justification  of  the  use  of  the  child's  time  and  the 
public  funds  in  scientific  bodily  relaxation  and  cul- 
ture are  little  called  for.  A  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body  seems  more  near  our  realization,  so  far 
as  the  school  is  concerned,  than  ever  before. 

The  plea  for  any  and  all  of  these  fads,  so  called, 
is  especially  pertinent  for  our  city  schools.  The  boy 
or  girl  in  the  country  who  has  a  long  walk  to  school 
in  the  morning  solves  many  physical  problems  for 
himself.  He  pitches  his  tune  from  the  initial  note 
of  the  song  of  the  woodbird,  which  he  loves,  and 
with  clumsy  fingers  may  seek  to  portray  the  tracery 
of  tree  or  the  outline  of  mountain  or  cloud  which  has 
moved  his  soul  with  its  beauty. 

Our  city  child  has  no  such  natural  safeguards; 
and  side  lines  of  some  sort  or  of  various  sorts  are 
positive  necessities  as  means  of  occupation  and  in- 
terest outside  the  hours  of  school  confinement  and 
life. 

Objection  is  made  to  *'so  many  branches  in 
school, ' '  because  * '  it  keeps  the  poor  teacher  so  busy. ' ' 
This  is  an  objection;  it  does  keep  the  poor  teacher 
busy,  but  it  keeps  the  good  teacher  interested  and  in 
love  with  her  art.  Teaching  is  no  tame  affair  nowa- 
days, and  the  next  generation  of  teachers  will  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  this  one. 

Let  the  Jiome  of  childhood  be  filled  with  fads  and 
let  the  mother  be  the  ' '  Queen  Faddist ' '  of  the  family 
circle.  Let  her  acquaint  herself  with  all  the  fads 
(at  least  in  their  beginnings)  which  interest  her  chil- 
dren; let  her  know  of  and  suggest  others  of  a  help- 
ful sort;  let  her  be  the  mistress  in  these  things,  at 
least  in  their  incipient  state.  Has  your  child  seen 
some  other  child's  transfer  collection  and  gained  a 
little   enthusiasm?      Tell   him   yourself   more    about 
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transfers  than  the  playmate  could.  Help  him  start 
his  own  collections.  Always  get  a  transfer  for  him 
when  you  take  the  car.  When  you  must  go  to  town 
against  his  wish  tell  him  that  you  will  bring  your 
transfers  for  him,  and  whenever  possible  go  out  of 
your  way  to  get  one  on  a  new  car  line.  If  you  see 
a  fresh  transfer  discarded  in  your  seat  on  the  car  pick 
it  up  for  him.  When  you  write  your  friends  (es- 
pecially if  they  have  children)  mention  the  fact  that 
your  child  desires  transfers,  and  perhaps  they  may 
enclose  in  the  letter  some  which  will  interest  and  de- 
light him  for  many  an  hour.  Such  a  small  request 
may  be  the  means  of  starting  the  other  mother's 
child  to  collecting  transfers,  then  he  will  write  your 
child,  and  they  will  exchange  their  treasures.  The 
letter  writing  and  experience  in  beginnings  of  com- 
mercial exchange  will  be  helpful  to  both.  From  this 
transfer  fad,  a  child  may  secure  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  streets  of  his  own  city.  He  learns  the  names 
of  other  cities  of  this  country  and  even  other  coun- 
tries, and  knows  the  names  of  their  chief  thorough- 
fares. In  a  short  time  he  will  also  learn  to  read  them 
for  himself. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient 
of  fads  for  small  children,  as  the  only  accessories  re- 
quired are  a  few  elastic  bands  and  a  little  stimula- 
tion and  sympathy  from  the  parent.  From  this  one 
little  fad,  a  child  may  learn  the  order  which  he  will 
later  require  in  the  classification  and  in  the  care  of 
papers  and  documents.  He  may  in  this  also  gain  a 
beginning  in  business  experience;  he  finds  here  also 
an  incentive  to  read;  he  acquires  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  cities  of  the  world ;  and  receives  inducement 
to  letter  writing  and  to  many  other  good  habits  and 
acquirements. 
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The  education  A  step   in  advance  of  the  transfer  craze   is  the 

fad  ^  ^  ^™^  stamp  fad,  only  the  stamp  collector  objects  to  being 
called  a  faddist,  unless  the  word  be  used  in  its  new 
and  larger  sense.  ''My  pastime  is  more  than  a  fad,'* 
he  asserts:  *'it  is  at  once  a  study  and  an  absorbing 
and  instructive  recreation,  and  has  nothing  of  the 
transient  or  whimsical  about  it.  The  longer  a  man 
collects  stamps,  the  more  engrossed  he  becomes,  and 
all  the  while  he  is  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  geography  of  the  world, 
various  countries  therein,  their  rulers  and  methods  of 
government.  It  is  a  poor  collector  who  cannot  reel 
off,  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  names  of  the  president 
or  ruler  of  every  country  on  the  globe,  their  pred- 
ecessors for  generations  back,  and  many  facts  from 
history  which  the  ordinary  person  can  only  dimly  re- 
member having  read  about  at  school,  ages  ago." 

In  our  city,  there  is  a  flourishing  society  of 
philatelj^  numbering  over  a  hundred  members.  One 
collection  numbers  1,400  with  few  duplicates.  These 
are  exclusively  United  States  stamps  and  their  com- 
mercial value  approximates  $5,000.  The  first  stamp 
issued  by  this  government  v/as  in  1847,  since  that 
time  about  1,500  varieties  have  come  from  the  bureau 
of  engraving  and  printing. 

Every  child  is  interested  in  the  stamp  of  the 
letter,  the  ticket  which  insures  for  it  the  long  ride 
in  the  mail  pouch  and  the  final  delivery  at  a  desired 
destination.  From  this  practical  interest,  may  be 
evolved  the  wider  interest  and  knowledge  of  stamps 
and  their  relations  to  government  and  to  people,  and 
when  the  child  becomes  a  man  the  interest  may  still 
be  keen  and  the  satisfaction  great  in  pursuance  of 
this  helpful  hobby. 

The  right  kind  of  a  hobby  protects  the  child  from 
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much  that  would  be  harmful  and  brings  into  its  life 
a  lot  of  good  time  and  helpful  exertion.  The  faddist, 
if  he  be  of  the  right  stuff,  is  oblivious  to  jeer  and 
pursues  his  fancy  with  a  zest  to  which  the  scoffer  is 
a  stranger. 

Mr.  Coltman's  bottle  collecting  mania  began  in 
his  early  youth  when  there  came  to  him,  as  a  family 
heirloom,  an  old  American  bottle  of  ancient  lineage 
and  undoubted  respectability,  in  fact,  quite  an  aris- 
tocrat among  bottles.  Constant  association  with  this 
artistic  representative,  however,  did  not  produce  any 
marked  results  beyond  a  spasmodic  acquisition  or 
two  until,  when  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  he  and  his 
son,  out  for  material  for  dinner,  discovered  a  genuine 
old  junk  market  on  the  Rue  St.  Medard. 

''When  I  reproached  them  for  staying  so  long," 
said  Mrs.  Coltman,  ''they  commenced  to  pull  bot- 
tles out  of  every  available  pocket,  apparently  for- 
getting the  real  object  of  their  going  out.  Mr.  Colt- 
man  straightway  announced  himself  a  collector  of 
old  bottles,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  curious 
ones  they  had  found. 

' '  After  hearing  their  story,  my  enthusiasm  for  an- 
tiques became  greater  than  my  desire  for  dinner.  I 
went  back  again  with  Mr.  Coltman,  fearing  he  might 
have  missed  something,  for  I  pride  myself  on  my 
'  eagle  eye '  for  finds.  Such  a  place  it  was !  A  rather 
short,  narrow  street,  running  from  the  Rue  Muffetard 
to  the  Rue  Gracieuse,  high  old  buildings  on  either 
side  and  every  inch  of  the  sidewalks  taken  up  with 
the  dealers  and  their  wares.  Two  more  bottles  were 
rescued  from  the  piles  of  junk." 

Has  your  boy  the  kodak  craze?  Buy  one  for 
him  if  you  can;  if  not,  help  him  to  save  money  till 
he  can  buy  one  for  himself,  talk  with  him  about  it 
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and  be  interested  in  the  counting  and  recounting  of 
the  money  he  is  saving  to  buy  it.  The  nickels  thus 
hoarded  will  not  be  spent  at  the  nickel  show  or  for 
cigarettes  or  in  other  harmful  indulgences.  His  wish 
to  own  the  kodak  checks  his  spendthrift  desires  more 
effectively  than  a  mother's  prohibitions. 

When  the  desired  instrument  is  at  last  a  posses- 
sion, be  sure  to  encourage  the  boy  in  the  use  of  it 
until  he  can  take  pictures  and  develop  them  with 
some  degree  of  success.  Call  his  attention  to  prizes 
offered  to  amateurs,  help  to  open  his  eyes  to  whatever 
beauty  spots  are  most  easily  within  his  reach.  In  his 
desire  to  develop  his  hobby,  his  eyes  will  be  opened 
to  the  beautiful  and  his  mind  be  saved  from  contact 
with  the  objectionable  and  evil,  contact  v^ith  which 
might  pollute  his  unfolding  nature.  When  a  boy  or 
girl  has  learned  to  do  really  well  with  a  kodak,  it 
may  become  a  source  of  income  as  well  as  of  per- 
sonal education  and  development,  and  this  may  prove 
an  incentive  to  continuity  of  effort. 
The  mother's  It  is  desirable  for  a  mother  to  have  a  fad  of  her 

own.  This  should  not  be  a  passing  fancy,  as  many 
fads  of  childhood  are,  but  it  should  be  the  expression 
or  embodiment  of  a  real  established  taste  or  ability. 
Whatever  line  she  may  select,  let  her  seek  to  compass 
and  exhaust  her  subject.  Is  the  mother  an  artist  and 
is  her  especial  fondness  for  etching?  Then  let  her 
exhaust  her  subject.  My  thought  is  let  the  lines  of  her 
pursuit  be  narrow  enough  so  that  in  her  particular 
hobby  she  may  excel.  The  effect  of  such  an  accom- 
plishment on  a  family  is  marked.  The  children  are 
as  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  mother  as  they 
are  when  they  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes. 

We  have  no   ancestral  worship  in  this  country, 
often  there  is  no  regard  shown  for  the  generations 


own  fad 
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gone,  but  in  the  preservation  of  things,  a  certain  very 
helpful  regard  for  the  people  who  produced  those 
things  is  inculcated  and  the  mad  rush  for  the  new  and 
progressive  is  given  helpful  restraint. 

Blessed  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  possessed  of  a 
fad,  whose  innocence  is  being  shielded  by  its  pursuit, 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  is  being  kindled 
and  increased  by  it,  and  whose  preparation  for  the 
struggles  of  life  is  being  made  more  complete  by  the 
resources  developing  within  himself  for  independent 
thought  and  activity.  He  will  be  saved  from  him- 
self  and  from  others  by  the  love  of  some  worthy  fad 
and  in  the  ability  acquired  to  pursue  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  really  interesting  and  engrossing  to 
a  mature  and  thoughtful  mind.  A  child's  nature  is 
very  intense.  V^e  cannot  produce  vacuums  in  the 
heads  and  lives  of  active  children.  An  idle  man's 
head  is  the  devil's  workshop,  but  a  child  whose  hand 
has  some  skill  is  filled  with  suggestions  against  evil 
and  is  equipped  for  a  life  of  aggressive  influence  and 
success. 

The  lives  of  so-called  self-made  men  show  us  that 
the  chief  concern  of  education  is  not  what  informa- 
tion it  imparts  to  a  man,  but  what  sort  of  a  man  it 
makes  of  him.  Often  some  insignificant  fad  is  the 
thing  which  kindles  desire  and  gives  direction  and 
bent  to  the  whole  after  life. 


IMAGINATION 


QUOTATIONS 

"To  many  persons  the  imagination  appears  to  be  by  its 
very  nature  a  lawless  faculty;  like  a  bird  intended  to  flit 
hither  and  thither  as  it  fancies,  not  to  be  directed  or  con- 
trolled in  its  flight.  To  many,  an  obedient  imagination  would 
seem  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Not  so  does  it  seem  to  the 
student  of  literature.  He  recognizes  that  there  are  intel- 
lectual laws  of  the  imagination,  and  that  he  only  is  a  true 
poet  who  either  understands  those  laws  and  obeys  them  con- 
sciously, or  intuitively  feels  their  obligation  and  obeys  them 
unconsciously.  A  lawless  imagination  never  produced  gi-eat 
literature. 

"But  these  laws  are  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  He 
who  indulges  in  imaginary  revenge  is  revengeful;  he  who 
indulges  in  imaginary  lust  is  lustful:  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.'  This  is  the  inherent  and  ineradicable 
sin  of  vicious  literature.  The  boy  who  feeds  his  imagina- 
tion on  tales  of  romantic  burglars  and  freebooters  is  educat- 
ing his  imagination  to  a  lawless  life  as  surely  as  the  boy 
who  in  a  thieves'  school  is  trained  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a 
comrade  without  being  detected  is  educating  his  fingers  in 
the  skill  of  thievery.  The  youth  who  reads  salacious  books 
or  goes  to  salacious  plays  is  storing  his  imagination  with 
pictures  which  will  be  later  exhibited  to  him  when  he  least 
wishes  to  look  upon  them.  He  is  making  his  artistic  nature 
a  lawless  nature.  The  imagination  is  like  the  tendrils  of  a 
vine:  trained  on  a  trellis,  it  lifts  the  vine  up  into  the  air 
and  the  sunlight ;  allowed  to  grovel  on  the  ground,  it  fastens 
the  vine  to  the  earth,  where  worms  crawl,  bugs  devour,  and 
feet  trample  upon  iV— Lyman  Ahhott. 

"In  a  scientific  age  and  a  country  which  places  a  pre- 
mium on  height  and  size  and  speed  and  dollars,  perhaps 
not  the  least  of  educational  values  is  that  which  attaches  to 
a  wise  culture  of  the  imagination."— Lwc?/  Wheelock. 
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THE    NEW   METHOD    FOR   HANDLING 
EXCITABLE   CHILDREN 

JAMES  OPPENHEIM 
Author  of  "The   Pay  Envelope" 

HE  case  I  know  best,  naturally,  is  that  of  our  ^oubi?* 
eldest  son,  Ralph,  who  is  five  years  old.  The  began 
baby  is  only  a  little  over  a  year  old  and 
hasn't  as  yet  developed  any  startling  moral 
problems.  But  Ralph  bristles  with  them ;  he  emerges 
from  his  bed  every  morning  a  new  child  with 
whom  we  have  to  become  acquainted  during  the 
course  of  the  day;  he  is  indeed  ''fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made." 

Ralph's  troubles  began,  in  the  usual  way,  with 
his  body.  "We  almost  lost  him  during  the  first  year, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  his  health  has  been  main- 
tained with  any  steadiness.  He  is  rather  high-strung, 
extremely  nervous,  incredibly  sensitive.  His  imagina- 
tion runs  away  with  him.  When  he  was  only  a  little 
over  two,  for  instance,  he  came  shrieking  to  his 
mother  with  the  information  that  he  had  burned  his 
hand.  He  had  all  the  symptoms,  except  on  his  hand ; 
no  redness,  no  mark,  no  smell.  It  developed  then 
that  he  had  been  ironing  with  a  toy  iron,  and  the 
play  had  become  so  real  to  him  that  when  he  ac- 
cidentally touched  the  iron,  he  really  felt  that  he 
had  burned  himself.  We  used  to  call  him  "Senti- 
mental Tommy." 

Such  a  child,  as  every  mother  knows,  is  an  un- 
searchable puzzle.     Intensely   eager   for  knowledge, 
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swift  to  see  and  understand.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  tell  him  things,  with  the  danger  of  his 
lying  awake  at  night  excited  and  over-alive,  or  to 
shut  him  off  with  the  equal  danger  of  arousing  his 
false  suspicions. 
Distracting^^  The  method  we  used  with  him,  until  recently,  was 

not  altogether  the  old-fashioned  method,  but  it  was 
to  answer  questions  honestly  wherever  we  felt  that 
the  new  knowledge  would  not  prove  disturbing  to 
him,  and  whenever  he  had  a  painful  emotional  ex- 
perience we  tried  to  switch  his  attention  to  some- 
thing else  to  make  him  swiftly  forget. 

Take  the  simplest  of  matters:  If  he  bumped  his 
head  we  took  him  to  the  window  and  excitedly  pointed 
out  the  passing  car  or  anything  unusual  and  he 
would  stop  crying,  absorbed  in  a  new  interest.  But 
we  used  essentially  the  same  method  when  his  mind 
was  full  of  some  great  dread  or  fear:  we  tried  to 
make  him  forget  by  getting  him  interested  in  some- 
thing else.    And  herein  lay  our  error. 

Before  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  error  I 
will  give  a  couple  of  examples  of  the  new  method, 
believing  that  it  may  seem  justified  of  itself,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  common  sense. 

Some  time  ago  Ralph  was  making  an  overnight 
visit  to  his  grandmother.  That  evening,  after  supper, 
he  was  taken  for  a  walk  by  one  of  his  aunts,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  blind  man  approached  them.  This 
man  came  very  close  to  Ralph  and  made  a  personal 
appeal,  at  the  same  time  rolling  about  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  to  emphasize  his  pitiable  state.  Ralph  was 
profoundly  affected  and  somewhat  frightened.  We 
spoke  with  him  over  the  telephone  twenty  minutes 
later,  and  his  first  words  were : 

''I  saw  a  blind  man  with  white  eyes;  I  saw  him 
on  the  street." 
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He  spoke  continuously  of  the  matter  that  even- 
ing. Next  afternoon  he  came  home,  and  while  we 
were  taking  dinner  his  mother  casually  remarked : 

"So  you  saw  a  blind  man,  Ralph!" 

Ralph  appeared  deeply  disturbed. 

"Don't  talk  about  that,  mother,"  he  said.  "It's 
terrible.     I  don't  want  to  think  about  it." 

Nothing  else  was  said.  The  usual  struggle  to 
make  him  go  to  sleep  alone  followed,  but  after  we 
thought  the  matter  was  settled,  and  that  he  was 
tucked  away  for  the  night,  he  began  calling  and 
crying  in  a  great  fright.     I  went  in  to  him. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  seeing  the  blind  man  and  his  white  eyes  all 
the  time,"  he  answered. 

A  year  ago  I  should  have  begun  at  once  to  tell     Jf^^aikS 
him  some  pleasant  story  that  would  make  him  forget      i*  out 
the  blind  man;  but  this  time  I  determined  that  he 
should  get   full  experience   and  take   the  right   at- 
titude toward  it. 

So  I  had  him  tell  me  what  the  man  looked  like 
and  asked  him  what  frightened  him. 

"The  way  his  eyes  looked,"  he  replied.  "It  was 
terrible. ' ' 

"But  he  couldn't  help  that,"  I  began.  "That 
wasn't  his  fault.  You  ought  to  feel  sorry  for  him, 
instead  of  frightened.  Suppose  you  were  blind,  would 
you  want  people  to  feel  frightened  about  you?  You 
see  it  came  from  being  sick.  Maybe  if  he  could  get 
the  right  eye  glasses  he  could  see  again,  etc." 

Step  by  step  we  argued  about  blindness  and  its 
causes  and  its  possible  cure  until  what  had  seemed 
something  horrible  and  unnatural  gradually  grew  to 
be  something  pitiable  and  quite  natural,  something 
"that  might  happen  to  any  one." 
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However,  he  was  far  from  reconciled;  he  ''felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  man  .  .  .  just  think,  he  can't 
even  see  a  thing!"  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a 
physical  repulsion  at  the  thought  of  the  disfigured 
face.     So  I  went  a  bit  further  with  him. 

''Suppose,"  I  said,  "that  the  blind  man  has  a 
little  boy,  just  as  I  have  a  little  boy;  and  the  blind 
man  comes  home  in  the  evening.  Don't  you  suppose 
his  little  boy  would  run  up  to  him,  just  as  you  run 
up  to  me,  and  cry  out,  'Hello,  dear  daddy,'  and 
put  his  arms  around  his  father's  neck  and  kiss  and 
hug  him?  And  do  you  suppose  his  little  boy  would 
feel  frightened  when  he  saw  his  daddy?  And 
wouldn't  he  love  his  daddy  all  the  harder  because 
his  poor  daddy  couldn't  even  see  his  boy?" 

This  line  of  argument  appealed  to  Ralph's  imag- 
ination. 

"But  has  he  a  boy?"  he  asked  me,  suspiciously. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  I  answered;  and  I  went 
on.  "Now  just  suppose  I  were  blind,  and  had  white 
eyes.  What  would  you  do  when  I  came  home  in  the 
evening  ? ' ' 

"What?"  He  was  fired  with  enthusiasm.  "Why, 
daddy,  I  'd  run  up ,  to  you  and  say,  '  Hello,  dear 
daddy,'  and  put  my  arms  around  your  neck  and 
kiss  you  .  .  .  and  you  could  have  some  eye  glasses 
too.  ..." 
Effective-  Ten   minutcs   later    Ralph    was    asleep.      There 

method^  *^^^  hasn't  been  any  more  thought  about  the  blind  man 
since.  In  short,  he  had  relieved  the  emotional  ex- 
perience, relieved  it  rightly,  with  the  right  attitude, 
relieved  it  to  the  utter  end,  and  so  was  released  from 
it  and  set  free.  And  in  the  process,  what  had  been 
a  monstrosity  to  him  changed  into  a  simple  human 
being,   not  unlike  the  human  beings  he   knew  and 
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loved.  He  became  reconciled,  as  it  were,  to  the 
blind ;  accepted  them  as  a  part,  a  natural  part,  of  our 
human  world. 

An  instance  even  more  elemental  occurred  about 
the  same  time.  Ralph  had  been  lying  alone  in  bed 
for  some  time  when  he  began  crying  tremulously. 
Each  time  I  went  in  to  him  he  gave  as  the  reason, 
"Nothing,"  and  I  warned  him  to  stop  and  left  him. 
Then  finally  I  sat  down  beside  him.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  shaking  all  over  with  fright. 

"Now  tell  me  what's  the  matter,"  I  urged. 
"Chums  tell   each  other   everything." 

"It's  nothing,"  he  answered  at  first;  then  finally 
he  said,  "My  mind  can't  stop  thinking." 

"What  is  it  thinking  about?" 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"Why  not?" 

Then,  in  deep  shame,  "It's  too  foolish:  I  can't 
tell  you." 

"Nothing's  foolish  with  chums,"  I  said.  "Chums 
tell  each  other  even  the  things  they  think  are  foolish. ' ' 

He  considered  this  argument  and  capitulated. 

"I'm  thinking  that  I'm  going  to  die,  daddy,"  he 
said. 

I  confess  to  an  unpleasant  and  very  sentimental 
flutter. 

"Well,"  I  said,  lightly,  "why  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"Because  at  the  hospital  they  put  dead  people 
in  boxes  and  take  them  away  and  put  them  in  the 
ground." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  home  for  incurables  not  far 
from  us,  and  funerals  are  all  too  common  there; 
naturally  a  boy  like  Ralph  did  not  take  them  for 
granted. 

Vol,  4—10 
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''But,  Ralph,"  I  argued,  ''you're  a  little  boy; 
you're  not  going  to  die  for  a  great  long  time;  you're 
going  to  grow  and  grow  until  you  are  a  man  like 
daddy." 

"To  be  a  soldier?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  want,"  I  replied. 

He  took  fresh  fright  from  the  words. 

"But  soldiers  go  to  war  and  get  killed.  I  don't 
want  to  get  killed." 

"How  about  being  something  else?" 

"Could  I  be  a  policeman?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Do  policemen  die?" 

"Oh,  after  a  while,  I  guess.  But  see  how  big 
and  strong  they  are." 

Then  we  had  quite  a  talk  on  death.  I  told  him  it 
was  a  natural  thing,  that  it  wasn't  "bad,"  that 
people  didn't  really  die,  that  if  he  lost  a  hand  (as  he 
had  lost  some  of  the  skin  of  a  hand),  he  would  still 
be  alive,  and  so  if  he  lost  his  whole  body,  which  body 
then  was  only  worth  putting  away,  etc. "...  a  crude 
enough  argument,  but  which  in  the  end  seemed  quite 
reasonable  to  him.  He  calmed  down,  seemed  con- 
tented, and  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  he 
said  blithely  to  his  mother: 

"I'm  going  to  die  some  day." 

"And  you're  not  afraid?"  she  asked. 

"Oh  no." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  when  I'm  dead  I'll  come  alive  again." 

These  were  his  first  ' '  intimations  of  immortality. ' ' 
Difference  in  In  marking  these  two  cases  it  will  be  seen  at  a 

glance  how  the  new  method  differs  from  the  old.  In 
the  old  we  tried  to  make  him  forget  the  painful  ex- 
perience by  switching  his  attention  to  something  else. 
And  herein,  as  I  have  said,  lay  our  error. 
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The  whole  point  is,  that  the  mind  never  forgets. 
This  may  sound  strange  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  forgetting  all  the  time.  But  what 
actually  happens  is  this:  "What  you  have  '4n  your 
mind"  at  any  given  moment  is  but  a  minute  part  of 
what  is  really  in  your  mind ;  in  other  words,  to  use 
the  well-known  symbol,  the  conscious  part  of  the  mind 
is  like  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  that  shoAvs  above  the 
water-line,  and  the  unconscious  part  like  the  huge 
bulk  of  ice  beneath.  At  the  very  moment  that  you 
are  reading  these  words  you  are  actually  conscious 
of  but  a  few  facts;  say,  of  the  case  of  Ealph,  the 
case  of  some  child  you  know,  and  perhaps  a  feeling 
of  puzzlement  at  what  I  am  driving  at.  But  you 
know  well  enough  that  these  few  facts  are  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  your  mind ;  that  stowed  away  in 
back  of  these  facts  are  the  experiences  of  your  life- 
time, an  unnmnbered  crowd  of  facts. 

This  is  the  first  thing  psychology  teaches  us;  but 
during  the  last  thirty  years  Freud,  in  Austria,  and 
Jung,  in  Switzerland,  have  made  discoveries  which 
throw  a  new  light  on  human  nature ;  which  make  it 
essential,  in  fact,  that  we  handle  children  in  a  new 
way.  We  all  know  the  relief  of  making  a  "clean 
breast  of  it";  if  we  have  done  something  which  we 
consider  shameful  or  degrading  or  horrible,  we  find 
that  we  are  suffering  until  we  can  tell  it  all  to  some 
one  else.  The  murderer,  to  take  an  extreme  instance, 
is  harrowed  and  crazed  by  his  crime  (in  many  cases) 
until  he  has  confessed  all,  whereupon  he  finds  a 
measure  of  relief  and  is  more  ready  to  meet  his 
doom.  It  is  with  the  mind,  as  with  the  body;  if 
you  take  a  poison  into  your  body  you  suffer  until 
the  poison  is  drained  off;  if  you  take  a  poison  into 
your  mind  you  suffer  until  it  is  extirpated.     Or  to 
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put  it  differently;  a  physical  wound  refuses  to  heal 
until  the  poison  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  longer  you 
wait  the  worse  the  poison  becomes,  until,  possibly, 
it  threatens  your  life.  It  is  just  so  with  the  wounds 
of  the  mind,  and  in  extreme  cases,  where  there  is 
no  relief,  the  ''poison"  becomes  so  bad  that  it  en- 
dangers the  reason,  leads  to  insanity. 

VP  W  W  ^  'JP  W  ^ 

A  source  of  I  have  often  wondered  why  I  have  such  a  distaste 

ear     so  ^^^  arithmetic,  why  a  column  of  figures  to  be  added 

half  paralyzes  me.  Recently,  however,  I  traced  this 
back  to  an  experience  I  had  entirely  forgotten.  When 
I  was  about  twelve  two  other  boys  and  myself  were 
given  a  sum  in  addition  to  see  which  one  succeeded 
first.  The  sense  of  conflict  and  rivalry  made  me 
self-conscious  and  I  came  in  a  bad  third.  I  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  and  told  I  was  a  stupid  boy,  etc. 
I  remember  being  intensely  ashamed  of  myself  be- 
fore those  other  boys,  and  of  taking  so  to  heart  the 
reprimand  that  I  felt  convinced  that  I  could  never 
make  a  success  of  arithmetic.  From  that  time  on  I 
balked  at  figures. 

Now  this  brings  up  another  important  point.  It 
would  not  have  helped  me  much  merely  to  tell  some 
one  all  about  this.  The  trouble  was  caused  as  much 
by  my  false  attitude  toward  the  experience  as  any- 
thing else.  Had  I  been  able  to  tell  it  to  some  one 
who  really  understood,  and  who,  besides  listening 
sympathetically,  had  been  able  to  give  me  the  right 
attitude,  to  tell  me,  for  instance,  that  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  do  poorly  in  such  a  test,  that  when  I  be- 
came used  to  such  rivalry  I  would  do  better,  that 
the  reprimand  was  undeserved,  etc.,  then  possibly 
I  would  have  been  completely  released,  completely 
healed. 
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But  insanity,  after  all,  is  not  the  usual  outcome; 
bad  nerves,  neurasthenia,  unrest,  unhappiness,  are 
the  more  common  finalities.  We  see  all  about  us 
people  who  are  leading  maimed  and  crippled  lives, 
quarrelsome,  bitter,  dejected,  nervously  in  a  flutter. 
The  trouble,  doubtless,  with  many  of  them  is  that 
they  have  never  had  complete  expression  for  their 
painful  experiences;  they  are  chuck  full  of  the  men- 
tal poisons  of  the  past. 

There  is  another,  case  now  on  our  hands  which 
we  haven't  quite  settled  yet — showing  that  some  cases 
require  study  and  time  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of 
so  simply.  This  has  reference  to  the  Titanic  disaster. 
With  the  air  full  of  it,  with  his  elders  unable  to 
desist  from  talking  about  it,  with  the  illustrations 
in  the  paper  accessible  to  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
Ralph  had  a  general  notion  of  the  tragedy. 

Now  Ralph  has  many  ways  of  expressing  himself. 
He  dramatizes  everything,  puts  everything  into 
''stories"  which  he  tells  us,  and  also  works  out  one- 
finger  melodies  on  the  piano.  With  eyes  shining  he 
accompanied  this  with  words  like  these: 

''Now  the  boat  is  on  the  ocean  .  .  .  now  it's 
running  along  .  .  .  now  it's  near  the  iceberg  .  .  . 
now  it's  hitting  the  iceberg  .  .  .  now  everybody 
is  crying  and  yelling  .  .  .  now  it's  sinking  .  .  . 
now  the  people  aren't  dead  yet  .  .  .  now  they're 
nearly  dead  .  .  .  now  all  are  dead,  and  the  boat's 
dro^vned." 

Would  it  not  be  splendid  if  we  could  take  little 
children  and  bring  them  up  so  that  they  would  grow 
into  strong  and  free  personalities,  men  and  women 
who  face  life  squarely,  who  meet  each  event  with 
eyes  and  ears  open  and  spirit  unflinching  and  emerge 
radiant  and  prepared  for  further  adventures? 
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This  is  the  aim  that  the  new  psychology  places 
before  us;  our  children  are  to  live  rightly,  from  day 
to  day,  have  full  and  rich  expression  for  each  emo- 
tional experience,  and  be  educated  out  of  their  ignor- 
ant and  false  attitudes. 

Then,  if  we  can  show  them  how  natural,  how 
inevitable,  such  experiences  are,  if  we  can  let  them 
have  a  full  and  free  expression,  and,  finally,  if  we 
can  give  them  the  right  attitude,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  later  on  they  will  meet  all  problems 
squarely  and  rightly  and  become  straight  and  fine 
men  and  women. —  [From  '' Harper's  Bazar/'  copy- 
righted 1912,  hy  Harper  &  Brothers.^ 
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HOW  TO  USE  SUGG-ESTION  IN  FORMING 
RIGHT  HABITS 

WILLIAM  S.  AND  LAURA  K.  SADLER 

T  is  unfortunate  that  at  the  very  time  of  I'ear 
a  child's  life  when  we  can  do  practically 
anything  we  choose  with  him  is  the  very 
time  when  so  many  parents  fill  the  child's 
mind  with  the  unhealthiest  fear  thoughts.  "The 
bogie  man '11  get  you  if  you  don't  mind  mamma," 
or  "I'll  get  the  black  man  to  cut  your  ears  off," 
or  "The  chimney  sweep  is  around  the  corner  to  take 
the  bad  little  boys,"  are  familiar  threats  which  are 
so  frequently  made  to  the  little  folks.  These  efforts 
to  terrorize  the  young  child  into  obedience  never 
fail  to  distort  the  mind,  warp  the  affections,  and, 
more  or  less  permanently,  derange  the  entire  nervous 
system.  The  arousal  of  fear  thoughts  and  fearful 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  growing  child  is  very 
often  such  a  physiologic  shock  to  the  child  that  the 
results  are  sometimes  not  eradicated  in  an  entire  life- 
time. 

Just  see  how  far  we  carry  this  unwholesome  in- 
troduction of  fear  thoughts — even  to  the  Almighty. 
Thousands  of  us  remember  being  told,  as  a  child, 
that  "God  don't  like  naughty  boys,"  or  that  "God 
will  send  the  bad  man  to  get  you  if  you  don't  be 
good."  Thus,  early  in  life,  an  unwholesome  fear  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  as  time  passes  these  false  fears  grow  and  come 
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so  to  possess  the  mind  and  control  the  emotions  that 
in  adult  life  this  early  teaching  comes  to  mold  the 
character  and  shape  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

To  the  child  who  has  been  reared  to  dread  God, 
who  has  come  to  look  upon  the  Creator  as  an  ever- 
present  "threat,"  how  is  it  possible  to  convey  the 
beautiful  teaching  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man? 
Fear  of  How  frequently  some  unusual  noise  leads  a  parent 

o^the  dark  to  Say:  ''Keep  Still!  What  was  that?  Did  you  hear 
that  noise?"  The  little  folks  of  the  family  are 
startled,  their  eyes  grow  large  and  their  faces  pale, 
while  they  cling  to  the  frightened  mother.  Of  course 
investigation  usually  shows  that  the  strange  and 
alarming  noise  was  merely  the  slamming  of  a  cellar 
door,  the  rattling  of  a  curtain  in  the  wind,  some  one 
walking  about  downstairs,  or  the  action  of  the  new 
furnace  regulator  in  the  basement.  But  meantime 
the  harm  is  done  to  the  children — fear,  the  worst 
enemy  of  childhood,  has  been  unconsciously  planted 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  by  the  parent. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  early  taught  an  abnormal  fear  of  the 
dark.  Even  when  the  child  is  absolutely  free  from 
such  a  fear,  when  sent  into  a  dark  room,  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  will  thoughtlessly  remark,  "Do  you 
think  it  is  quite  right  to  send  that  child  into  that  dark 
room?  Suppose  something  should  happen."  The 
child  quickly  catches  the  suggestion  that  something 
is  supposed  to  be  or  happen  in  the  dark,  and  into 
his  mind  is  so^vn  the  seed  of  fear. 

When  our  boy  was  about  two  years  old  he  was 
carried  one  night  to  the  window  by  a  caretaker, 
and  as  they  looked  out  into  the  darkness  the  young 
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woman  said,  ''Boo!  dark!"  The  little  fellow  shud- 
dered, drew  back  and  repeated,  ''Boo!  dark!  Boo! 
dark!" 

That  night,  as  was  our  custom,  after  the  even- 
ing story,  we  tucked  him  in  his  little  bed,  turned 
out  the  light,  and  saying,  "Sweet  dreams,  darling," 
closed  the  door.  Imagine  our  surprise  to  hear, 
"Mamma,  ]\Iamma,  Willie  'fraid  of  dark,  "Willie 
'fraid  of  dark,"  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  Immediate 
inquiry  revealed  the  occasion  of  his  fears,  and  the 
next  night  we  set  about  to  eradicate  the  fear  of 
darkness  from  the  little  man's  mind. 

For  ten  successive  nights  we  took  his  little  hand 
and,  leading  him  into  a  dark  room,  said,  "Nice 
dark,  restful  dark;  we  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark;  we're 
not  afraid  of  the  dark,  are  we?  No."  Each  night, 
save  one,  w^e  were  met  with,  "No,  no,  naughty  dark. 
Willie  'fraid  of  dark."  On  the  tenth  night  as  we 
entered  the  room  as  usual  repeating,  "Nice  dark, 
restful  dark;  we  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark;  we're  not 
afraid  of  the  dark,  are  we?"  "No,"  his  little  mind 
responded.  Suggestion  had  at  last  routed  fear  and 
given  birth  to  faith.  We  had  won !  But  it  had  taken 
ten  nights  of  constant  work  to  undo  one  moment's 
work  of  a  thoughtless  girl.  Every  night  since  he 
has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  dark  without  a  murmur. 

Threats  only  show  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  dis-  o?®nfa°king 
ciplinarian.  Most  school  teachers  early  learn  the  threats 
folly  of  making  threats.  When  I  was  teaching  school, 
I  recall  that  a  number  of  slate  pencils  had  been 
dropped  on  the  floor  one  afternoon.  Thoughtlessly 
I  threatened,  "Now,  the  next  child  that  drops  a 
pencil  will  remain  after  school  and  receive  punish- 
ment!"   My  fate!     The  weakest,  most  delicate  girl 
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in  the  room  was  the  next  to  drop  her  pencil,  and 
she  was  a  pupil  with  a  perfect  record  in  deportment. 
The  reader  can  imagine  my  embarrassment.  I  had 
threatened  punishment,  and  so  had  to  get  out  of  the 
predicament  as  best  I  could.  This  experience  ef- 
fectually cured  me  of  making  such  threats. 

Most  of  us  live  to  regret  the  threats  we  make. 
''Your  father  will  thrash  you  when  he  comes  home 
tonight,"  or  "You'd  better  not  let  your  father  see 
you  doing  that,"  or  "You  wouldn't  behave  that 
way  if  your  father  was  here,"  etc.,  are  common 
threats  which  we  hear  directed  at  headstrong  and 
willful  boys.  "What  is  the  result?  Do  such  threats 
cause  the  love  of  the  child  for  his  father  to  increase? 
They  make  the  child  actually  afraid  of  his  father. 


Children 
who    are 
called 
"cowards" 


Recently  we  overheard  a  little  fellow  say,  ' '  Father 
says  I'm  the  only  coward  in  the  whole  family." 
Looking  him  straight  in  the  face  we  said  to  him: 
"You're  not  a  coward.  Such  a  fine  boy  as  you  are 
couldn  't  possibly  be  a  coward. ' '  The  boy  was  greatly 
amazed,  and,  as  we  left  him,  he  was  saying  over  to 
himself,  "I'm  not  a  coward.  She  said  I'm  not  a 
coward,"  finally  adding,  "She  said  I  couldn't  be  a 
coward."  This  one  thought,  repeated  to  him  several 
times  and  turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  event- 
ually overthrew  the  false  fears  instilled  by  his  father. 


Faith-thoughts:  thoughts  of  bravery  and  of  cour- 
age may  be  just  as  easily  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
the  child  as  thoughts  of  fear  and  cowardice.  A  child 
should  never  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  is  afraid. 
He  should  be  constantly  assured  that  he  is  brave, 
loyal  and  fearless.  These  suggestions  will  contribute 
much  to  the  actual  acquirement  of  the  very  traits 
of  character  that  are  thus  suggested. 


bad' 
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Parents  do  not  begin  to  realize  how  fearfully  ^he  gj^i^J^^^ 
dangerous  is  this  habit  of  constantly  reiterated  nega-  i'}^J^p-  °^^ 
tive  suggestion.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  actual  in- 
cident: A  beautiful  girl  in  a  nearby  State  grew  up 
quietly  in  the  little  village  until  she  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  suddenly  she  decided  to  run  away 
from  home,  declaring  she  was  old  enough  to  do  as 
she  pleased.  She  confided  in  one  of  her  girl  friends 
that  she  was  going  to  Chicago  and  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements to  lose  herself  in  the  ^^redlight"  dis- 
trict. All  that  this  girl  friend  said  had  not  the 
slightest  influence.  As  the  train  bore  her  away  to 
the  city  and  to  ruin,  a  missionary  in  Chicago  was 
wired  to  meet  her  at  a  suburban  station.  The  girl 
was  met,  taken  from  the  train  and  whisked  in  a  cab 
to  the  home  of  a  Christian  woman.  So  possessed  was 
this  girl  with  the  idea  of  throwing  herself  away  that 
the  captain  of  police  was  asked  to  talk  to  her;  but 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  police  captain,  a  magis- 
trate and  several  Christian  people  could  not  persuade 
her  to  recall  her  threat.  She  declared  she  would  kill 
herself  if  her  parents  were  notified.  This  siege  lasted 
for  ten  days.  Then  she  finally  broke  down,  saying: 
**I  simply  can't  help  it.  All  my  life  my  mother  has 
told  me  that  I  was  going  to  turn  out  bad.  No  mat- 
ter what  would  happen  at  home,  if  I  broke  a  dish  or 
went  out  with  the  young  people  and  remained  away 
ten  minutes  later  than  I  was  told  to,  it  would  always 
be  thro-^-n  up  to  me,  'Oh,  some  day  you'll  turn  out 
bad.'  I  have  heard  it  until  I  am  sick  of  it,  and 
something  within  seems  to  push  me  on,  telling  me  I 
must  turn  out  bad." 

Of  course  the  girl  was  persuaded  to  believe  that 
these  were  only  fear-thoughts;  that  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful, virtuous  girl,  that  she  simply  had  received  the 
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wrong  training,  that  she  couldn't  possibly  turn  out 
bad.  She  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  splendid  hus- 
band, and  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  boy. 

******** 

The  power  To  see  how  powerful  is  suggestion  take  this  in- 

of  suggestion  (.^(jgj^t  jii  ^  child's  life  that  every  parent  knows: 
The  little  one  trips  and  tumbles.  Mamma  says, 
*^0h,  did  you  fall?  Well,  never  mind;  come  here, 
I'll  kiss  it.  There,  now  it's  well."  Immediately  the 
child  goes  back  to  his  play  perfectly  happy.  One 
little  fellow  was  taught  that  when  he  fell  he  should 
get  up  at  once,  rub  the  bump,  and  say,  ''That  didn't 
hurt."  All  through  his  career  the  bumps  and  the 
hardships  of  life  were  met  with  the  same  pluck.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  thoughtless  caretaker  will  excitedly 
jump  and  catch  up  the  slightly  injured  child,  coddle 
it,  rock  it,  pet  it — and  the  crying  continues  indef- 
initely. This  early  training  in  meeting  minor  hurts 
and  obstacles  lasts  throughout  the  lifetime.  Pluck 
and  grit  are  lacking.  The  behavior  of  the  man  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  is  foreshadowed  by  the  attitude 
of  the  child  toward  his  petty  trials  and  bumps. 

Successful  child  training  follows  in  the  path  of 
positive  suggestion.  Impatient  words  and  careless 
threats  of  punishment  can  only  contribute  to  the 
wrong  training  of  the  young  mind. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  suggest  to  the  child? 
Catch  the  little  fellow  when  he  is  happiest,  when  he 
is  overjoyed  and  filled  with  glee;  for  it  is  at  such 
times  that  the  suggestions  offered  will  meet  with  the 
least  resistance. 

Teach  the  children  through  the  spirit  of  play  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  story.  The  boy  or  girl  in 
the  story  always  can  have  a  clean  face,  always  close 
the  doors  quietly,  and  otherwise  so  conduct  himself 
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or  herself  as  to  constitute  a  powerful  positive  sug- 
gestion for  good.  The  story-child  always  says,  "All 
right,  papa ;  all  right,  mamma, ' '  when  corrected. 

The  "going-to-bed  time"  is  the  time  par  excel-  f^^^}^\  i^ 
lence  for  suggestion  in  early  childhood.  After  the  play  to  suggest 
time,  the  study  time  and  the  evening  story,  when  all 
is  quiet,  in  the  peacefulness  of  the  darkness,  while 
you  are  seated  in  a  low  chair  close  beside  the  little 
bed,  with  your  hand  in  his,  repeat  over  and  over 
again  the  positive  suggestions  w'hich  you  desire  to 
take  root  in  the  mind'and  bear  fruit  in  the  character. 
Again  and  again  tell  the  little  fellow  that  he  is  the 
noblest  and  bravest  of  boys,  that  he  loves  truth  and 
hates  deceit.  No  matter  what  disturbs  him,  if  it  is 
the  lessons  at  school  or  a  wrong  habit,  first  think  out 
exactly  what  you  desire  him  to  be  or  to  do,  and 
firmly  but  quietly  tell  it  over  and  over  to  him. 

As  a  concrete  example :  Suppose  Henry,  at  three 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  has  to  be  coaxed  or  almost 
forced  to  eat.  Say  to  him:  "Now,  Henry,  you  are  a 
good  little  boy.  Papa  and  mamma  love  you  dearly. 
You  are  going  to  grow  up  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
men  in  all  the  w^orld.  You  will  be  a  very  kind  and 
helpful  man — a  man  who  will  make  many  people 
very  happy.  Now,  that  you  may  grow  up  to  be  such 
a  man  you  must  not  forget  to  eat ;  so  tomorrow  when 
you  go  dowTi  to  the  table  you  will  eat  everything 
mamma  or  nurse  puts  before  you.  It  W'on't  be  neces- 
sary for  papa  to  feed  you  at  all;  you  will  eat  the 
potatoes,  the  gravy,  the  toast  and  the  cereal,  and 
drink  your  milk.  You  will  make  mamma  very  happy, 
and  papa  will  be  proud  of  you ;  and  then  after  dinner 
we  will  have  a  good  romp,  and  you  will  soon  grow 
up  to  be  big  enough  to  have  a  velocipede  and  a 
watch."     After  tw^o  or  three  evenings  of  this  sug- 
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gestion  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  his  eating. 

Take  the  timid  little  girl  who  is  unable  to  recite 
well  at  school,  is  shy  and  has  great  difficulty  with 
her  lessons.  At  the  going-to-sleep  time  sit  by  the  side 
of  her  bed  and  tell  her  that  tomorrow  she  will  have 
her  lessons  better,  that  she  will  not  any  more  be 
afraid,  that  she  will  get  up  and  recite  without  the 
least  fear  in  her  heart.  By  constantly  repeating 
these  suggestions  she -will  be  given  confidence  and  in 
most  cases  it  will  result  in  effecting  the  deliverance 
of  the  child  from  her  bondage  to  fear.  Never  tell 
her  that  she  is  shy  or  that  she  cannot  do  things. 
Constantly  tell  her  that  she  is  a  successful  girl  Avith 
strong  character,  and  that  she  is  going  to  make  a 
very  useful  and  courageous  woman.  Hold  high  aims 
and  ideals  before  her. 
Never  accuse  Never  tell  children  that  you  suspect  that  they  are 

dishonesty  dishouest    or   Untruthful.      Be   very   slow   to   accuse 

them  of  falsehood  or  theft.  Tell  them  over  and  over 
again  they  are  the  best  boys  and  girls  in  the  world; 
that  they  are  going  to  make  the  noblest  of  men  and 
women ;  that  they  love  honesty  and  truth.  Even 
Avhen  you  discover  them  in  minor  faults  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  unduly  magnifying  and  emphasizing 
the  error.  As  soon  as  possible  direct  the  thoughts 
and  attention  of  the  wrongdoer  away  from  his  error, 
and  focus  his  thoughts  and  attention  on  the  high 
goal  you  expect  him  to  reach. 

A  patient  recently  called  us  to  see  her  little  girl, 
and  as  we  made  ready  to  make  the  examination  the 
mother  said:  ''Now,  Mary,  you  know  you  don't  feel 
well  at  all,  your  cheeks  are  so  red.  Now  swallow  and 
see  if  it  don't  hurt."  By  the  time  we  had  begun 
our    examination   Mary   began   to   succumb   to   her 
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mother's  suggestions,  and  to  feel  a  trifle  indisposed. 

The   examination    revealed   that   there   was   nothing 

the  matter  with  her. 

Let  us  sret  the   truth  firmly  into  our  minds  as      P  ^^  easy  to 
,        .     .      .  p  111.        ^°^"^  sood 

parents  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  lorm  a  good  habit     habits 

as  a  bad  habit.  Let  fear  be  an  unknown  word  to  our 
children.  Don't  let  a  thought  of  the  fear  of  in- 
sanity, of  haunted  houses,  of  dwarfs,  of  this  and  of 
that,  enter  into  your  home.  Instead,  live  in  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  strong,  healthy  faith-thought, 
and  a  supreme  happiness  will  come  into  j^our  life, 
and  you  will  give  a  legacy  to  your  children  for  which 
they  will  ''rise  up  and  call  you  blessed." — [Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  of  the  authors.] 
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AYHEN  YOUR   CHILD   IMAGINES   THINGS 

SIDONIE  MATZNER  GRUENBERG 

OHNNY  was  playing  in  the  room  while  his 
mother  was  sewing  at  the  window.  Johnny 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  exclaimed, 
''Oh,  mother,  see  that  great  big  lion!" 

His  mother  looked,  but  saw  only  a  medium-sized 
dog. 

"Why,  Johnny,"  replied  the  mother,  "how  can 
you  say  such  a  thing?  You  know  very  well  that 
was  only  a  dog.  Now  go  right  in  the  corner  and 
pray  God  to  forgive  you  for  telling  such  a  lie ! " 

Johnny  went.  When  he  came  back,  he  said 
triumphantly : 

"See,  mother,  God  said  He  thought  it  was  a  lion 
Hisself." 

This  poor  mother  is  a  typical  example  of  a  large 
class  of  mothers  who  fail  to  understand  their  chil- 
dren because  they  have  no  idea  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  child's  mind.  To  Johnny  the  lion  was  just  as 
real  as  the  dog  to  the  mother.  And  even  if  the  dog 
had  not  been  there  for  the  mother  to  see,  Johnny 
could  have  seen  just  as  real  a  lion. 

Although  mistakes  that  mothers  make  in  dealing 
with  the  child's  mind  are  not  always  or  even  often 
fatal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  heart- 
breaks, misunderstandings  and  estrangements  be- 
tween parents  and  children  are  due  to  mistakes  that 
could  have  been  avoided. 
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Every  mother  ought  to  know  that  practically 
every  healthy  child  has  imagination.  You  will  have 
to  take  a  long  day's  journey  to  find  a  child  that  has 
no  imagination  to  begin  with — and  then  you  will 
find  that  this  child  is  wonderfully  uninteresting,  or 
actually  stupid. 

All  of  us  need  imagination  in  our  every-day  con- 
cerns. Do  you  realize  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
like  so  much  to  talk  about  your  affairs,  because  she 
is  so  sympathetic,  is  sympathetic  because  she  has 
imagination?  For  without  imagination  we  cannot 
**put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  another."  The  happy 
cannot  realize  the  needs  of  the  miserable,  and  the 
miserable  ones  cannot  understand  why  anyone  should 
be  happy — if  they  lack  imagination.  In  fact,  it  is  of 
great  practical  importance  in  the  development  of 
mind  and  character.  A  great  moral  leader  has  said 
that  much  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world  is  due, 
not  to  actual  hard-heartedness,  but  to  lack  of  imag- 
inative power.  "We  all  know  the  classic  example  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  when  told  that  the 
people  were  rioting  for  want  of  bread,  exclaimed: 
*'Why,  let  them  eat  cake!"  Brought  up  in  luxury, 
she  could  not  realize  what  absolute  want  means. 
She  had  no  imagination. 

If  mothers  would  only  realize  this  importance  of 
imagination,  they  would  not  merely  allow  the  child's 
imagination  to  take  its  own  course ;  they  would  ac- 
tually make  efforts  to  cultivate  and  encourage  it.  In 
this  way  they  would  not  only  aid  the  child  in  be- 
coming a  better  and  more  sympathetic  man  or  wo- 
man, but  would  add  to  the  child's  happiness. 

Unless  we  have  given  special  thought  to  this 
matter,  most  of  us  grownups  do  not  appreciate  how 
very  real  the  child's  work  of  make-believe  is  to  him, 
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and  how  essential  to  his  happiness  it  is  that  we  do  not 
break  into  it  rudely.  When  my  little  boy  was  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  he  was  one  day  playing  with 
an  imaginary  baby  sister.  A  member  of  the  house- 
hold came  into  the  room,  whereupon  he  immediately 
broke  out  in  wild  screaming.  It  took  some  time  to 
quiet  him  and  to  find  out  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble  was  the  fact  that  this  person  had  inadver- 
tently stepped  upon  his  imaginary  sister,  whom  he 
had  placed  upon  the  floor.  Before  him  he  saw  his 
little  sister  crushed  and  great  were  his  horror  and 
grief. 

I  know  from  this  experience  and  many  others 
that  if  we  do  not  enter  into  the  child's  world  and 
try  to  understand  the  working  of  his  mind,  we  will 
often  find  him  naughty  when  he  is  not.  In  the  ex- 
ample given,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  follow 
the  first  impulse  to  reprove  the  child  for  what  seemed 
very  unreasonable  conduct  on  his  part.  And  such 
cases  arise  constantly. 

Many  mothers  enter  instinctively  into  the  spirit 
of  their  children's  games,  and  make-believe  'wdth  the 
best  of  them.  They  pity  poor  Johnny  when  he 
screams  wuth  terror  at  the  attack  of  the  make-believe 
bear,  and  take  great  joy  in  admiring  the  make-be- 
lieve kitten.  But  not  only  those  who  have  the  gift 
instinctively,  but  all  mothers,  would  try  to  develop 
the  child's  imagination,  if  they  but  knew  how  all  this 
make-believe  helps  in  the  development  of  character 
and  in  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  child's  nat- 
ural way  of  learning  things,  of  getting  acquainted 
with  all  living  and  inanimate  objects  in  his  environ- 
ment. It  sharpens  his  observation.  A  child  who 
tries  to  ''act  a  horse,"  for  example,  will  be  much 
more  apt  to  notice  all  the   different   activities  and 
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habits  of  the  horse  than  a  child  who  merely  observes 
passively. 

Some  children  do  not  even  need  objects  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  their  imaginative  activity.  They  can 
just  conjure  up  persons  and  things  to  serve  as  ma- 
terial for  their  play.  Many  children,  when  alone, 
have  imaginary  companions.  One  little  boy,  when 
taken  out  for  his  airing,  daily,  met  an  imaginary 
friend,  whom  he  called  "Buster."  As  soon  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  house  he  uttered  a  peculiar  call 
to  which  Buster  replied — though  none  but  he  heard 
him — and  he  would  run  to  meet  him  and  they  would 
play  together  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Another  little  child  received  a  daily  visit  from 
an  imaginary  cow.  There  was  a  certain  place  in  the 
living  room  where  this  red  cow  with  white  spots 
would  appear.  The  child  w^ould  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  feeding  her,  patting  her  and  bringing  her 
water.  In  these  two  cases  the  "companionship" 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  but  there  are  children  whose 
imaginary  companions  grow  up  with  them  and  get 
older  as  they  get  older.  Sometimes  the  activities  of 
these  companions  constitute  "a  continued  story"  of 
which  the  child  is  a  center,  although  not  necessarily 
the  hero. 

The  power  to  create  his  own  friends  must  be  a 
great  boon  to  a  child  who  is  forced  to  be  alone  a 
great  deal  or  has  no  congenial  companions.  There 
need  be  no  fear — except,  perhaps,  in  very  extreme 
cases — that  such  activity  of  the  imagination  is  mor- 
bid. A  little  girl  who  plays  with  her  dolls  is  really 
doing  the  same  thing,  only  she  has  symbols  for  her 
imaginary  companions. 

The  plaint  of  inquiry,  "What  shall  I  do  now?" 
is  much  more  frequently  heard  from  the  child  who 
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is  unimaginative  or  who  has  had  the  play  of  his 
imagination  curbed.  For  the  child  can  he  whatever 
he  wishes,  and  have  whatever  he  likes,  once  his 
imagination  is  free.  The  rocking  chair  can  be  a  great 
big  ship,  the  carpet  a  rolling  sea,  and  at  most  a  sug- 
gestion is  needed  from  the  busy  mother.  A  few 
chairs  can  be  a  train  of  cars  and  keep  him  occupied 
for  hours.  A  normal  child  does  not  need  elaborate 
toys.  The  only  function  of  a  toy,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, is  "to  serve  as  lay  figures  upon  which  the 
child's  imagination  can  weave  and  drape  its  fancy.'' 

Although  an  imaginative  child  is  much  easier  to 
teach  later  on  and  does  not  trouble  you  with  the  in- 
cessant nagging,  ' '  What  shall  I  do  now  ? ' '  the  mother 
whose  idea  of  good  conduct  is  ''keeping  quiet,"  will 
find  the  unimaginative  child  much  easier  to  care  for. 
He  is  much  less  active  and  therefore  less  ''trouble- 
some." This  explains  why  this  priceless  gift  of 
imagination  has  so  often  been  discouraged  by  parents 
and  teachers.  But  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
actually  harming  the  child  by  so  discouraging  him, 
or,  let  us  hope,  they  would  not  have  chosen  the  easier 
way.  For,  after  all,  we  are  not  looking  for  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  along  with  children,  but  for  the  hest, 
and  the  best  for  them  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be 
the  best  for  us. 

Another  reason  why  imagination  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  children  is  the 
fear  that  it  will  lead  to  habits  of  untruthfulness.  It 
is  hard  to  realize,  unless  you  understand  the  child's 
nature,  that  the  child  is  not  lying  when  he  says  some- 
thing that  is  manifestly  not  so  to  you  and  other 
adults.  I  have  heard  children  reproved  for  lying 
when  I  was  sure  they  had  no  idea  of  what  a  "lie" 
is.     In  one  family  an  older  boy  broke  a  plate,  and, 
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when  charged  with  the  deed,  denied  it  flatly.  His 
little  brother,  however,  confessed  and  described  just 
how  he  had  broken  it.  Now,  the  older  boy  was  tell- 
ing a  falsehood  consciously — probably  from  fear  of 
punishment.  But  the  little  fellow  was  not  telling  an 
untruth — from  his  point  of  view.  He  really  imagined 
having  broken  that  plate.  He  had  heard  the  event 
discussed  by  the  family  until  all  the  incidents  were 
vivid  to  him  and  he  pictured  himself  as  the  hero. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  we  call  real  and  his  make-believe  until 
about  the  fifth  year;  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
six  the  imaginative  period  is  at  its  height,  and  there 
begins  to  appear  a  sort  of  undercurrent  of  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  all  make-believe,  and  this  height- 
ens the  pleasure  of  trying  to  make  it  seem  real. 
Gradually  the  child  learns  to  distinguish  between 
imaginary  experiences  and  real  ones,  but  until  you 
are  quite  certain  he  does  distinguish,  do  not  attach 
any  moral  significance  to  his  stories.  Should  an 
older  child  be  inclined  to  tell  falsehoods,  you  may 
be  sure  that  this  is  7iot  because  his  imagination  has 
been  cultivated.  There  are,  then,  other  reasons  and 
causes,  and  they  must  be  studied  on  their  own  ac- 
count. 

After  you  come  to  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  imagination  in  the  child's  development,  you 
will,  instead  of  suppressing  his  feelings,  look  around 
for  ways  of  encouraging  this  activity  of  his  mind. 
You  will  see  a  new  value  in  fairy  tales  and  fables 
and  a  new  significance  in  every  turn  of  his  fancy. — 
[By  permission  of  ^'The  Hoiiselceeper."] 
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XVII 
THE  SMALL  BOY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

DANTE  BARTON 

HOU  best  philosopher,"  is  the  description 
Wordsworth  gives  him — the  little  boy  that 
has  come  to  your  house  to  stay.  And  then 
Wordsworth  asserts  that  on  this  little  philos- 
opher rest  those  truths  which  we  are  toiling  all  our 
lives  to  find. 

But  this  bit  of  writing  has  to  do,  not  with  the 
supernal  truths  w^hich  your  little  boy  know^s  about, 
but  with  the  facts  which  he  is  insistent  you  shall 
tell  him  of.  For  instance,  after  you  have  told  him 
that  the  chauffeur  makes  the  automobile  go  b}^  crank- 
ing up  the  igniter,  you  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  his 
natural  curiosity  about  "why  they  don't  crank  up 
the  igniter  in  a  horse."  Right  then  and  there  you 
are  confronted  wdth  some  pretty  big  problems  about 
mechanics,  motion,  the  divine  spark  that  animates 
the  complicated  assortment  of  organs  called  a  live 
animal — and  about  other  things. 

The  truth  may  be  trite,  but  it  shines  out  that  the 
best  stimulus  to  mental  exertion  is  the  questioner  in 
the  shape  of  your  ow^n  phenomenal  infant.  Likewise, 
this  same  insistent  interrogation  point  is  far  and  away 
the  most  complete  and  unabridged  detective  of  your 
ovni  ignorance.  What  an  appalling  little  lot  you, 
as  the  average  citizen,  know^  about  the  world  that 
wraps  you  around !  You  make  this  discovery  under 
the  gaff  of  your  aforesaid  babbling  inquisitor.    What 
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makes  the  watch  tick?  What's  this  ''doodad"  on 
the  engine  for?    Pa,  what  is  an  igniter?    Why  don't 

trees   have   feathers?    ( and,    inferentially,    why 

don't  chickens  have  leaves?)  These  are  some  ran- 
dom "stumpers"  that  any  little  kid  of  from  three 
on  up  can  ask  with  just  as  much  ease  as  you  have 
difficulty  in  finding  answers.  Half  an  hour  with  a 
picture  book  and  a  youngster  will  bring  a  mild-man- 
nered man  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  humility. 
He  will  appreciate  with  appalling  force  that  while  he 
is  of  the  twentieth  century,  partaking  of  all  its  ad- 
vancements, the  times  would  be  back  in  the  dark  ages 
if  it  were  up  to  him  to  run  the  electric  power  plants, 
the  restless  machinery,  and  even  the  simpler  devices 
that  we  all  boast  about  with  an  air  of  proprietorship 
and  of  intimate  knowledge.  Try  to  tell  your  son 
all  about  an  engine,  if  you  would  realize  what  a 
little  way  you  would  get  if  you  were  the  only  able- 
bodied  man  on  a  train  and  the  engine  were  to  fall 
sick. 

Nor  are  the  things  of  the  physical  world  the  whole 
compass  of  your  troubles  when  the  ''best  philosopher" 
gets  hold  of  you.  For  a  "quiz"  in  psychology,  Prof. 
Munsterberg  or  Prof.  James  might  obtain  pointers 
from  the  infant  moralizer.  You  take  the  Young  Idea 
in  hand  to  teach  him  how  to  shoot,  and  the  first  dart 
from  his  quiver  may  be :  "  Papa,  what  is  an  idea  ? ' ' 
You  try  to  "put  one  over  on  him"  like  this:  "An 

idea,  kidlet,  is er a  thought,  a  human  thought ; 

it  is  what  you  might  call  a  sort  of  an  ideal  state  of 
mind,  a  kind  of  an  idea,  in  fact.  Anyhow,  younker, 
run  along  now  and  don't  ask  daddy  such  monkey 
questions.  After  while  when  you  get  to  be  a  big  man 
like  father  you'll  know  all  about  such  things."  Which 
statement  is  simply  and  palpably  a  great  monstrous 
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fib,  known  in  your  heart  of  heart  to  be  such.  For 
when  the  youngster  gets  to  be  a  man  he  will  be  as 
ignorant  as  you  are,  simply  talking  glibly  about 
"ideas"  and  ''mind,"  and  "consciousness"  and 
"souls,"  and  similar  nebulous  conceptions  from  hav- 
ing heard  the  words  and  accustomed  himself  to  the 
universal  ignorance  with  its  diversified  jargon. 

A  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  your  ambition  this 
youthful  "darling  of  a  pigmy  size"  assuredly  is. 
Sheer  shame  will  drive  you  to  dig  into  things  that 
you  have  heretofore  smugly  taken  for  granted.  You 
will  have  a  sneaking  wish  to  be  a  little  bit  worthy 
of  your  child's  belief  in  your  omniscient  power.  But 
most  of  all  you  will  be  oppressed  by  the  inevitable 
dispatch  with  which  he  will  find  out  that  what  you  do 
not  know  is  enough  to  run  the  world  on,  with  suffi- 
cient left  over  to  keep  the  stars  in  theii  course. — 
[Kansas  City  Star.] 


XYIII 
HOW  TO  ESTABLISH  SELF-CONTROL 

MARY  HARMON  WEEKS 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 

RS.  HENRY  OSGOOD,  Holland,  says,  '^In  a  J^^g^Yhe^chUd 
flower  garden  we  find  roses,  lilies,  pansies,  ^^^  fi^st 
tulips,  daffodils,  and  many  other  plants.  We 
admire  each  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  we 
enjoy  the  difference  of  form,  of  color,  of  perfume, 
and  are  glad  to  give  each  the  soil,  the  situation  and 
the  care  that  it  demands  to  reach  its  highest  per- 
fection. A  great  love  for  flowers  will  not,  in  itself, 
make  one  a  successful  gardener,  for  unless  the  flow-  ^' 

ers  are  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  in  all  their 
needs  and  possibilities,  they  cannot  be  properly  cared 
for." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  child  was  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  measure, 
that  statement  is  true,  for  it  is  only  within  the  limits 
of  the  existing  generation  that  the  right  to  individ- 
uality in  childhood  has  been  properly  recognized.  / 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  child,  God's  highest  mani- 
festation, should  be  the  last  of  God's  creatures  to  be 
scientifically  studied?  Love  alone  cannot  make  us 
either  good  gardeners  or  good  parents,  both  flowers 
and  children  must  be  carefully  studied  in  all  their 
needs  and  possibilities  before  they  can  be  properly 
cared  for. 

We  must  let  children  be  themselves.     We  must 
encourage  simplicity  and  frankness  in  them  by  be- 
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ing  ourselves  simple  and  frank.  In  matters  pertain- 
ing to  their  material  surroundings  and  possessions 
they  should  be  allowed  as  much  freedom  for  individ- 
ual expression  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others.  We  must  not  offer  too  many  suggestions,  but 
note  carefully.  Children  reveal  their  individuality 
through  their  unhampered  inclinations,  their  expres- 
sions of  emotions,  their  thoughts  and  actions,  their 
attitude  toward  others.  Watch  for  every  indication 
of  natural  self  and  then  proceed  with  your  chosen 
methods  for  dwarfing  the  undesirable  tendencies  and 
developing  those  which  are  admirable. 

^11  this  implies  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  and  so  important  is  this  element  of  char- 
acter and  so  much  stronger  is  the  influence  of 
example  than  of  precept  in  developing  it  in  our  chil- 
dren, that-i^EeeL  almost  tempted  to  call  it  the  key- 
stone of  parental  training. 

The  power  of  self-control  is  basic  among  the  ele- 
ments of  right  conduct,  and  every  effort  toward  its 
acquisition  makes  for  strength.  Most  of  the  wrecks 
that  strew  the  course  of  human  life  are  due  to  lack 
of  self-control :  control  of  temper,  of  appetite  or  of 
those  desires  which,  in  popular  estimation,  stand 
lowest  in  our  mental  makeup. 

In  considering  the  methods  by  which  we  may 
develop  this  power  in  our  children,  we  must  first 
realize  how  fully  their  young  lives  are  lived  in  their 
material  surroundings,  and  how  much  their  relation 
to  life  and  their  future  trend  is  dependent  upon  the 
material  conditions  frpm  which  they  obtain  knowl- 
edge and  training. 

In  Miss  Shinn's  "Biography  of  a  Baby,'*  can  be 
found  an  interesting  and  instructive  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the   baby's  first  physical   contacts  with 
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the  world,  and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  them. 
"We  should  learn  to  use  these  contacts  in  leading  the 
baby,  at  the  earliest  moment,  to  that  elementary  self- 
control  that  should  develop  later  into  a  strength  to 
resist  temptation  and  to  direct  life  in  the  noblest 
fashion. 

To  do  this,  requires  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  control  of  temper,  of  irritability,  or  nervous- 
ness, of  hasty  thought  and  speech,  of  tone  of  voice,  of 
sentimental  love  which  selfishly  refuses  to  give 
strength  of  determination  and  substitutes  smiling 
parental  yielding — in  few  words,  that  sort  of  back- 
bone behind  tone,  word,  and  action,  which,  while  ex- 
pressing love,  still  makes  the  youngest  child  feel  a 
strength  of  will  beyond  its  own.  For  there  is  a  long 
period  in  -tjaby  ^s  life  where  strength  of  will  on  the 
parent's  part  must  take  the  place  of  expressed  rea- 
son, while  it  is  ever  the  result  of  the  highest  rea- 
soning. The  baby  must  early  learn  to  take  much  on 
trust,  as  a  result  of  a  confidence  in  the  parent's  force 
of  character.  The  child  must  learn  to  look  upon  ^ 
obedience  as  a  stern  necessity.  The  authority  of 
him  who  utters  the  command  as  an  absolute  power 
against  which  it  can  accomplish  nothing. 

One  of  the  earliest  means  of  teaching  self-control  S'^seif^controi 
concerns  crying.  ''While,"  as  Jean  Paul  says,  "it 
is  true  that  children  share  with  weak  persons  the 
inability  to  cease  and  having  begun  to  cry  must  have 
time  to  stop, ' '  as  babies,  they  learn  in  a  month  or  two 
when  to  begin  to  cry  to  get  what  they  want.  They 
should  be  taught  that  they  cannot  get  what  they  want 
by  crying  and  thus  acquire  self-control  based,  not 
upon  reasoning,  but  on  experience.  Do  our  worn 
bedroom  carpets  show  a  "colic  alley"?  Then  we 
have  missed  our  first  opportunity  to  lead  our  baby 
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into  self-controlled  life  and  laid  up  for  ourselves 
trouble  without  end.  When  the  baby  learns  that  cry- 
ing is  of  no  use,  he  is  more  comfortable,  we  are  more 
comfortable,  and  the  household  is  more  comfortable. 

Habits  of  neatness,  order  and  cleanliness  work 
strongly  toAvard  self-control.  To  be  clean,  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  determined  action,  neatness 
implies  a  definite  effort,  and  orderliness  means  con- 
trol of  lawless  action.  When  the  young  child  learns 
to  take  and  to  place  things,  not  merely  to  grasp  them, 
he  can  learn  to  replace  them.  If  he  dislikes  to  re- 
place, but  must,  he  will  soon  control  his  desire  to  dis- 
place. A  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mother  will 
teach  some  sense  of  orderly  conduct  to  the  baby  in 
arms,  and  save  many  a  minute  in  clearing  up  later. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  handle  anything  on  the  mantel 
or  table  as  a  sort  of  diversion,  he  should  go  through 
the  motions  of  putting  it  back  when  he  ceases  to  be 
diverted  by  it.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
habits  of  disorder,  by  giving  him  a  multitude  of 
playthings  poured  out  helter  skelter.  Let  him  have 
one  or  two  things  that  he  likes,  and  if  he  throws 
them  afar  let  him  get  them  himself.  If  he  has  a 
number  of  other  things  to  which  to  turn,  he  misses 
a  valuable  lesson  and  learns  disorder.  If,  having 
thrown  his  things  about,  he  can  only  recover  them 
by  effort,  he  will  teach  himself  to  control  his  throw- 
ing impulses,  for  with  young  children,  desire  must 
take  the  place  of  reason  in  the  formation  of  habits 
of  self-control. 

Regular  habits  are  a  tremendous  aid  in  the  same 
direction  and  help  decidedly  in  holding  the  lower 
desires  in  control.  Regular  hours  for  sleeping  and 
eating,  etc.,  are  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but 
by  preventing  habits  of  bodily  indulgence,  strengthen 
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the  will  and  give  the  child  a  mastery  of  self  that 
may  prove  a  tremendous  safeguard  against  tempta- 
tions of  the  senses  in  later  life. 

Good  behavior  and  politeness  are  the  result  of 
self-control  for  the  good  of  others.  To  receive  con- 
sideration the  child  must  give  it.  He  can  realize 
this  before  he  can  reason  it  out.  To  be  quiet,  that 
others  may  speak;  to  sit  still,  that  others  may  hear, 
all  this  requires  self-control,  and  is  excellent  train- 
ing for  the  battle  against  yielding  to  anger,  revenge, 
self-indulgence  and  all  the  similar  vices.  These  are 
the  lesser  aids  in  developing  the  self-mastery  which 
gives  man  and  woman  command  of  the  highest  powers 
and  a  firm  hand  on  weakness. 

One  of  the  dangerous  weaknesses  which  lead  to 
physical  and  mental  destruction  is  the  lack  of  con- 
trol over  appetite.  Mothers  are  largely  responsible 
for  this.  Instead  of  putting  the  merits  of  a  dish  on 
its  desirability  as  food,  they  usually  urge  upon  the 
child  that  it  tastes  good,  thus  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  tasting  good  is  the  prime  requisite  in  food. 
The  child  should  learn  to  control  his  appetite  by 
reason,  not  by  taste,  and  thus  put  a  safeguard  over 
his  stomach,  and  lay  up  strength  against  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  drunkard  is  the  man  who  cannot  con- 
trol his  appetite.  In  all  probability  he  could  have 
overcome  inherited  tendency  and  have  been  fortified 
against  temptation  had  he  been  taught  in  childhood 
to  eat  rationally  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  rather 
than  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  taste. 

Children  early  exhibit  indications  of  an  impatient 
disposition,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  the  signs 
that  training  must  begin.  Perhaps  the  baby  is  try- 
ing to  draw  himself  to  his  feet,  and  finding  the  task 
too  difficult,  shrieks  with  impatience.    Anticipate  this 
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to  prevent  the  impatience  which  soon  grows  into  a 
habit.  Before  he  shrieks,  encourage  him  to  try  again, 
by  smiling  and  saying,  "Baby  can."  If  necessary, 
put  your  hand  on  his  back  to  give  him  something 
to  push  against,  or  grasp  his  hands  and  let  him  pull, 
but  let  him  do  the  getting  up  himself.  Encourage- 
ment to  self-effort,  and  the  feeling  that  you  do  not 
think  he  need  give  up,  helps  him  to  direct  his  energy 
to  effort  instead  of  to  impatience. 

As  the  child  grows  older  and  encounters  new  ob- 
stacles, he  should  be  quietly  helped  to  conquer  them 
before  the  stage  of  loss  of  self-control  is  reached. 
Things  should  not  be  done  for  him.  He  should  only 
be  shown  how  to  help  himself,  always  with  an  air  of 
confidence  in  his  ability,  and  a  firmness  and  quietness 
which  hold  him  to  self-possession. 

Very  early,  he  can  have  little  talks  about  the 
manliness  of  self-control,  its  value,  and  use,  the  evil 
effects  of  lack  of  self-control^  with  instances  that 
have  fallen  under  your  notice  of  noble  self -controlled 
character,  or  the  reverse.  Do  not  especially  apply 
them  to  his  case.  Such  talking  does  more  good  when 
it  is  made  general  and  suggested  by  the  conduct  of 
some  one  else. 

Frequently,  when  the  mother  sees  that  the  trial 
to  self-control  is  reaching  its  limit,  a  pat  on  the  child's 
shoulder  and  an  encouraging  look  or  word,  *'Mary 
can  do  it  in  a  minute,"  or  "John  can  hold  himself  to- 
gether for  that."  "It  is  rather  trying  for  Charley, 
isn't  it?"  Just  that  little  passage  of  trust  and 
strength  from  parent  to  child  will  keep  the  small  feet 
in  the  right  way  till  the  habit  of  self-control  is  formed. 

If  the  child  loses  his  self-control,  gives  way  to  a 
fit  of  rage,  surreptitiously  eats  forbidden  things  to 
the  point  of  illness  or  manifests  any  of  the  results  of 
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failure  in  will  to  do  the  right  and  deny  weakness, 
talk  with  him  quietly  without  blaming  him,  but 
clearly  pointing  out  the  bad  results,  showing  him  how 
much  more  he  might  have  accomplished  if  he  had 
controlled  himself,  or  how  much  suffering  he  might 
have  spared  himself,  how  it  is  just  as  manly  to  fight 
and  conquer  self  as  to  conquer  an  opponent  in  a 
physical  contest. 

The  little  girl  can  often  be  helped  to  self-control 
through  her  doll.  As  the  little  mother,  she  must  set 
a  good  example  and  so  fit  herself  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  real  live  little  girl.  Teach  her  that  she  is  learn- 
ing to  be  that  good  mother  now,  and  must  think  what 
that  little  girl  would  learn  from  some  such  lack  of 
self-control.  Show  her  how  much  more  comfortably 
things  move  along  when  everyone  exercises  self- 
control.  How  much  more  power  to  do  one  has  w^ho 
controls  his  conduct  reasonably. 

"We  have  all  seen  the  child  who,  when  thwarted, 
throws  himself  on  the  floor  and  kicks  and  screams, 
since  this  is  the  problem  most  often  presented  by 
troubled  mothers.  This  habit  is  probably  the  result 
of  some  weak  yielding  of  the  parent  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  child's  life,  and  a  failure  to  use  the  very 
small  yet  frequent  occasions  to  teach  self-control.  The 
baby  should  have  learned  very  early  that  pounding 
and  shrieking  accomplish  nothing.  The  child  us- 
ually exhibits  these  symptoms  because  he  wants 
his  own  way  and  has  learned  that  he  can  sometimes 
get  it  if  he  makes  enough  fuss.  The  exceptional 
case  may  be  the  result  of  really  justified  exaspera- 
tion which  the  parent  should  not  have  permitted  to 
occur.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  this  phenomenon 
seldom  exhibits  itself  when  several  children  of  dif- 
ferent families  are  playing  together  outside  the  houses 
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of  any  of  them?     It  is  indulged  in  where  it  can  ac- 
complish something. 

/  Put  the  child  in  another  room  with  no  words  other 
than  that  when  he  controls  himself  he  can  return. 
Have  no  discussion  with  him.  When  he  finally  quiets 
himself  and  comes  back,  as  he  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  talk  quietly  with  him  and  find  out  what  caused 
the  outbreak.  If  it  is  something  that  he  can  have  or 
can  do,  tell  him  that  a  decent  explanation  from  him 
in  the  first  place  would  have  accomplished  all  he 
wanted.  Show  him  how  ridiculous  and  futile  his 
loss  of  control  was,  and  tell  him  how  much  he  will 
lose  of  companionship  and  accomplishment  when  he 
is  a  man  if  he  does  not  learn  self-control.  While  he 
is  absent  in  his  tantrum,  let  some  nice  little  thing 
occur,  so  that  he  may  experience  a  loss,  and  say  how 
sorry  you  are  that  he  had  not  controlled  himself 
sooner  that  he  might  have  been  there.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  the  eating  of  an  orange  or  some  other  dainty 
that  he  likes;  the  showing  of  some  pretty  picture; 
the  telling  of  some  nice  story  of  which  he  is  fond ;  or 
the  playing  of  some  game  that  he  enjoys.  Never 
let  his  outbreak  get  him  what  he  wanted. 

If  his  spell  lasts  too  long,  go  in  to  him  and  say 
that  you  see  he  needs  some  help,  that  his  body  is  in 
such  bad  condition  that  his  good  mind  does  not  work, 
and  you  will  help  him  get  command  of  himself  by 
washing  his  face  and  hands  in  cold  water.  This 
can  be  done  without  a  struggle  by  talking  quietly 
about  feeling  sure  that  he  can  make  himself  be  good 
as  soon  as  he  is  cooled  off.  If  this  does  no  good, 
leave  him  again,  saying  that  you  hope  he  can  soon 
he  himself  again.    Always  put  the  burden  on  him. 

This  takes  time,  but  if  it  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
it  will  save  in  the  end,  and  make  for  character.    It 
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saves  present  time  for  the  parent  to  give  him  a 
smart  slap,  which  draws  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
acts  physiologically  to  quiet  him,  but  it  does  not  help 
him  to  learn  willed  self-control,  which  is  what  we 
are  after. 

These  are  all  expedients  made  necessary  by  early  JbviSes^Sure 
mistakes  in  training.  If  we  could  look  back  to 
everything  in  the  child's  life,  guided  by  a  more  en- 
lightened thought,  we  could  find  a  point  where  in- 
telligent handling  would  have  prevented  the  learning 
to  pound  and  shriek. 

We  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  what  we  wish 
in  one  or  two  attempts,  formation  of  character  is 
slow. 
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XIX 
ONWARD,  TRISTIAN  SOLDIERS  T' 

MRS.  CHARLES  BONFILS 

NWARD  Tristian  So-o-oldiers. " 
How  the  high  little  voice  rang  out  through 
the   gathering   gloom ! 

The  clear  wonder  of  the  summer  day  had 
changed  suddenly  to  clouds  and  the  wind  began 
moaning  in  the  chimney! 

It  was  the  little  boy's  bedtime — and  the  little  boy 
is  just  a  wee  bit  afraid  of  storms. 

But  he  gathered  up  his  little  yellow  tin  street  car, 
and  his  new  ball,  and  his  little  book  of  gayly  colored 
pictures  and  trudged  bravely  up  the  stairs. 

Singing — singing  all  the  way! 

And  when  he  was  undressed  and  lay  in  his  little 
bed,  he  kept  on  singing.  Was  it  to  drown  the  sobbing 
of  the  sudden  rain — or  to  keep  down  the  echoes  of 
the  wind's  wild  call? 

''Onward,  Tristian  Soldiers" — so  high,  so  clear, 
so  sweet — the  whole  house  was  full  of  the  chanting 
melody. 

''Marchin'  as  to  wah" — ^was  there  a  tremor  in 
the  clear  treble?  If  there  was  it  was  quickly  mas- 
tered. 

''With  the  cross  of  Jesus."  The  faithful  old  dog 
threw  himself  down  by  the  little  boy's  bed.  The 
vines  trembled  and  clutched  at  the  windows  of  the 
little  boy's  room  with  excited  fingers — "Goin'  on 
before" — no  tremor  in  the  voice  now — the  song  had 
conquered  all  the  fear. 
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Again  and  again  the  little  boy  chanted  the  mili- 
tant refrain.  He  threw  out  his  little  chest  and  held 
his  head  high  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  martial  cour- 
age. 

''Onward  Tristian  So-oldiers" — the  voice  wa- 
vered, fell — and  stopped.  One  w^ho  listened  close 
beside  the  open  door  of  the  little  boy's  room  crept 
softly  to  his  bedside.  Yes,  the  ' '  Tristian  Soldier ' '  was 
asleep — fast  asleep — his  chubby  little  hand  fallen  out- 
side the  covers  and  resting  on  the  rough,  shaggy 
head  of  his  faithful  friend  and  companion,  the  old 
dog,  who  has  known  and  loved  him  since  the  day  he 
was  born. 

''Onward,  Tristian  Soldier!" 

Oh,  little  boy,  dear  little  boy,  may  your  high  cour- 
age never  falter,  and  as  long  as  you  live  may  you 
have  the  heart  to  sing  when  any  fear  or  trouble 
clutches  at  your  brave  little  heart. —  [Winifred 
Black.] 
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CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCES 

WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH 

Founder  of  the   International   Order  of  Knights   of   King 

Arthur 


HE  general  principle  which  it  seems  wise  for 
the  parent  to  lay  down  in  guiding  his  own 
action,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  chil- 
dren, is  that  the  money  which  comes  to  them 
before  they  are  of  age,  represents  a  partnership, 
which  exists  between  parent  and  child.  The  allow- 
ance which  may  be  given  to  a  young  child,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  due,  and  not  of  grace.  The  child  is  entitled 
to  share,  not  only  in  the  love,  but  in  the  benefits  of 
his  home.  The  amount  which  is  given  the  child  may 
necessarily  be  small,  and  during  the  earlier  years 
ought  to  be.  Nevertheless,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  special  credit  to  the  parent  that  he  be- 
stows it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  taken  aw^ay  ruth- 
lessly. As  the  child  grows  older  and  his  natural 
demands  become  greater,  this  partnership  between 
parent  and  child  should  be  expressed,  not  only  by  an 
increased  allowance,  but  also  by  definite  and  regular 
tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  child.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  imply  that  the  child  is  entitled,  be- 
cause of  love,  to  a  small  amount  of  money,  which 
measures  that  love,  and  then  to  an  additional  amount 
which  he  earns.  It  implies  rather  that  his  owa  love 
will  desire  to  express  itself,  as  does  that  of  his  father, 
through  work,  and  that,  just  as  the  father  receives  a 
salary  for  his  toil,  the  child  does  for  his. 
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How  are  we  to  use  this  relationship  or  partner- 
ship, expressed  in  these  advancing  ways,  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  child? 

Perhaps  the  first  moral  use  of  money  is  to  teach  ?s^\  mo?^'^^^ 
children  honesty.  Small  children  have  very  little  training 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  property  rights  and  of  the 
value  of  money.  It  is  surprising  to  many  parents, 
who  have  not  had  experience  with  young  children, 
or  who  do  not  clearly  recollect  their  own  childhood, 
to  find  that  their  little  ones,  like  almost  all  others, 
engage  in  what  seems  to  them  petty  thieving.  Two 
little  children  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  toy 
stores  of  Cleveland  at  Christmas  time  last  year,  wdth 
baskets  in  their  hands,  and  put  into  them  whatever 
toys  they  liked  best.  In  their  innocence  they  sup- 
posed that  these  things  were  just  waiting  to  be  taken 
to  somebody's  home.  This  appropriating  by  little 
children  is  extensive,  and  is  usually  innocent.  There 
may  be  a  very  few  children  who  are  calculating 
thieves,  deliberately  intending  to  deprive  others  of 
their  property,  but  far  more  common  is  the  child  who 
steals  just  for  the  adventure  of  it,  as  an  outlet  for 
his  energy,  his  ingenuity,  his  love  of  danger,  or 
merely  to  be  chased  by  a  policeman.  The  use  of  an 
allowance,  to  teach  money  value,  will  soon  educate  a 
child  away  from  such  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

Suppose  a  little  one  has  accumulated  with  great 
pains  from  his  weekly  allowance,  in  an  iron  bank, 
a  considerable  pile  of  pennies.  The  parent  who  has 
learned  of  an  attempt  at  theft  sits  down  with  the 
child  and  not  only  pictures  vividly  the  loss  to  the 
owner  of  the  thing  involved,  but  actually  takes  from 
the  child's  bank  enough  pennies  to  represent  its  cost, 
and  lays  them  out  upon  the  table,,  and  explains  to 
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the  child  how  many  weeks  of  painful  saving  would  be 
involved,  either  in  purchasing  this  thing  or  in  re- 
placing its  value. 

The  author  was  once  consulted  by  an  eminent 
college  professor,  who  wrote  him  with  evident  shame, 
concerning  the  thieving  proclivities  of  his  boy  of 
nine.  He  explained  that  the  child  was  given  an  al- 
lowance of  twenty  cents  a  week,  five  of  which  he 
placed  in  the  church  collection  box  and  five  in  the 
Sunday  school  treasury.  The  father  did  not  possess 
enough  innate  sense  of  humor  to  appreciate  that  the 
child  was  the  actual  recipient  of  ten,  instead  of 
twenty  cents,  and  that  he  really  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  use  in  order  to  learn  the  value  of  money. 
There  is  an  amusing  cartoon,  which  represents  a  little 
child,  standing  in  front  of  a  soda  fountain,  holding 
in  his  open  hand  four  cents.  The  motto  is  "It's  hell 
to  be  poor."  Given  so  small  a  sum  of  money  that 
even  the  meagerest  pleasures  can  never  be  indulged, 
and  any  normal  child  is  bound  to  make  up  the  loss 
in  the  easiest  way.  The  careless  habit  of  parents  in 
leaving  money  around  encourages  these  predatory 
efforts. 

Parents  should  measure  children's  allowance,  not 
by  the  sums  which  they  themselves  received  in  a 
simpler  age,  nor  by  the  amounts  which  are  current  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  should  endeavor  to  put 
themselves  in  the  actual  situation  of  their  children, 
consider  what  legitimate  optional  expenses  they  are 
likely  to  incur,  and  let  the  allowance  represent  the 
need,  with  perhaps  a  small  margin  intended  for  en- 
couragement in  saving. 
The  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  needless  to  say  that, 

belong?  to     after  an  allowance  has  been  given  to  a  child,  it  is 
the  chud        ^^  ^^  regarded  as  sacred.     It  is  the  author's  convic- 
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tion  that  deprivation  of  the  allowance  should  never 
be  used  as  a  punishment.  How  is  it  possible  to  teach 
property  rights  if  a  strong  parent  takes  from  a  re- 
sisting child  that  w^hich  is  his  own? 

It  would  also  be  both  fair  and  educative  that 
parents  should  allow  children  as  complete  liberty  as 
possible  in  the  expenditure  of  their  allowances.  Cer- 
tain general  prohibitions  may  be  stated.  Some  moth- 
ers who  believe,  with  modern  physicians,  that  grow- 
ing children  demand  sweets,  prefer  to  purchase  those 
which  they  themselves  know  to  be  pure,  rather  than 
to  allow  the  children  to  go  indiscriminately  abroad 
in  search  of  bargains.  The  fact  that  children  some- 
times misuse  small  amounts  of  money  through  foolish 
expenditures  is  not  such  a  very  serious  matter,  in  so 
far  as  it  becomes  an  education  to  them  in  getting  full 
value  for  their  money.  Parents,  of  course,  can  an- 
ticipate many  such  mistakes  by  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  state  their  plans  at  home,  and  thus  warn  them 
as  to  possible  disappointments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  encourage  small  children  to  save 
for  distinct  or  indefinite  ends.  A  child's  imagination 
does  not  reach  much  beyond  tomorrow.  The  idea 
of  "a  rainy  day"  is  not  grasped,  except  in  its  most 
literal  form,  and  such  an  idea  as  saving  money  for 
a  college  education  would  never  dawn  upon  a  young 
person  before  he  was  at  least  a  dozen  years  old.  The 
first  natural  saving  of  a  child  is  for  an  intended 
pleasure.  Some  larger  toy,  a  useful  tool,  or  a  holiday, 
represent  normal  cravings.  Here,  too,  parents  can 
often  suggest  things  which  they  know  will  furnish 
permanent  enjoyment  and  will  thus  form  a  happy 
reward  for  thrift.  The  stamp  saving  system,  with  its 
attractively  colored  stamps,  to  be  placed  within  a 
book,  has  been  used  potently  among  the  children  of 
the  poor. 
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Older  boys  and  girls  are  attracted  by  the  National 
Postal  Savings  Bank  System,  and  feel  the  dignity  of 
going  to  the  post  office,  receiving  a  deposit  book  and 
dealing  with  the  National  government. 

The  value  of  interest  upon  money  may  be  illus- 
trated as  children  develop,  either  by  the  increment 
which  comes  to  them  semi-annually  through  a  sav- 
ings bank,  or  at  an  earlier  period  by  contributing  an 
artificial  interest  from  the  parent's  own  pocket,  as 
the  reward  for  the  deposit  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  allowance.  The  percentage  may  be  made  inor- 
dinately high  with  perfect  safety. 

As  soon  as  children  learn  how  to  write  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  keep  accurate  accounts.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  establish  a  cash  book,  and  its 
maintenance  forms  both  an  exercise  in  arithmetic  and 
a  pleasant  recreation.  It  is  not  only  fair,  but  es- 
sential, that  the  giving  of  an  allowance  and  the  per- 
mission to  spend  money  of  the  boy's  own  volition, 
should  be  made  dependent  upon  an  accurate  record 
of  both  matters. 

It  is  the  temptation  of  many  fond  parents  to  dis- 
guise their  poverty  altogether,  and  to  make  gifts 
to  their  children,  often  beyond  their  means  and  to 
their  own  privation,  in  order,  as  they  say,  that  their 
children  shall  never  be  cramped  as  they  have  been. 
This  is  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  for  it  stimulates  arti- 
ficial desires  and  creates  impossible  demands.  It 
would  seem  to  be  far  better  to  take  the  attitude  which 
was  shared  by  the  parents  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  who 
frankly  conferred  with  their  children  concerning  the 
household  limitations,  and  engaged  in  co-operative 
planning  as  to  ways  by  which  they  might  "keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door."  Such  a  partnership  is  very 
precious.     It  stimulates  many  of  the  sturdy  virtues 
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and  keeps  the  children  in  the  right  relation  to  their 
parents. 

When  children  have  become  old  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  house  or  grounds,  it  is  time 
for  the  parents  to  develop  some  industrial  scheme 
by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  children  shall  be 
made  more  definite.  It  is  the  writer 's  conviction,  both 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  watching  the  plan 
as  executed  by  his  friends,  that  by  the  time  a  boy 
or  girl  is  old  enough  to  have  some  judgment  con- 
cerning important  purchases,  he  should  be  given  an 
inclusive  allowance.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  father 
and  mother  should,  by  careful  figuring  and  experi- 
menting, decide  what  is  the  average  cost  per  week 
for  the  clothing,  the  school  expenses,  the  street  car 
fares  and  the  pleasures  of  the  child.  This  sum  should 
then  be  given  to  the  child  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week.  The  amount  should  not  include  medical  and 
dental  attendance,  nor  school  books,  nor  the  summer 
holiday.  When  this  plan  is  broached  and  put  into 
effect,  the  father  and  mother  should  sit  down  with 
the  boy  or  girl  and  explain  that  he  has  now  come 
to  that  important  and  delightful  period  when  he  has 
a  right  to  manage  a  larger  portion  of  his  own  life. 
The  agreement  which  is  to  be  put  into  effect  should  be 
executed  in  writing  after  the  child's  intelligent  and 
hearty  consent  has  been  made,  and  should  be  signed 
by  both  parties.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment should  be  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  should 
continue  to  be  done  without  pecuniary  recompense 
by  the  child.  It  is  usually  wise,  after  fixing  the 
amount,  to  prepare  for  contingencies  and  to  encour- 
age the  child  to  keep  ahead  by  leaving  certain  tasks 
for  which  recompense  will  be  made  by  the  parent.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  time  for  beginning 
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this  experiment  should  not  be  when  the  child  is  bank- 
rupt of  clothes  or  other  equipment.  The  best  way 
to  put  the  plan  into  operation  is  after  the  child  has 
received  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  has  no  large  im- 
mediate necessities  in  sight.  The  result  of  the  first 
few  weeks  of  trial  will  therefore  be  that  the  child  will 
be  able  to  make  some  savings.  The  parents  should 
give  warning  that  necessities  must  be  provided  for, 
because  shoes  and  other  clothing  will  soon  wear  out. 
The  first  necessity  of  large  spending  that  will  arise 
will  naturally  be  that  of  buying  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 
The  parent,  of  course,  will  not  leave  the  child  un- 
guided  to  do  this.  There  should  be  a  careful  discus- 
sion at  home  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  ought 
to  be  spent,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  purposes  for 
which  these  garments  will  be  used.  Then  the  store 
windows  and  the  current  advertisements  should  be 
scanned,  and  finally  the  parent  should  go  to  the  store 
with  the  child  and  allow  him  to  pick  out  the  desired 
garment.  The  child  should  have  the  money  which 
he  has  saved,  in  his  own  pocket,  and  should  have  the 
delightful  experience  of  paying  his  o^n  bills  for  the 
first  time.  The  parent,  of  course,  gives  all  the  ad- 
vice that  is  asked,  and  even  more,  but  should  reserve 
self-control  enough  to  allow  the  child  to  make  the 
actual  decision.  The  writer  recalls  his  first  expe- 
rience in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  One  of  his  sons 
had  saved  up  money  enough  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
went  dowTi  to  purchase  it.  The  father  talked  over 
with  him  the  sum  of  money  which  would  be  required 
and  the  occasions  at  which  these  garments  would  be 
used.  Even  with  this  guidance  the  boy  returned, 
wearing  a  very  cheap  and  bright  colored  suit,  not 
entirely  unsuitable  for  school  use,  but  quite  too  pro- 
nounced for  church  going  and  social  occasions.  Both 
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parties,  however,  lived  up  to  their  agreement.  The 
boy  soon  learned  the  chagrin  of  going  to  parties 
where  his  clothing  was  out  of  place,  and  the  father 
bore  his  equal  discomfort  with  fortitude,  hoping  for 
a  good  result  in  the  end.  His  anxiety  was  justified, 
for  the  boy  learned  his  lesson  at  moderate  cost,  and 
soon  became  a  connoisseur  of  fabrics  and  of  colors. 
Surely  the  parent  is  foolish  who  is  unwilling  to  al- 
low his  children  to  profit  by  mistakes.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, does  more  to  explain  the  improvidence  of  young 
married  people  today  than  the  fact  that  they  were 
never  allowed  to  show  any  initiative  choice  nor  make 
any  experiments  before  they  left  home. 

The  influence  of  this  plan  of  the  inclusive  allow- 
ance is  surprising  in  its  range.  The  young  person 
soon  learns  that  he  cannot  afford  to  live  up  each  week 
to  his  income,  or  else  he  will  never  have  anything 
for  the  greater  necessities.  His  entire  attitude  to- 
ward his  parents  is  changed.  Instead  of  being  a  per- 
petual beggar  and  all  the  time  demanding  luxuries 
and  pleasures  which  neither  he  nor  they  can  afford, 
he  now  decides  these  questions  himself  and  learns 
good  sense  and  self-control.  Many  a  time  has  the 
writer  listened  while  his  sons  received  invitations  by 
telephone  to  parties,  has  heard  them  plead  for  the 
delay  of  a  moment,  has  watched  them  hasten  to  their 
cash  accounts  to  see  what  their  financial  standipg 
was,  and  has  seen  them  go  back  to  the  telephone, 
cheerfully  to  express  their  regrets  for  that  which  they 
could  not  afford.  The  training  in  prudence,  thrift 
and  self-control  is  invaluable.  The  writer  has  found 
that  the  plan  occasionally  requires  certain  exceptions 
which  should  be  carefully  stated  in  the  agreement. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment,  the  parent 
may  agree  to  loan  to  the  child  as  much  as  one  month 's 
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income,  ^Wthout  question,  in  advance.  This  will  re- 
lieve actual  destitution,  caused  by  inexperience  and 
lack  of  thrift,  and  will  prevent  the  child's  being  ab- 
solutely without  clothing  or  other  necessities.  Later, 
even  this  arrangement  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

The  actual  working  out  of  the  plan  will  vary  in 
its  result,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individ- 
uals. The  writer  remembers  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  one  of  his  sons  had  more  than  fifty  dollars 
in  the  bank,  while  the  other  just  about  kept  afloat. 
The  thrifty  child  had  been  encouraged  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  a  possibility  of  saving,  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed,  and  the  sobriety  and  steadiness  of 
the  other  during  the  second  year  showed  a  marked 
development. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  the  plan 
is  in  its  relation  to  that  most  difficult  of  high  school 
problems,  the  strife  of  young  people  to  keep  up  with 
their  schoolmates  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  The 
parent  who  endeavors  by  explanation  and  counsel  to 
show  his  child  that  he  himself  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  child  the  money  which  is  often  foolishly  allowed 
by  parents  who  have  large  incomes  often  finds  that 
his  child  remains  discontented  and  unhappy.  But 
when  the  father  has  explained  that  this  arrange- 
ment for  an  inclusive  allowance  represents  the  actual 
money  which  he  can  annually  afford  as  the  child's 
share  in  the  household  income,  to  be  administered  by 
the  child  himself,  the  child  learns  from  his  own 
fiLnancial  experiments  what  the  financial  status  of  his 
family  is,  and  his  own  cheerful  endeavors  to  make 
both  ends  meet  help  him  to  become  reconciled  and 
contented. 

We  wish  our  children  to  be  generous.  We  think 
it  to  be  as  important  to  train  them  to  give  as  to 
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train  them  to  save.  We  wish  them  to  have  a  share  in 
the  great  religious  and  philanthropic  movements  of 
their  time.  We  would  like  that  they  should  become 
financially  prosperous,  that  they  should  be  wise  and 
generous  philanthropists.  What  they  do  become  in 
this  respect  will  be  more  than  anything  else,  the  re- 
sult of  the  training  of  their  childhood.  If  a  child  is 
to  make  thrift  a  mania,  it  will  always  hurt  him  after- 
wards to  give  away  money.  If  he  is  forced  in  child- 
hood to  give  to  religious  causes,  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge  but  his  own  sacrifice,  he  is  likely  to  close 
his  heart  to  such  causes  ever  afterwards.  The  benev- 
olences of  children  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
definite  individuals  or  to  causes  which  represent  very 
definite  and  tangible  needs.  It  is  the  writer's  expe- 
rience that,  given  a  definite  and  increasing  allow- 
ance, careful  consideration  concerning  needy  causes, 
and  the  example  of  his  own  parents,  children  will 
from  an  early  period  begin  to  be  glad  to  give  def- 
initely and  regularly.  Christmas  giving  seems  to  be 
an  instinctive  delight,  even  to  young  children,  and 
is,  of  course,  far  more  essential  to  their  ultimate  hap- 
piness and  character  than  Christmas  receiving. 

One  of  the  problems  that  comes  with  high  school  Sowanc« 
years  and  athletic  sports  is  that  of  betting  and  gam-  g^^^^g 
bling.  The  boy  who  has  no  money  to  spend,  except 
his  inclusive  allowance,  is  perhaps  not  very  apt  to 
waste  it  in  this  fashion.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  in 
some  schools  that  it  is  a  manly  thing  to  ''back  the 
school"  by  betting  upon  its  athletic  heroes,  that  the 
parent  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  children 
that  this  is  not  the  right  view  of  the  case.  The  only 
moral  appeal  which  seems  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  is 
the  reiteration  that  to  take  money  from  a  friend  by 
betting  is  simply  a  very  mean  kind  of  theft.  Some 
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boys  bet  in  the  hope  of  paying,  by  means  of  luck, 
their  own  debts.  Any  parent,  of  course,  would  be 
grieved  to  have  his  child  try  this  experiment,  but  its 
uncertain  results  would  be  bound  to  be  wholesome 
in  the  end.  In  general,  boys  will  pass  through  this 
stage  of  their  experience  more  rapidly  and  safely  if 
they  have  to  tempt  fortune  with  their  own  money, 
rather  than  their  father's. 
Allowances  The  last  financial  relationship  between  father  and 
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expenses  child  is  often  that  which  exists  when  the  boy  or  girl 

goes  to  college.  So  foolish  are  the  easy-going  expendi- 
tures of  many  colleges  today  that  this  temptation 
alone  causes  more  distrust  of  the  real  advantage  of 
a  college  education  than  any  other.  The  writer  is 
convinced  that  there  is  a  money  test  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  measure  whether  a  college  education  is 
or  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  particular  child.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  test  for  a  healthy  boy  that 
he  should  have  saved  before  his  freshman  year  in 
college  at  least  half  enough  money  to  pay  his  first 
year's  expenses.  If  that  test  be  stated  as  a  definite 
challenge  to  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  is  likely  to  meet 
it  by  the  time  he  is  eighteen  and  ready  to  enter  col- 
lege. "With  many  boys  and  many  colleges  the  writer 
believes  that  such  a  test,  thoroughly  met,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  not  only  necessary  but  it  is  also  fair. 
In  most  colleges  the  thrifty  boy  who  pays  his  first 
year's  expenses,  half  from  his  own  savings  and  half 
by  his  father's  gift,  will  enter  the  second  year  with 
money  enough,  which  he  has  earned  during  the  first 
year  at  college  and  its  following  vacation,  to  pay  half 
the  second  year's  expenses,  and  so  on.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  a  girl  to  earn  money  are  not  so  abundant, 
and  the  test  could  not  be  made  so  rigorous,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  same  idea,  with  the  requirement 
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of  a  smaller  proportion,  would  generally  be  both  fair 
and  wholesome.  Such  a  requirement  is  necessary  for 
a  poor  man's  son,  and  is  desirable  for  the  son  of  a 
rich  man. 

In  summary,  we  may  state  as  our  conviction  that  ^'^^^^f^  '°' 
the  wise  use  of  money  with  children  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  their  education.  Every 
parent  should  work  out  a  definite  and  elastic  stipend 
gro^^ng  with  the  growth  of  the  child,  to  be  admin- 
istered with  justice  and  generosity  until  the  child  has 
arrived  at  years  of  self-support. 
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"It  is  only  the  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either 
make  distinguished  origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or 
obscure  origin  a  matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and 
scoffing  at  the  humble  conditions  of  early  life  affect  nobody 
in  America  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in 
them,  and  they  are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public 
rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  early  condition. 

"It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin ;  but 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin 
raised  among  the  snowdrifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a 
period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no 
similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and 
the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada. 

"Its  remains  still  exist;  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I 
carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I 
love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties, 
the  early  affections  and  the  touching  narratives  and  inci- 
dents which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family 
abode. 

"I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it 
are  now  among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it, 
or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him  who 
raised  it  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof 
and,  through  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve 
his  country  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better 
than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity 
be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind."— Damei 
Webster. 
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"Large  gates  open  with  ease  to  very,  veiy  little  keys. 
And  two  of  these  are  'Thank  you'  and  'If  you  please/  " 

''Nature  tells  every  secret  once.  Yes,  but  in  man  she 
tells  it  all  the  time  by  form,  attitude,  gesture,  mien,  face 
and  parts  of  the  face,  and  by  the  whole  action  of  the 
machine.  The  visible  carriage,  or  action  of  the  individual, 
as  resulting  from  his  organization  and  his  will  combined, 
we  call  manners.  What  are  they  but  thought  entering:  the 
hands  and  feet,  controlling  the  movements  of  the  body,  the 
speech  and  the  behavior?  Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of 
doing  things;  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love— now 
repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last  a 
rich  varnish,  with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed  and 
its  details  adorned.  If  they  are  superficial,  so  are  the  dew- 
drops  which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning  meadows. 
Manners  are  very  communicable ;  men  catch  them  from  each 
other.  Genius  invents  fine  manners,  which  the  baron  and 
baroness  copy  very  fast,  and,  by  the  advantage  of  a  palace, 
better  the  instruction.  They  stereotype  the  lesson  they 
have  learned  into  a  mode." —Emerson. 
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THE  BOY'S  GRANDFATHER 
M.  R.  LUCAS 

New  York  City,  December  18,  1907. 
My  Dear  Boy: 

I  send  you  by  express  today  a  Christmas  token — 
two  small  volumes  of  Charles  Lamb's  ''Essays  of 
Elia, "  got  up  in  a  design  at  once  simple  and  beauti- 
ful. The  illustrations  are  above  praise,  and  singularly 
felicitous  in  their  appropriateness  to  the  text  in  its 
old-fashioned,  new-fashioned,  never-out-of-fashion 
message  from  life. 

Turn  first  to  the  picture  illustrating  "Modern 
G-allantry,"  the  dandified  young  men,  heads  in  air, 
occupying  the  entire  pavement  with  their  importance, 
while  the  poor,  shabbily  appareled  old  woman  carries 
her  abashed  and  uncertain  footsteps  into  the  nearby 
gutter. 

Now  read  the  essay;  ponder  on  it,  and  get  out  of 
it  what  every  self-respecting  American  boy  should 
have,  reverence  and  respect  for  woman.  Not  the 
exaggerated  courtesy  that  young  men  pay  to  women 
from  motives  of  gallantry,  nor  the  more  studied  and 
respectful  courtesy  accorded  to  women  of  established 
position  in  society,  but  the  courtesy  that  every  woman 
has  a  right  to  in  deference  to  her  place  in  the  world 
and  its  obligations. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  this  essay,  "Modern 
Gallantry,"  in  a  large  measure  made  you  what  you 
are.     I  have  noted  the  satisfied  and  respectful  atti- 
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tude  of  your  mind  in  conversation  with  your  young 
companions  and  others  about  your  ancestry.  I  ob- 
served the  honest  and  pardonable  pride  with  which 
you  exhibited  the  miniatures  of  your  grandfather 
and  grandmother  (there  are  not  many  miniatures  on 
ivory  in  Dunois)  ;  and  your  schoolboy  friends  were 
properly  impressed  with  your  own  idea  of  your  im- 
portance, all  except  that  dear  boy,  George  Lewis, 
who  cares  nothing  for  fine  houses  and  rich  belongings, 
but  bubbles  over  with  love  for  his  kind. 

Your  mother  and  I  are  satisfied  with  you,  for  we 
know  that  you  are  an  honest,  manly  boy,  and  a 
gentleman.  You  know  that  I  am  Joseph  W.  Paice, 
proprietor  of  a  wealthy  factory  in  Dunois,  that  your 
mother  belongs  to  a  large  and  influential  family  there, 
that  the  miniatures  of  your  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, whom  you  faintly  recall  as  frequent  visitors 
to  Dunois  in  your  childhood,  represent  people  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and  are  now  old 
enough  to  learn,  and  what  this  little  gift  furnishes 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  in  a  w^ay  highly  satis- 
factory to  myself,  reverencing,  as  I  do,  the  spirit 
and  personality  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  has  never 
ceased  to  live  for  me  as  he  lived  for  my  father,  is 
that  you  and  I  have  no  call  to  the  name  of  Joseph 
W.  Paice,  nor  had  your  grandfather  before  you,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  bearing  it  honorably  for  two  genera- 
tions (I  trust  you  for  the  third)  in  such  manner  that 
Charles  Lamb's  friend  need  not  blush  for  us,  con- 
stitutes our  right. 

I  well  remember  the  shocked,  almost  horrified, 
astonishment  with  which  your  mother  received  from 
me  this  disclosure ;  how  she  shrank  from  the  nameless 
heredity  of  me;  how  she  postponed  our  marriage  in 
order  that  she  might  view  the  question  from  my  side, 
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a  side  so  new  and  alien  to  all  her  former  notions  of 
her  own  importance.  That  I  bore  the  delay  of  the 
marriage  with  perfect  tranquillity,  founded  on  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  just  and  wholesome  principles 
of  your  mother's  mind,  biased  though  it  was  by  the 
prejudices  inseparable  from  a  family  rich  and  in- 
fluential for  several  generations,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  know  so  well  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  your 
mother's  soul. 

Your  grandfather  had  no  recollection  of  his  child- 
hood; he  remembers  no  mother,  no  father,  no  rela- 
tives ;  only  a  horrible  old  man,  relation  or  not  he  did 
not  know,  who  ill  used  him  and  sent  him  out  to  beg 
or  earn  money  in  any  way  on  the  streets  of  New 
York.  After  the  old  man's  death  every  wave  of  ill 
fortune  cast  your  grandfather  about,  till  at  last  a 
wind  of  destiny  blew  him  into  port  in  a  junkshop, 
where  his  small  energy  was  burdened  by  tasks  totally 
unfitted  to  his  years.  He  was  then  fifteen,  and  just 
beginning  to  give  promise  of  that  splendid  physical 
perfection  realized  in  his  young  manhood,  which 
easily  made  him  a  conspicuous  object  in  any  assem- 
bly, however  large.  He  went  to  a  night  school  when 
his  dreary  day  was  over,  but  so  exhausted  was  his 
growing  young  body  by  the  day's  toil  that  many  a 
time  he  fell  asleep  over  his  lesson. 

He  often  described  to  me  the  day  he  was  sent  to 
fetch  a  barrel  of  cast  off  articles  from  the  store  of  a 
rich  Englishman;  how  he  sorted  it  out,  sitting  on 
the  floor  in  a  dingy,  dusty,  dirty  room,  a  single  line 
of  sunshine  from  a  narrow  back  window  cutting  the 
sordid  gloom ;  how  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  he 
found  his  jewel  of  price — an  old,  battered,  mouldy, 
water-stained  copy  of  the  London  Magazine ;  how 
it  fell  open  at  a  certain  page,  and  how  his  listless 
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eye  lit  on  these  words :  ' '  I  have  seen  him — nay,  smile 
not — tenderly  escorting  a  market  woman,  whom  he 
had  encountered  in  a  shower,  exalting  his  umbrella 
over  her  poor  basket  of  fruit  that  it  might  receive 
no  damage,  with  as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had 
been  a  Countess." 

That  night  he  carried  the  book  to  his  mean  lodg- 
ings and  laboriously  spelled  through  the  whole  essay 
' '  Modern  Gallantry ' ' ;  and  that  essay  made  him  a 
gentleman.  Thereafter  he  dropped  the  uncouth  name 
forced  upon  him  by  the  old  man,  and  wrote  himself, 
in  his  stiff,  new  handwriting,  ''Joseph  Winstanley 
Paice."  He  lived  up  to  the  name,  and  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  mature  years  and  handsome  old  age 
pronounced  him,  like  Joseph  Paice,  "the  finest  gentle- 
man of  his  time."  He  married  Mary  McCarthy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  McCarthy,  head  of  the  then 
small  but  substantial  dry  goods  firm  of  Thomas  Mc- 
Carthy &  Son,  being  at  that  time  their  junior 
clerk.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  and  she  it  was  who  completed  his  educa- 
tion and  inspired  him  with  that  lofty  and  abiding 
passion  for  literature  which  found  its  satisfaction 
in  the  acquiring  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  books 
since  known  as  the  ''Joseph  Paice  Library." 

I  feel  sure,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  will  be  heartened 
and  lifted  up  by  this  brief  history  of  your  grand- 
father. "Lifted  up"  was  a  phrase  constantly  on 
his  tongue;  and  the  words  "Sursum  Corda,"  which 
he  had  engraved  on  his  book  plate,  were  an  animate 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to  Providence,  as  well 
as  a  banner  of  hope  and  a  reminder  of  his  obligation 
to  humanity. 

As  Joseph  Paice  in  an  earlier  day,  so  was  your 
grandfather  in  a    later    generation.      "The    Preux 
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Chevalier  of  the  Age ;  the  Sir  Calidore  or  Sir  Tristran 
to  those  who  have  no  Calidores  or  Tristrans  to  de- 
fend them.  The  roses  that  have  long  faded  thence 
still  bloomed  for  him  in  those  withered  and  yellow 
cheeks. ' ' 

The  business  that  brought  me  to  New  York  is 
safely  accomplished,  and  I  shall  be  at  home  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

Joseph  W.  Paige. 
Master  Joseph  W.  Paice,  Jr., 

2432  Locust  Street,  Dunois,  Iowa. 

—  [By  permission  of  *'The  Outlook.* ^^ 
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ADELAIDE  GORDON 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Self-Culture 

|ANNERS,  in  fact  all  the  tangible  and  in- 
tangible arts  by  which  you  render  yourself 
an  attractive  and  congenial  companion, 
should,  like  charity,  first  begin  and  flourish 
in  the  home. 

''This  is  not  an  empty  aphorism.  I  mean  just 
what  I  say,  and  I  say  it  very  seriously,  for  there  is 
an  appallingly  large  number  of  men  and  women  who 
would  be  better  pleased  with  themselves  and  with 
the  big  human  world  in  general  if  they  only  appre- 
ciated the  truth  of  this  statement.'^ 

All  this  and  more  I  vouchsafed  in  the  course  of 
a  confidential  interview  with  a  woman  friend  who 
came  to  visit  me  last  week  with  a  very  important 
object  in  view.  She  is  troubled  about  the  social  train- 
ing of  her  children.  Motherlike  she  is  ambitious  for 
them.  She  desires  very  earnestly  to  have  her  fine 
sons  and  daughters  grow  into  the  possession,  not 
only  of  well-stored  minds,  but  the  most  agreeable 
manners.  She  and  her  husband  are  saving  heroically 
in  order  that  the  very  best  educational  opportunities 
m^ay  be  afforded  the  young  people. 

''I  know  by  my  own  hard  experience,'*  she  as- 
sured me,  with  brave  frankness,  "what  a  cruel  handi- 
cap it  is  not  to  be  able  to  claim  a  place  as  a  welcome 
and  attractive  member  of  general  society.     I  long 
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to  see  my  two  boys  and  their  sisters  win  friends 
easily  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  start  out  in 
life  in  our  big  cities  where  personal  agreeability 
counts  for  so  much  in  one's  success. 

"But  what  am  I  to  do,"  she  asked,  ''situated  as 
I  am?  We  live  in  a  coal  mining  center  where  my 
husband  receives  a  fine  salary,  but  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  and  practice  of  pretty  manners 
are  practically  nil.  I  rarely  or  never  entertain  be- 
cause my  neighbors  are  simple,  busy  people.  I  have 
suffered  intolerably  all  my  life  from  a  lack  of  social 
advantages,  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  the  daughter  of 
a  country  doctor  and  married  at  nineteen.  Now  I 
have  come  to  you  for  light  on  the  problem  and  I 
beg  you  will  assist  me  with  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions. ' ' 

"Yours,  my  dear  lady,"  I  said,  smiling,  "is  a  JimienSr* 
cloud  with  a  very  silvery  lining.  You  have  a  com- 
fortable home.  Train  your  children  there  and  under 
your  own  intelligent  direction.  The  finest  influence 
toward  social  charm  they  can  ever  know  should  be 
made  very  evident  right  round  your  dinner  table 
and  the  sitting  room  fire." 

"But  I  don't  know  how,"  she  began. 

' '  Then  I  shall  tell  you, ' '  I  answered.  ' '  Of  course 
I  am  aware  that  as  a  good  mother  and  a  woman  of 
refinement  you  are  already  taking  infinite  pains  to 
drill  them  in  the  A,  B,  C,  of  etiquette.  You  are  the 
careful  critic  of  their  table  manners;  you  do  not  al- 
low the  boys  to  tramp  through  the  house  with  noisy 
boots  or  sop  gravy  with  their  bread ;  the  girls  are  not 
permitted  to  stare  at  strangers  or  take  chicken  or 
chop  bones  in  their  fingers.  But  beyond  this  point 
I  doubt  if  you  have  done  much  for  the  perfection  of 
your  children's  manners,  nor  are  you  as  yet  making 
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your  effort  quite  in  the  right  direction.  I  can  see 
that  you  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  believ- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  be  charming  is  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  acquire  that  art  by  con- 
tact with  strangers;  by  attending  balls,  dinners,  etc. 
One  way  it  certainly  is,  but  it  is  also  the  very 
hardest  way,  and  I  want  to  make  you  understand 
that,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  how  you  live,  the 
best  school  for  social  culture  is  right  in  the  family 
circle. 

"I  know  a  family,  a  Southern  one,  too,  whose  ex- 
periences will  serve  to  point  my  moral  and  adorn 
my  tale,  because  they  were  situated  in  circumstances 
not  so  very  unlike  your  own.  The  parents  lost  nearly 
every  bit  of  property  in  the  Civil  War,  and,  with 
seven  children,  they  went  to  live  on  an  isolated  plan- 
tation, miles  removed  from  any  white  neighbors.  So 
great  was  their  poverty  that  they  sometimes  had  no 
cloth  for  the  dinner  table,  but,  when  the  five  brothers 
and  two  sisters  grew  up  and  went  away  from  home, 
there  was  not  one  who  failed  promptly  to  become  a 
more  or  less  celebrated  favorite  in  society. 
How  it  was  ''Their    sweet,     friendly,    engaging    ways     won 

hearts  everywhere.  The  brothers  slipped  quickly  into 
good  business,  the  sisters  married  admirably,  and  one, 
wedded  to  a  man  who  afterward  became  a  foreign 
minister,  assured  me  that  not  until  she  was  a  matron 
had  she  ever  been  to  a  real  dinner  party  in  her  life. ' ' 

'  *  But  how  on  earth  was  it  done  ? ' '  asked  my  visitor 
with  interest. 

''That  father  and  mother  did  it  right  in  their 
home,"  I  answered.  "These  boys  and  girls  grew  up 
in  daily  execution  of  their  social  duties.  They  were 
taught  to  take  the  most  unselfish  pains  to  be  scru- 
pulously civil  to  one  another. 
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**I  have  been  at  their  table  in  their  days  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  though  the  cloth  was  lacking,  and 
though  the  best  dessert  they  had  was  fresh  fruit  or 
a  corn  pudding,  the  manners  displayed  there  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  Chesterfield.  Those  young  peo- 
ple knew  it  was  their  duty  to  display  more  than  de- 
cent habits  with  the  knife  and  fork.  Not  a  member 
of  the  household  was  allowed  to  drift  in  late  to  a 
meal,  bolt  his  food,  sit  moodily  staring  at  his  plate, 
and  then  slip  away  when  he  had  finished  his  own 
helping.  Not  a  boy  took  his  seat  till  the  mistress 
of  the  house  found  hers;  even  a  visiting  girl  or  boy 
cousin  was  paid  special  honors,  and  at  table  there  was 
conversation,  and  cheerful  conversation,  too.  Every- 
one tried  to  talk  his  best  if  only  about  the  simple 
duties  and  happenings  of  the  day. 

''The  parents  set  an  example  to  the  children 
and  when  those  young  people  grew  up  they  did  not 
have  arduously  to  learn  how  to  talk  and  of  what, 
how  to  listen  with  patient  intentness  and  never  to 
interrupt.  They  had  been  habituated  to  the  pleasant 
duty  of  entertaining  each  other  and  they  knew  all 
the  arts  of  dropping  into  conversation  with  anyone 
into  whose  company  they  w^ere  cast. 

"The  most  helpful  advice,  therefore,  that  I  can 
give  you,  is  that  you  go  back  to  the  mining  town 
and  institute  your  own  little  school  of  personal  mag- 
netism in  your  own  modest  family  circle.  Don't 
worry  about  the  future.  Make  those  children  of  j^ours 
understand  that  they  must  display  the  most  deferen- 
tial courtesy  at  home  and  don't  teach  them  anything 
about  company  manners. 

"You  might  as  well  have  company  morals  and 
company  learning  as  company  manners,  and  the  last 
named  are  broken  reeds  to  lean  on  when  you  go  out 
into  society!" 
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I  know  no  more  awkward  or  unhappy  individuals 
than  those  who  were  brought  up  to  follow  two  codes 
of  behavior.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  came  out  of 
the  backwoods  of  Minnesota  to  practice  law  in  the 
East  and  who  won  his  way  by  force  of  his  most  de- 
lightful personality. 
Manners  lie  He  had  no  companv  manners  at  all.     When  he 

in  the  spirit  ^       '' 

first  went  to  Boston  he  used  a  toothpick  and  wore 
pigskin  shoes  with  his  frock  coat  and  drank  his  coffee 
while  the  spoon  stood  in  the  cup,  but  he  was  asked 
everywhere  and  was  a  general  favorite  for  all  that. 
He  was  as  quick  and  graceful  as  Beau  Brummel  in 
giving  a  woman  his  chair,  he  could  make  the  shyest 
debutante  at  a  ball  have  the  best  times  and  talk  like 
a  chatterbox.  His  eyes  wore  such  a  bright  and  in- 
terested expression  when  you  talked,  and  his  hand- 
shake was  such  a  kind,  cordial  grasp  that  he  seemed 
always  the  best  bred  man  in  any  assemblage. 

When  I  knew  him  well  he  revealed  to  me  the 
secret  of  his  success.  At  home  in  the  tiny  country 
town  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  be  perfectly  kind, 
courteous  and  considerate  to  every  member  of  his 
family,  and  he  actually  knew  of  no  other  mode  of 
behavior  when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  see  that  the  tooth- 
pick, coffee  cup,  spoon  and  brown  shoes  wouldn't  do. 
He  discontinued  their  use,  and  very  easily  and 
quickly,  too,  but  at  home  he  had  learned  something 
that  he  could  have  gained  later  in  life  only  by  years 
of  study  and  self-sacrifice,  and  of  that  something  I 
have  known  far  abler,  richer  and  handsomer  men 
express  their  deep,  almost  passionate,  envy  and 
boundless  admiration. 
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I  know  of  not  one  but  many  households  where, 
when  gathered  together,  a  perfectly  stupid,  weari- 
some silence  is  maintained.  They  may  be  intelligent 
men  and  women,  but  they  are  just  too  indifferent  to 
make  an  effort  one  for  another.  Consequently  when 
a  stranger  is  present  everybody  dons  company  man- 
ners, which  fit  about  as  easily  as  a  plowman's  Sun- 
day suit. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  the  biggest  cities,  and 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  the  children  of  such  households 
get  no  more  real  social  training  than  the  backwoods- 
man's sons  and  daughters.  They  are  constrained, 
shy  and  tactless.  They  are  dependent  upon  them- 
selves and  the  outside  world  for  instruction  in  the 
real  graces.  They  have  a  right  to  feel  that  their 
parents  have  sorely  neglected  them. 

I  would  have  you  know  that  the  reason  the  French 
people  enjoy  the  well  earned  reputation  of  being  the 
politest  people  in  the  world  is  because  la  politesse, 
or  good  breeding,  is  an  accomplishment  they  always 
acquire  at  home  and  in  childhood.  A  Frenchman, 
his  wife,  and  a  couple  of  children  will  observe  all  the 
most  exquisite  social  amenities  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  the  family  life 
presents  all  the  social  advantages  they  require. 

A  French  boy  of  even  the  humblest  parentage 
does  not  wait  to  go  out  in  the  w^orld  to  learn  how 
to  offer  a  woman  a  chair,  give  an  elderly  gentleman 
his  arm,  invite  you  to  dine,  or  discover  the  topics  of 
conversation  that  engage  your  interest.  He  has  lived 
from  his  babyhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  family  def- 
erence and  cheerfully  unselfish  consideration,  and 
he  is  charmingly  polite  by  precept  and  example  wher- 
ever he  may  find  himself. —  [Printed  hy  permission  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Self -Culture.] 
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A  gentiemaoi  * '  It  was,  indeed,  no  less  as  a  civilian  than  as  a 

was  tiiere  goldier  that  Grant  secured  the  liking  of  his  country- 

men. In  many  respects  he  exemplified  the  average 
American,  and  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  those 
homely  virtues  which  the  average  American  admires 
and  respects.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity,  both 
in  word  and  deed.  No  one  ever  heard  him  use  an 
oath ;  and  the  strongest  ejaculation  that  he  is  recorded 
as  having  uttered  was  the  mysteriously  bucolic  ex- 
pletive, ''I  jings!"  General  "Wilson  tells  an  anecdote 
that  is  very  characteristic.  One  evening  at  dinner, 
an  officer  of  high  rank  who  was  noted  for  his  reper- 
toire of  indecent  stories,  remarked,  after  glancing 
about  the  table: 

'  ^  I  will  tell  a  little  anecdote,  as  I  see  there  are  no 
ladies  present." 

''Ah,"  said  Grant  quietly,  with  an  unmistakable 
intonation,  ''but  there  are  gentlemen  present." — 
[From  *^ Twenty  Years  of  the  Republic/'] 
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I  AN,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  intelligence  and 
manual  dexterity,  and  his  ability  to  direct 
the  forces  of  nature,  is  capable  of  the  great- 
est service;  and  therefore,  if  he  uses  these 
powers  unselfishly  and  for  the  highest  good  of  all 
life  on  earth,  man's  rights  are  superior  to  those  of 
his  fellow  creatures. 

But  let  us  always  remember  that  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  the  humblest  living  thing  has  its  service 
and  therefore  its  right;  and  the  lower  animals,  in 
truth,  are  more  steadfast  than  man  in  the  performance 
of  these  services.  Nothing  can  divert  the  worker  bee 
from  its  self-sacrifice — from  its  service  of  spreading 
life-giving  pollen  afield  and  returning  to  the  hive  with 
its  load  of  food  or  sweets  for  others.  While  how 
often  does  man  let  his  helpmeet  and  children  go 
hungry  and  cold  as  he  selfishly  spends  the  family 
fund  in  riotous  living. 

That  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  call 
humane  education,  consists  of  training  the  mind  to 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
services  of  our  fellow  creatures — and,  of  such  quick- 
ening of  the  sensibilities  as  will  accord  full  justice 
to  every  living  thing.  To  take  high  rank  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  humane  education,  one  must  have  this  keen 
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sense  of  justice,  and  must  also  be  imbued  with  that 
sweet   spirit  of   benevolence   and   divine   compassion 
which  loves  and  serves  without  reward. 
The  ©xifiting  The  need  of  this  new  education  must  be  apparent 

to  all  thoughtful  -persons,  since  in  those  countries 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  best  educational 
facilities,  crime  is  most  prevalent — and  among  people 
of  the  highest  classic,  scientific  or  professional  attain- 
ments, cruelties  and  other  infractions  of  the  Golden 
Rule  are  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  se- 
riously questioned  whether  the  result  of  our  boasted 
system  is  not  to  develop  the  intellect  and  provide  a 
veneer  of  culture  at  the  expense  of  those  far  nobler 
traits  of  character  which  constitute  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  a  Christ  and  a  Nero — those  traits  of 
character  which  sweeten  and  ennoble  all  relations  of 
life,  and  without  which  life  is  truly  not  worth  living. 
Queen  Victoria  well  said,  in  directing,  in  1840,  that 
the  recently  chartered  ''Animal  Society '^  be  thence- 
forth designated  the  ^^ Royal  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  *'No  civilization  is 
complete  which  does  not  include  w^ithin  its  sphere  of 
charity  and  mercy  the  dumb  and  defenseless  of 
God's  creatures.'' 

While  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  lower  orders 
of  life  was  the  natural  product  of  those  primitive  con- 
ditions which  witnessed  the  fierce  primordial  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  final  ''survival  of  the  fittest," 
we  marvel  that  the  spirit  of  righteousness  has  not 
been  more  manifest  in  the  curricula  of  our  modern 
schools — especially  those  institutions  of  learning 
which  are  maintained  at  public  expense  and  which 
exist  primarily  to  make  good  citizens.  For  no  func- 
tion of  such  schools  surpasses  in  importance  that  of 
awakening  and  fostering  the  sensibilities  which  lie 
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at  the  foundation  of  a  true  sense  of  justice,  without 
which,  a  high  order  of  citizenship  is  manifestly  im- 
possible. 

Many  brutalities  resulting  from  primitive  modes 
of  life  were  perpetuated  in  customs  and  laws  and 
persist  today  long  after  the  reasons  for  their  existence 
have  passed  away. 

In  1811,  Erskine  undertook  to  plead  in  the  House  Sg^siauon' 
of  Lords  for  justice  to  the  lower  animals.  He  was 
greeted  with  derision  and  was  answered  with  brays, 
barks  and  cat-calls — so  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
our  fellow  creatures  was  then  found  in  the  most 
highly  educated  and  most  powerful  legislative  body 
on  earth.  Eleven  years  later  (less  than  a  century 
ago)  a  bill  to  prevent  cruelty  to  certain  domestic 
animals  w^as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Richard  Martin.  As  its  title  was  read,  it  re- 
ceived a  greeting  similar  to  that  given  Erskine  by  the 
Lords.  But  Martin,  a  famous  fighter,  a  dead  shot  and 
one  of  the  best  sw^ords  in  England,  rose,  faced  the 
House,  and  said,  "Will  the  gentleman  who  has  in- 
sulted me  kindly  hand  me  his  cardf  He  obtained 
a  respectful  hearing,  converted  his  colleagues  to  his 
views  and  secured  the  passage  of  his  bill.  With  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Society  (now  the  Royal  So- 
ciety) for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Martin's  law  was  amended  in  1835  to  include  other 
animals  and  to  prohibit  the  baiting  and  fighting  of 
cocks,  dogs,  bulls  and  other  creatures.  This  pioneer 
legislation  in  England  was  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  similar  statutes  in  America:  New  York,  1829; 
Massachusetts,  1834;  Pennsylvania,  1855;  and  Mis- 
souri, 1874.  Although  these  first  laws  were  few  and 
were  inadequate  to  prevent  all  forms  of  cruelty,  they 
sufficed  to  show  that  there  was  legal  warrant  for  the 
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movement  and  aided  in  forming  public  opinion,  which 
now  recognizes  that  brutality  has  a  powerful  reflex 
action — cursing  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him  that  re- 
ceives. To  enforce  these  laws  and  help  form  public 
opinion,  Anti-Cruelty  and  Humane  Societies  were 
formed,  in  England,  1824;  New  York  (Henry 
Bergh),  1866;  Massachusetts  (Geo.  T.  Angell),  1868; 
Pennsylvania  (Caroline  Earle  White),  1867;  The 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  1870. 

Among  the  more  general  movements  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  kindness,  were  the  organization  by  Mr.  An- 
gell, in  1868,  of  the  American  Humane  Education 
Society  and  the  founding  of  ' '  Our  Dumb  Animals ' ' ; 
the  formation  of  Bands  of  Mercy  in  England,  in  1875, 
by  Catherine  Smithies,  and  in  America,  in  1882,  by 
Mr.  Angell;  and  the  organization,  in  1877,  of  the 
American  Humane  Association.  The  so-called  wel- 
fare work,  children's  societies,  constructive  reforma- 
tories, social  settlements,  juvenile  courts,  in  fact  all 
organized  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  helpless,  have  sprung 
up  since  the  formation  of  the  pioneer  Humane  and 
Anti-Cruelty  Societies  in  this  and  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  humane 
movement. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  effective 
and  economic  education  begins  before  birth  and  ends 
with  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  true  humanitarian 
does  not  believe  in  total  depravity,  and  conducts  his 
operations  upon  the  conviction  that  the  most  ignor- 
ant and  brutal  human  being  has  somewhere  in  his 
heart  a  germ  of  mercy  which  may  be  so  nourished 
as  to  effect  his  complete  and  lasting  reformation. 
The  siov  Education  of   the   public   upon  which  the   most 

bumane  succcssful  prosccutiou   of  humauc   work  must   rest, 

e  ucation        since  punishment  is  rarely  a  cure,  is  slow,  and  at 
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times,  disheartening  even  to  the  most  optimistic. 
Sometimes,  it  is  curiously  one-sided.  Among  the 
active  humane  workers  there  are  many  who,  though 
they  may  not  w^holly  fail  to  see  the  uplifting  force 
of  kindly  admonition,  find  the  educational  process 
too  slow  for  the  ''Old  Adam"  within  them,  and  want 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  mercy  by  means  of  a  club. 
Doubtless  the  good  women  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  who  wanted  the  Igorotes  prosecuted  for 
eating  dogs,  were  themselves  dining  on  quail  on  toast, 
wearing  birds  on  their  bonnets,  and  using  furs  torn 
from  the  living  Persian  kid !  Indeed  we  must  believe 
that  ''consistency  is  the  vice  of  little  minds"  when 
so  many  well-meaning,  kind-hearted  people  do  not 
possess  it. 

Many  of  our  habits,  which  are  to  us  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  necessitate  great  cruelties. 
Like  the  dear  ladies  w^ho  wanted  the  Filipinos  pun- 
ished, we  have,  in  some  way,  lost  our  bearings ;  we 
reason  on  the  bias,  as  it  were.  We  lack  the  ethical 
enlightenment  to  make  us  consider  whether  cruelties 
are  justified  by  economic  results  or  by  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  life  of  a  higher  (more  serviceable) 
order. 

Does  the  unessential  meat  diet  justify  the  terrible 
suffering  of  cattle  freezing  and  starving  on  the  range ; 
dehorned,  gored,  or  trampled  in  the  frenzy  of  trans- 
portation; driven  frantic  by  the  horrors  of  the 
shambles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brutalizing  effect  on 
the  men,  in  itself  so  great  that  in  some  states  butchers 
have  been  excluded  from  jury  duty?  Does  the 
warmth  of  the  fur  justify  the  prolonged  pain  in- 
flicted on  the  trapped  creature  left  for  days  hang- 
ing from  springpole  with  trap  dangling  from  its 
lacerated  leg?    Do  the  doubtful  results  of  the  study 
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of  the  vital  or  circulatory  systems  of  our  too  con- 
fiding little  friends  justify  the  horrors  of  vivisec- 
tion? Is  the  farmer  justified  in  selling  the  quail  for 
fifteen  cents  in  the  market  when  the  same  bird  in 
the  meadow  saves  yearly  fifteen  dollars  worth  of 
wheat  by  its  destruction  of  pests,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  taking  of  a  happy  life  or  the  loss  of  the  trim 
beauty,  the  motherly  characteristics  and  the  cheerful 
notes  of  Bob  White  in  the  field?  Even  on  the  com- 
mercial side,  such  a  man  brands  himself  as  a  fool 
rejoicing  in  his  folly.  Had  he  left  the  bird  in  the 
brush,  its  value  to  him  would  be  not  twice,  but  a 
hundred  times  its  worth  in  his  hand,  and  yet  the  same 
man  may  keep  his  team  in  fine  condition  because  he 
is  educated  on  that  side  and  knows  the  economic 
value  of  such  humane  treatment. 

But  among  the  most  senseless  and  stubborn 
abuses,  the  most  inconsistent  and  the  most  difficult 
to  correct,  are  those  founded  upon  fashion,  like  high 
checking,  docking  and  the  wearing  of  feathers.  By 
what  word  will  you  describe  the  human  mother  who 
shields  her  own  babe  from  a  breath  too  rude,  and 
bends  over  his  safe  cradle  a  head  bedecked  with 
plumes  torn  from  a  living  mother  as  she  hovered  her 
babies  ?  That  this  lady  mother  may  wear  a  plume  in 
her  bonnet,  another  mother  must  die,  a  glad  voice 
be  hushed,  a  glint  of  brightness  be  lost,  and  the  bird 
babies  must  starve! 

How  then  can  this  old  gospel  with  new  and  true 
understanding,  be  most  effectively  given  to  the  world  ? 

To  educate  adults,  save  in  special  cases,  is  too 
slow  and,  at  best,  too  uneconomic  to  be  practicable. 
But  children  learn  quickly,  are  already  assembled, 
and  work  with  them  in  home  and  school,  with  little 
added  expense,  will  yield  the  earliest  and  most  abun- 
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dant  harvest.  Such  work,  moreover,  is  cumulative 
in  more  than  geometric  ratio,  since  every  child  re- 
claimed from  hrutal  thought  and  the  sins  of  selfish- 
ness and  low  desire  is  not  only  a  soul  lifted  from  the 
depths;  but  is  also  a  safeguard  instead  of  a  menace 
to  the  home  and  state — a  source  whence  lines  of  up- 
lifting force  will  pass  to  other  souls  and  to  future 
generations.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals  is  a  lasting  means  of  grace  and 
is  often  employed  by  the  best  jform  schools  in  re- 
claiming 'those  incorrigibles  with  whom  all  other 
means  have  failed. 

Let  us  teach  the  children  the  immutable  laws  of 
justice  and  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Golden  Rule — 
not  as  tasks  or  as  separate  subjects  for  study  like 
a  language  or  mathematics;  but  incidentally  and  by 
grafting  at  suitable  points  upon  the  courses  in  all 
subjects,  lessons  in  the  humanities;  by  adding  to  the 
required  course  in  composition,  reading  and  memory 
work,  such  topics,  books  and  poems  as  will  quicken 
the  sensibilities  and  make  for  good  character  build- 
ing; and  by  illuminating  all  nature  studies  with  the 
light  of  love  and  universal  kinship.  Special  object 
lessons  should  be  given  to  rouse  and  fix  public  in- 
terest, and  these  may  take  various  forms;  memorials 
and  drinking  fountains  may  be  erected ;  lectures  may 
be  given  and  Bands  of  Mercy  formed ;  humane  litera- 
ture of  high  grade  and  educational  worth,  may  be 
distributed;  and  summer  camps  or  outings  for  chil- 
dren may  be  established  in  charge  of  expert  nat- 
uralists and  humanitarians. 

If  an  attendance  large  enough  to  make  the  demon-      ^eSg* 
stration  impressive  can  be  secured,  much  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  public  meetings  such   as  was  that 
held  in  the  Kansas  City  Convention  Hall  on  April 
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29,  1899,  when  25,000  Band-of-Mercy  children  and 
over  15,000  teachers  and  parents  met  therein  to 
dedicate  that  great  building  to  the  cause  of  universal 
justice,  and  to  take  the  pledge  of  kindness  to  man 
and  beast. 

At  the  close  of  a  short  address  on  that  occasion, 
the  chairman   (the  writer)   said: 

*'My  young  friends,  this  is  the  world's  greatest 
meeting  in  the  cause  of  humane  education.  A  large 
assemblage  of  human  beings  of  any  age  is  a  fact  of 
mighty  moment ;  but  of  by  far  the  most  weighty  im- 
port is  such  a  gathering  of  children.  Here  are  the 
potentialities  and  hopes  of  the  future,  here  are  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  of  the  next  generation,  here 
are  the  teachers,  the  legislators,  and  the  statesmen 
of  a  new  century;  those  upon  whom  will  depend  the 
good  name  of  our  city,  the  civilization  of  our  State, 
the  destiny  of  our  nation.  And  the  enlistment  of 
your  millions  in  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  helpless 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  your  day  will  abolish 
the  cruelties  of  transportation,  the  horrors  of  vivisec- 
tion, the  stunting  of  the  factory,  the  slow  death  of 
the  sweatshop ;  that  in  your  day  the  protection  of 
the  dumb  and  defenseless  of  God's  creatures  will  not 
depend  upon  process  of  law,  but  upon  an  enlightened 
sense  of  justice  and  mercy.  Then  will  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule  be  so  enlarged  that  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  precepts,  will  be  big  with  blessings  for 
all  living  things." 
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HILDREN  who  have  grown  up  in  homes  in 
which  the  talk  ran  on  large  lines  and  touched 
all  the  great  interests  of  life,  will  agree  that 
nothing  gave  them  greater  pleasure  or  more 
genuine  education.  There  are  homes  in  which  the 
very  atmosphere  makes  for  wide  knowledge  of  life, 
for  ger^erous  aims,  for  citizenship  in  the  world  as 
well  as  in  the  locality  in  which  the  home  stands. 
Teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  find  the  widest  dif- 
ferences in  range  of  information  and  quality  of  in- 
telligence in  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  them. 
Some  children  bring  a  store  of  knowledge  and  sound 
tastes;  others  seem  to  have  had  no  cultivation  of  any 
sort,  are  ignorant  of  everything  save  the  few  sub- 
jects which  they  have  been  compelled  to  study,  and 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  books  or  art  or 
nature  or  the  large  affairs  of  the  world.  They  have 
absorbed  nothing  for  there  has  been  nothing  to  ab- 
sorb; all  that  they  know  has  been  poured  into  them. 
The  fortunate  children  have  grown  up  in  association 
with  men  and  women  of  general  intelligence,  have 
heard  them  talk  and  lived  among  their  books. 

There  is  no  educational  opportunity  in  the  home 
more  important  than  the  talk  at  table.  But  this 
educational  influence  must  issue  from  the  spirit  and 
interests  of  the  parents;  it  must  never  wear  a  ped- 
agogic air  and  impose  a  schoolroom  order  on  a  life 
which  ought  to  be  free,  spontaneous  and  joyful.  The 
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home  in  which  the  talk  is  pre-arranged  to  instruct 
the  children  would  be,  not  a  garden  where  birds  and 
dogs  and  children  play  together,  but  an  institution 
in  which  the  inmates  live  by  rule  and  not  by  in- 
stinct. The  home  must  be  kept  free  of  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  education ;  the  children  must  not  suspect 
when  they  hear  a  story  that  there  is  a  moral  at  the 
end  like  the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  that  little  tracks  of 
knowledge  are  spread  about  them  where  they  seem 
most  free. 
•'Talking  But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the 

down"  13  a  p      i  -i  t  \  ■       -,     ■ 

mistake  presence  01  children  must  always  be  recognized  m 

the  talk,  the  books  and  the  habits  of  the  home.  Some 
people  make  the  mistakes  of  "talking  dow^n"  to  their 
children;  of  turning  the  conversation  at  table  into  a 
kind  of  elaborate  ' '  baby  talk ' ' ;  not  realizing  that  they 
are  robbing  their  children  of  the  delight  and  educa- 
tion of  hearing  older  people  talk  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  They  endeavor  to  put  themselves 
back  at  what  they  regard  as  a  definite  stage  in  the 
child's  life,  where  he  has  temporarily  stopped  for  the 
time  and  is  living  in  a  stationary  world.  There  is 
no  such  stage,  no  such  fixed  condition,  in  a  child's 
unfolding.  He  is  always  looking  ahead,  peering  cu- 
riously into  the  mysterious  world  around  him,  hear- 
ing strange  voices,  getting  wonderful  glimpses  into  it. 
In  his  intensest  play  the  mystery  of  things  suddenly 
comes  home  to  his  imagination  and  makes  him  aware 
that  he  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of  muscles;  at  night, 
w^hen  the  murmur  of  voices  comes  upstairs,  he  hears 
in  it  the  sounds  of  a  future  full  of  great  things.  The 
child  is  always  moving  on  from  one  stage  to  another ; 
always  picking  up  truth  by  the  w^ay,  hearing  things 
which  he  does  not  understand,  but  which  drop  like 
seeds  into  his  nature  and  will  presently  enrich  him 
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beyond  the  power  of  formal  education.  Before  six 
or  seven  he  has  acquired  most  of  his  fundamental 
ideas  of  life ;  they  are  dim  and  vague,  as  they  ought 
to  be ;  for  they  are  not  packed  into  him  to  remain 
detached,  they  are  planted  in  him,  to  grow  with  him 
and  to  become  his  own  by  being  part  of  him. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  child  of  six  who  sits  at  J?  new°^^^ 
the  table  and  listens;  it  is  a  human  spirit,  curious,,  knowledge 
wondering,  surrounded  by  mysteries,  silently  taking 
in  w^hat  it  does  not  understand  today,  but  which  will 
take  possession  of  it  next  year  and  become  a  torch  to 
light  it  on  its  way.  It  is  through  association  with 
older  people  that  these  fructifying  ideas  come  to 
the  child;  it  is  through  such  talk  that  he  finds  the 
world  he  is  to  possess. 

The  talk  of  the  family  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
directed  at  him  or  shaped  for  him ;  but  it  ought  never 
to  forget  him ;  it  ought  to  make  a  place  for  him.  If 
the  Balkan  situation  comes  up,  let  the  boy  get  out 
the  atlas  and  find  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria;  it  is  quite 
likely  that  his  elders  may  have  forgotten  the  exact 
location  of  these  countries;  it  is  even  possible  that 
they  may  never  have  known.  If  the  talk  is  not  mere 
desultory  gossip,  it  will  bring  out  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  different  countries,  the  attitude  and  in- 
terests of  the  Great  Powers,  the  question  of  Russian 
ships  in  the  Dardanelles.  Talk  on  such  a  subject 
may  be  unintelligent  and  dry,  or  it  may  be  illuminat- 
ing and  interesting.  The  recognition  of  the  presence 
of  young  listeners  often  sends  older  people  to  books 
and  atlases  for  full  and  accurate  information. 

Talk  on  books,  plays,  pictures,  music,  may  have 
the  same  quality  of  a  common  interest  for  those  who 
listen  as  w^ell  as  those  who  talk.  There  are  homes  in 
which  the  informal  discussion  of  these  matters  is  a 
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liberal  education ;  and  long  years  after,  children,  who 
were  not  taken  account  of  at  the  time,  remember 
phrases  and  sentences  that  have  been  keywords  in 
their  vocabulary  of  life.  A  good  way  to  use  the 
newspaper  is  to  retell  the  news  it  presents  and  omit 
the  gossip,  surmise,  and  elaboration  of  detail ;  to  keep 
current  history  running  like  a  serial  story  through 
the  family  talk,  but  making  it  simple,  coherent,  and 
intelligible.  It  has  been  said  that  if  a  man  really 
knows  his  Plato,  and  his  English  as  w^ll,  he  can  in- 
terest the  most  untrained  audience  in  the  great  philos- 
opher's  life  and  thought.  Obscurity  means  partial 
information,  incomplete  thinking,  or  defective  lan- 
guage; parents  would  become  much  more  thorough 
and  clear-headed  and  use  better  English  if  they  would 
keep  young  listeners  in  mind.  Share  with  them  your 
widest  interests,  your  fullest  knowledge,  your  best 
thought;  but  make  sure  that  your  layiguage  is  direct 
and  simple. 
?f^the%d  Children  are  part  of  the  family  and  have  a  right 

to  be  heard  to  share  in  the  talk ;  do  not  silence  them  by  the  old- 
fashioned  arbitrary  rule  commanding  them  to  be 
**seen  but  not  heard."  If  they  are  in  the  right 
atmosphere,  they  will  not  be  intrusive  or  imperti- 
nent; perhaps  one  reason  why  some  American  chil- 
dren are  aggressive  and  lacking  in  respect  is  the 
frivolity  of  the  talk  that  goes  on  in  some  American 
families.  Make  place  for  their  interests,  their  ques- 
tions, the  problems  of  their  experience ;  for  there  are 
young  as  well  as  old  perplexities.  Encourage  them 
to  talk,  and  meet  them  more  than  half  way  by  the 
utmost  hospitality  to  the  subjects  that  interest  and 
puzzle  them.  Give  them  serious  attention ;  do  not 
ridicule  their  confusion  of  statement  nor  belittle  their 
troubles.     One  of  the  wisest  men  who  has  interested 
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himself  in  children  in  this  country  rarely  gave  ad- 
vice ;  but  he  had  a  genius  for  listening  and  for  evok- 
ing confidences.  He  got  the  facts  by  putting  himself 
in  sympathy  with  a  child,  and  then,  by  talking  the 
matter  over  quietly,  helped  the  person  who  sought 
his  counsel  to  see  the  matter  on  all  sides  and  reach 
a  conclusion  for  himself.  The  confidence  of  children 
is  the  key  w^hich  unlocks  their  lives  to  parents,  and 
companionship  furnishes  the  best  atmosphere  for  com- 
panionship. Do  not  limit  the  talk  at  table  to  the 
topics  of  childhood,  but  make  it  intelligible  to  chil- 
dren; bring  into  the  home  the  large  events  and  in- 
terests of  the  world ;  broaden  its  life  by  .relating  it 
to  the  life  of  society ;  make  books  and  music  and  art 
generally  contribute  to  its  richness ;  give  the  substance 
of  books  of  travel  or  of  narrative  interest.  In  a 
word,  take  your  children  into  the  life  of  your  mind 
as  well  as  of  your  heart. —  [An  editorial  from  ^^The 
Outlook/'] 
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THE  VALUE  OP  GREAT  LITERATURE  FOR 

MOTHERS 

MARY  HARMON  WEEKS 
Vice-President  of  The  National  Congress  of  Mothers 

HEN  we  take  a  little  holiday,  and  leave  all 
home  cares  behind,  if  only  to  spend  an  hour 
in  other  surroundings  and  with  other  minds, 
we  return  with  a  gaiety,  almost  an  in- 
spiration, which  enlivens  the  whole  household  Avith 
new  topics  of  conversation.  No  doubt  husband  and 
children  wish  we  could  go  oftener. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  follows  contact  with 
a  great  mind  in  a  book,  if  it  is  allowed  to  enter  into 
daily  life  as  does  contact  wdth  the  outer  world,  and 
here  lies  the  value  of  great  literature  for  the  mother. 
It  makes  her  a  more  interesting  companion  for  her 
husband  and  children,  because  it  lifts  her  out  of  her 
daily  routine  of  thought  and  speech  of  which  they 
must  often  grow  tired.  Do  we  realize  how  uninterest- 
ing much  of  our  household  conversation  is,  and  how 
continually  we  repeat  ourselves,  because  our  prob- 
lems are  a  daily  repetition?  But  can  we  afford  to 
indulge  in  this  lack  of  variety?  Is  it  not  safer  for 
our  standing  in  the  small  community  of  the  home  to 
polish  up  our  conversational  material  and  replenish 
it  frequently  from  the  storehouse  of  great  books 
now  so  easily  obtained,  and  to  produce  upon  our 
families  the  exhilarating  effects  of  fresh  salt  breezes? 
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In  his  "New  Piepublic,"  Mallock  says  that  to 
really  know  one  great  poem  will  make  a  woman  a 
more  valuable  member  of  society.  It  will  have  sunk 
into  the  very  tissues  of  her  being  and  become  a  part 
of  her  mentality.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  true 
familiarity  with  the  world's  great  masterpieces.  They 
are  the  products  of  minds  that,  having  dwelt  on  the 
problems  of  life,  and  solved  them,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
have  given  them  forth  in  words  imbued  with  living 
force  and  form.  They  must  vitally  affect  the  thought 
of  the  mother  and  react  on  the  children  that  she  is 
to  train. 

Study  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Open  out  your 
sympathies  by  their  aid,  in  but  one  direction.  Learn 
to  love  the  sea  and  the  woods  and  the  wild  flowers 
with  all  their  infinite  changes  of  scent  and  color  and 
form  and  sound.  "Let  them  haunt  you  like  a  pas- 
sion," and  not  only  will  your  own  life  and  speech  be 
fuller,  but  your  children's  lives  will  be  richer  and 
their  language  gain  immensely  in  power  and  variety. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  said,  **I  have  three  rules  of 
life  and  one  is  to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  with  a 
mind  higher  than  my  own."  How  much  more  does 
the  mother,  worn  by  the  constantly  recurring  petty 
duties,  have  to  gain  from  such  contact?  Through 
books  she  may,  for  the  time  being,  let  the  mantle  of 
rest  fall  on  her  tired  shoulders,  and  live  in  the  great 
thoughts  of  greater  minds.  ''Surely,"  says  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Birney,  "no  one  can  estimate  the  deep,  moral, 
character-forming  value  and  illuminating  power  of 
a  really  good  book.  How  it  melts  to  sympathy  or 
quickens  to  righteous  wrath,  kindles  to  enthusiasm, 
fires  the  heart  to  high  purposes,  and  stimulates  to 
noble  endeavor." 
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There  are  multitudinous  other  ways  in  which  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  great  literature  advan- 
tages a  mother.  Her  knowledge  of  history  and  the 
humanities  gives  her  enlarged  views  of  human  rela- 
tions and  enables  her  to  direct  the  conduct  of  her 
children  along  higher  planes  than  those  of  mere  sel- 
fish and  transient  consideration.  She  can  see,  and 
by  story  and  incident  garnered  from  the  past,  can 
lead  her  children  to  see,  the  probable  and  far-reaching 
results  of  a  given  line  of  conduct,  and  teach  them  to 
guide  action  by  reason  rather  than  by  impulse. 

What  an  increased  zest  it  gives  to  a  child's  school 
work  to  find  that  mother  has  resources  of  information 
upon  which  she  can  draw,  not  to  make  his  study 
easier,  but  more  intelligent  and  attractive !  It  gives 
him  a  new  impression  of  the  lasting  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  inspires  him  to  go  and  do  likewise.  These 
things  seem  to  me  most  practical.  We  often  hear 
the  words  ''practical  man,"  ''a  practical  education," 
in  terms  of  admiration,  from  very  thoughtless  peo- 
ple. But  in  what  does  practicality  consist?  Is  it 
not  in  being  able  to  use  one's  faculties,  to  use  one's 
knowledge  1  Is  not  the  practical  man  he  who  can  in- 
tend his  reason  upon  circumstances,  and  by  that  pro- 
cess arrive  at  an  action  best  suited  to  surrounding 
conditions?  And  will  not  contact  with  the  great 
writers  of  history,  biography  and  sociology,  by  en- 
larging the  mother's  experience  and  exercising  her 
reasoning  faculties,  develop  these  very  powers,  both 
in  herself  and  in  the  children  to  whom  she  imparts 
these  experiences? 

I  am  often  amazed  to  see  how  little  use  the  moth- 
ers make  of  what  resources  their  reading  has  given 
them.  They  seem  to  draw  a  high  wall  between  all 
that  is  great  and  noble  in  their  mental  stores  and 
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the  minds  of  their  children,  as  if  these  could  be  of 
no  use  here.  Though  the  story  of  Leonidas  is  well 
known,  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  it  may  be  made 
to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  very  commonplace  tale 
of  duty,  in  poetic  and  forceful  way.  They  may  be 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Midas  and  have  a  shadowy 
image  of  what  it  bodies  forth,  but  never  realize  that 
Hawthorne's  beautiful  tale  may  be  used  to  correct 
a  growing  greed  for  gold.  They  know  the  lives  of 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  but  do  not  dream 
that  their  telling  bears  any  relation  to  formation  of 
character  along  the  line  of  duty  well  done.  They 
do  not  take  time  to  think  that  Macbeth  may  save  the 
son  from  lust  of  power. 

They  are  well  acquainted  with  Walter  Scott's 
noble  struggle  to  clear  himself  from  debt,  and  with 
his  last  words  to  Lockhart,  but  these  things  are 
looked  upon  as  large  matters  behind  the  wall,  not 
to  be  brought  forth  for  daily  use.  Yet  both  might 
serve  to  illuminate  the  pathway  of  a  boy  to  an 
honesty  which  the  world  has  placed  as  a  star  in  the 
firmament,  and  another  may  find  in  that  simple  sum- 
ming up  of  all  that  is  worthy  in  life — ''Be  a  good 
man" — made  on  his  deathbed  by  the  writer  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honor  and  whom  everybody 
loves — a  cable  to  hold  him  to  right  when  temptations 
beckon.  Such  things  rightly  told  make  for  character 
more  strongly  than  all  the  didactic  teaching  of  morals 
that  has  ever  been  formulated. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  Homer's  great  poem  on 
Hector  before  the  walls  of  Troy  has  power  to  inspire 
a  boy  to  noble  patriotism  when  he  hears  it  at  his 
mother's  knee?  Who  but  a  mother  can  interpret  to 
him  the  picture  of  Troy's  heroic  defender  delaying 
in  his  progress  to  great  action  to  kiss  the  babe  and 
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comfort  the  sorrowing  wife?     That  impression  may 

fix  in  the  boy  for  life  chivalrous  consideration  for 

women. 

Effect  of  Great  literature  is  full  of  such  lessons,  and  they 

ture^on  ^^^     are  couched  in  language  which  will  shape  speech  into 

Bpeech  form  to  thread  the  thought  and  word  of  your  son 

and  daughter,  and  train  them  in  the  way  they  should 

go,  holding  them  therein  with  the  cable's  strength. 


ADOLESCENT  PROBLEMS 


QUOTATIONS 

"We  are  bom  twice— once  to  exist  and  again  to  live: 
once  as  to  species  and  again  with  regard  to  sex."— TTw.  H. 
Burnham. 

"The  adolescent  period  is  the  time  when  youth  ceases  to 
say  prayers  and  begins  to  ^vsiy."— George  Albert  Coe. 

"Think  of  your  mind  as  a  muscle  to  be  developed ;  think 
of  it  as  a  searchlight  that  is  to  reveal  truth  to  you,  and 
don't  cheat  it  or  neglect  it."— £J.  S.  Martin. 

"Men  of  purpose  never  overcrowd.  The  crowd  is  around 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  waiting  for  the  elevator." — D,  S. 
Jordan. 

"Goodness  consists  not  in  the  outward  things  we  do,  but 
in  the  inward  things  we  are.  To  be,  is  the  great  thing." — 
Chopin. 

"My  son,  follow  not  in  the  footsteps  of  the  loafer,  and 
make  no  example  of  him  who  is  born  tired,  for,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  his  business  is  overstocked,  the  seats  on  the 
corner  are  all  taken,  and  the  whittling  places  are  all  occu- 
pied. It  is  better  to  saw  wood  at  two  bits  a  cord  than  to 
whittle  at  a  whittlmg  match  and  abuse  the  Government. 
My  son,  whilst  thou  hast  in  thy  skull  the  sense  of  a  jay- 
bird, break  away  from  the  cigarette  habit,  for  lo,  thy  breath 
stinketh  like  a  glue  factory,  and  thy  mind  is  less  intelligent 
than  a  store  dummy!  Yea,  thou  art  a  cipher  with  the  rim 
knocked  oE."— Robert  J.  Burdette. 

"If  girls  and  boys  know  that  their  habits,  temper  and 
ill-health  will,  in  all  probability,  descend  to  children  who 
will  some  day  call  them  papa  or  mamma,  then  they  will 
endeavor  to  correct  their  habits,  or  overcome  poor  health. 
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If  they  themselves  alone  are  to  suffer,  they  will  be  likely  to 
have  their  good  time  regardless  of  health."— Z>r.  Mary 
Wood-Allen. 

"I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell; 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And  answered,  'I  myself  am  Heaven  and  Hell/  " 
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THE  ADOLESCENT 

KATHERINE  STILLWELL 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

HE  great  trouble  with  the  adolescent  is  that 
there's  so  many  of  him.  By  many,  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  number  of  children  who  have 
reached  this  period  in  their  development; 
but  to  the  many  sides,  the  different  aspects,  each 
adolescent  presents. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  rapid  changes  of  man- 
ner in  your  own  child;  sometimes  the  habyishness 
surprises  you ;  at  other  times  the  manliness  or  woman- 
liness delights  you.  But  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
many  of  the  moods  shown.  You  wonder  what  has 
come  over  the  child — where  did  he  contract  that 
habit?  You  are  in  doubt  how  to  treat  him.  He 
resents  the  oversight  you  have  heretofore  given  him, 
and  yet  is  not  wholly  equal  to  assuming  responsibility 
for  his  own  acts.  Now  just  what  is  adolescence? 
What  causes  this  erratic  behavior  on  the  part  of  some 
children?     Is  there  anj^  sufficient  explanation? 

A  study  of  adolescence  is  of  value  as  it  helps  to 
interpret  the  cause  of  some  of  these  manifestations, 
and  to  endure  them  with  more  or  less  patience.  I 
have  a  friend  who  defines  adolescence  as  that  period 
in  the  child's  life  when  the  disagreeable  traits  of 
the  parents  show  themselves  in  the  child.  And  per- 
haps it  is  true  that  along  with  other  changes,  the 
traits  of  heredity  do  make  their  appearance.     But 
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heredity  alone  can  never  account  for  the  many  physi- 
cal and  mental  changes  which  occur  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Dewey  calls  particular  attention  to  the  lack 
of  any  defining  line  between  the  three  periods  into 
which  psychologists  have  divided  the  educative  period 
of  human  life.  He  explains  that  each  period  is 
characterized  by  a  new  standpoint  in  which  the  old 
activities  have  not  disappeared,  but  remain  to  show 
themselves  under  different  conditions,  while  the  new 
activities  give  character  to  the  period.  The  fact  that 
the  traits  of  one  period  remain  during  the  succeeding 
period  ivith  the  new  traits  which  dominate  that 
period,  helps  to  explain  the  opposing  characteristics 
of  the  adolescent.  Boys  and  girls  may  show  at  times 
the  traits  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  at  other  times 
the  later  and  new  activities  of  their  age.  Thus  a 
complete  study  of  adolescence  is  not  possible  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  previous  periods  of  growth 
and  their  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. ^'Character  in  infancy  is  instinct,  in  child- 
hood it  is  slowly  made  over  into  habits,  while  at 
adolescence  it  can  be  cultivated  through  ideals." 
Adolescence  differs  from  the  preceding  stages  in  that 
the  changes  are  more  marked  and  sudden.  It  is 
literally  a  new  birth,  a  time  when  physical,  mental 
and  moral  changes  take  new  departures. 

The  most  marked  physical  characteristic  is,  of 
course,  the  rapid  growth.  During  this  time  a  com- 
plete change  occurs.  The  normal  annual  increase 
in  height,  weight  and  strength  is  from  fifteen  per 
cent  upward.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rapid 
growth?  Why  do  I  emphasize  its  importance?  Sim- 
ply this.  Its  effect  is  far-reaching.  If  this  growth 
were  uniform,  if  it  were  harmonious,  if  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
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we  should  probably  take  no  account  of  growth.  But 
there  is  a  decided  lack  of  harmony.  Assymetries  of 
form  and  function  in  the  right  and  left  half  of  the 
body  are  common.  The  shoulder  or  head  may  tip 
slightl}^  or  the  spine  may  curve,  or  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  lop  or  stoop  in  standing  or  sitting.  The 
muscular  growth  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  bone 
growth — sometimes  resulting,  when  the  linear  growth 
of  the  bone  is  less  than  that  of  the  muscles,  if  it  is 
greater,  if  the  unequal  tension  is  extreme,  in  con- 
tractions or  warping  of  the  bones.  The  clumsiness 
of  the  adolescent  is  largely  due  to  this  disproportion 
between  bone  and  muscle  growth  and  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  larger  muscles  and  the  retarded 
growth  of  the  smaller  and  finer  muscles  which  make 
all  the  delicate  adjustments. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  the  low^  death  rate  would     Susceptibuity 

.  to   disease 

seem  to  indicate  a  healthy  stage.  Yet  it  is  a  period 
susceptible  to  disease.  Childhood  disorders  are  still 
in  evidence,  while  adult  diseases  have  already  made 
their  appearance.  Anemia,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  heart 
trouble,  nervousness,  headache,  eye  disorders,  some 
forms  of  chorea,  spinal  curvature,  and  digestive  dif- 
ficulties, are  all  more  or  less  familiar  to  this  period. 
Many  of  the  digestive  troubles  are  due  to  unwise 
habits  of  eating,  which  again  have  their  origin  in 
the  vagaries  of  appetite,  which  is  not  an  infallible 
guide  to  physiological  needs.  G.  Stanley  Hall  claims 
that  this  is  the  nascent  period  for  establishing  a  well- 
balanced  dietary,  and  wisely  suggests  the  value  of 
judicious  oversight  *'eked  out  on  occasion  by  a  little 
wholesome  authority. ' ' 

Much  of  this  ill  health  which  is  neither  illness  nor 
health  but  on  the  borderland  between  the  two,  is 
owing  to  physical  unbalance.    If  any  of  the  vital  or- 
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gans  fail  to  grow  in  due  proportion,  they  are  subject 
to  strain,  become  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them,  and  tend  to  collapse. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  physical  changes  are 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  sex  function. 
These  changes  are  of  vast  importance,  physically  and 
mentally,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  some  explanation  of 
the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  period; 
but  they  do  not  naturally  cause  the  pathological  con- 
ditions emphasized  by  Mr.  Hall.  Normal  functions 
under  normal  conditions  do  not  bring  about  abnormal 
results. 

As  the  most  striking  physical  feature  at  this  time 
is  the  rapid  growth,  so  the  most  prominent  mental 
characteristic  is  emotional  instability,  which  at  the 
beginning  quite  overshadows  the  intellectual  changes. 
New  emotions  come  into  existence,  old  emotions  be- 
come stronger.  There  is  a  great  influx  of  nervous 
energ3^,  a  desire  to  do  things,  a  consciousness  of  self, 
which  leads  to  that  over-assertion  of  individuality 
which  shows  itself  in  boastf ulness ;  which  is  some- 
times the  expression  of  conscious  weakness  assuming 
a  strong  position.  Altruism  and  self-interest  struggle 
for  the  mastery.  It  is  a  period  of  introspection  and 
reverie,  of  self-consciousness  and  self-criticism,  some- 
times extending  to  morbidness.  Imagination  runs 
riot,  the  youth  sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams.  His 
power  of  imitation  is  strong,  a  new  interest  in  speech 
develops,  the  use  of  slang  culminates,  while  the  dra- 
matic instinct  is  at  its  height. 

It  is  withal  a  social  period.  Intense  and  devoted 
friendships  are  formed,  interest  in  adults  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  treated  as  an  adult  show  themselves.  The 
old  occupations  and  amusements  no  longer  suffice, 
new  activities  and  new  interests  are  demanded.    The 
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future  for  the  first  time  becomes  all  important,  the 
present  is  overshadowed.  There  is  a  widening  of  the 
child's  horizon,  he  begins  to  recognize  his  relation  to 
society,  and  is  interested  in  social  life  as  it  reveals  to 
him  his  own  place  in  its  meaning.  This  enlargement 
of  the  sphere  of  his  interests  makes  it  also  a  period 
of  personal  readjustment  to  the  new  point  of  view, 
and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  re- 
construct himself  as  it  were,  the  effort  to  meet  the 
new  situation,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  emotional 
disturbances  which  have  gained  for  this  age  the  title 
of  the  ''storm  and  stress  period.'' 

The  intellectual  changes  are  no  less  important 
than  the  physical  and  the  emotional.  The  higher 
thought  processes  show  themselves.  Reasoning 
grows  more  formal  and  elaborate.  The  child  be- 
comes more  reflective.  He  is  interested  in  principles 
and  makes  large  generalizations.  He  discovers  and 
formulates  relationships.  Details  have  now  new 
meaning — they  are  instances  or  examples  of  some 
general  law. 

But  with  this  coming  into  function  of  new  desires 
and  new  interests,  comes  also  normally  the  evolution 
of  the  higher  powers  of  control  and  inhibition,  and  if 
the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
vious period  of  growth  have  been  developed  under 
proper  conditions,  the  educational  problems  of  ado- 
lescence resolve  themselves  into  one  problem,  i.  e., 
that  of  adjustment  to  the  social  organism.  We  are 
slowly  coming  to  see  that  there  is  an  order  of  devel- 
opment, physical  and  mental,  and  that  education 
must  observe  that  order. 

What  is  the  school  doing  for  the  adolescent?  We 
Americans  are  proud  of  our  public  school.  We  deem 
it  the  panacea  for  all  individual  and  social  ills  and 
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the  condition  of  higher  development.  How  is  it  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  this  period  of  life  ? 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  vital  function 
of  the  school  I  should  unhesitatingly  say,  *'To  give 
its  pupils  worthy  ideals  of  life."  The  public  school 
is  not  primarily  to  better  the  material  condition  of 
any  child.  Its  justification  lies  in  gain  to  the  state 
in  terms  of  citizenship,  and  just  so  far  as  individual 
advancement  means  increased  responsibility  for  one's 
fellows,  loyalty  to  the  community  through  efficient 
service,  constructive  appreciation  of  property  rights, 
and  a  recognition  of  group  interests,  to  that  degree 
and  that  only,  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  individual  are  one  and  the  same.  The 
purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  not  only  to  advance  the 
pupil  in  knowledge.  Any  adequate  curriculum  must 
take  into  account  the  whole  child,  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual.  It  must  take  account  of  this  pres- 
ent stage  of  growth,  must  know  the  relation  of  his 
present  to  his  past,  must  utilize  his  past  experiences, 
and  above  all  recognize  his  present  working  capital — 
his  mental  equipment — and  make  no  attempt  to  go 
back  of  or  beyond  that.  This  curriculum  must  have 
its  foundations  in  the  culture  already  achieved  by  the 
race.  It  must  look  forward  to  the  child's  future, 
to  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  live. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mental  state  is  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  the  physical  condition. 
The  school  can  do  much  physically  for  the  adolescent. 
The  amount  of  mental  work  in  early  adolescence 
should  give  place  to  a  great  deal  of  physical  work 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  boys.  More  time  should 
be  devoted  to  sleep.  (Studying  late  at  night  is  not 
a  virtue.)  Less  time  should  be  spent  indoors,  more 
time  in  the  open  air  in  games,  and  in  amusements 
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appropriate  to  the  season,  which  combine  recreation 
with  the  needed  muscular  development.  Walking  is 
an  especially  valuable  exercise. 

Direct  physical  training  should  be  a  part  of  the 
school  program,  with  special  attention  to  carriage 
and  bearing.  Corrective  exercises  should  be  given 
to  all  who  need  them,  as  the  changed  relation  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  body  lessens,  for  the  time, 
tlieir  co-ordination  and  unity.  This  renders  it  a  plas- 
tic period,  a  time  when  previous  abnormal  growth 
may  be  overcome  both  by  nature  and  by  physical 
training. 

The  mental  traits  of  the  adolescent  indicate  quite 
clearly  what  should  be  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  studies  chosen.  They  must  be  reflective  and  com- 
parative, to  accord  with  the  newly  born  capacities. 
The  increased  nervous  and  mental  energy  must  be 
occupied  by  studies  of  increasing  difficulty.  The  in- 
terest in  speech  and  language  must  be  met  by  the 
study  of  foreign  language  and  formal  grammar.  The 
emotional  life  must  find  its  outlet  through  oratory 
and  dramatic  art.  The  tendency  to  introspection 
and  analysis  must  be  satisfied  by  the  disclosing  of  the 
inner  connection  and  deeper  reasons  of  the  subjects 
taught.  The  newly  aroused  social  interests  must  be 
fostered  by  the  introduction  of  social  work.  The  de- 
sire to  do  things  must  be  satisfied  by  the  opportunity 
for  creative  work.  The  right  of  constructive  work 
to  a  place  in  the  lower  grades  is  now  practically  con- 
ceded by  every  one.  From  the  standpoint  of  mental 
growth,  it  has  an  equal  right  among  adolescents. 
The  development  of  the  higher  areas  of  the  brain  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  the  motor  areas.  The 
motor  areas  develop  first  and  should  be  exercised 
first  educationally.     Muscular  experiences  are  neces- 
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sary  to  the  gaining  of  clear  definite  images.  The 
child  in  his  play  gains  these  experiences.  In  early 
life  all  experience  must  be  lived  out;  but  the  central 
elements  of  these  activities  remain  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  generalized  form,  and  as  he  grows  older 
these  only  are  needed  for  readjustment.  It  thus 
follows  that  in  maturity  the  mental  activity  finds  it 
easier  to  gain  the  ascendency.  But  motor  experi- 
ences in  young  children  are  fundamental.  The 
adolescent  is  in  transition  from  childhood  to  adult 
life  and  his  mental  activities  are  still  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  his  muscular  experiences.  There- 
fore, I  believe,  that  from  the  standpoint  of  individual 
efficiency  or  control,  the  industrial  arts  are  essential 
to  the  adolescent. 

Mind  is  a  function  of  social  life.  ''It  is  only 
through  the  development  of  the  whole  race  that  any 
one  man  can  develop."  These  arts  are  in  their  very 
nature  social.  They  have  grown  out  of  man's  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  life.  "Their  development  has 
resulted  in  our  present  state  of  society  with  its  sum 
of  knowledge  and  stored  up  power, — knowledge  or- 
ganized into  science,  mathematics,  history,  civil  law, 
philosophy;  power  manifesting  itself  as  skill  in  the 
arts  of  living — agriculture,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, social  government,  language,  literature  and 
the  fine  arts. 
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THE    SOCIAL   EXPERIENCE    OF    THE   HOME 
AS  A  PREPARATION 

RICHARD  MORSE  HODGE,  D.  D. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

HALL  the  motive  of  the  parent  or  child  be  Jha^ractei^of 
his  own  good  or  the  good  of  the  family?  experience 
Family  life  presupposes  that  the  good  of  one 
member  is  the  good  of  all  and  the  good  of 
the  family  is  the  good  of  each  of  its  members.  The 
question  is :  Shall  a  polite  act  of  a  child,  for  instance, 
be  performed  because  it  is  good  for  the  child  or  be- 
cause it  is  good  for  the  home?  The  family  has 
rights  and  the  child  has  rights.  Are  the  rights  of  the 
child  other  than  the  rights  of  the  family?  Has  a 
child  any  rights  in  the  home,  excepting  on  the  ground 
that  he  or  she  is  a  son  or  daughter,  a  brother  or 
sister?  My  hand  has  no  rights  excepting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  body.  It  has  no  function  excepting  of 
service  to  my  body.  The  child  has  no  function  in 
the  home  excepting  as  a  member  of  the  family  body. 
He  can  wash  himself  that  a  member  of  the  family 
be  clean  in  order  that  the  family  be  cleanly.  Is  not 
the  cleanliness  of  the  family  the  better  motive  ?  It  is 
a  motive  to  overcome  the  child's  fondness  for  dirt, 
or  his  laziness  to  remove  dirt  when  his  sense  of  dis- 
comfort in  being  dirty  appears  less  undesirable  to 
him  than  the  effort  to  apply  soap  and  water.  Shall 
he  wash  out  of  self-respect  or  out  of  familj'  regard 
and  family  self-respect?     Shall  he  develop  an  indi- 
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vidual  consciousness  or  a  social  consciousness?  The 
one  is  selfish.  The  other  is  unselfish.  The  individual 
consciousness  is  anarchistic.  For  an  anarchist  is  one 
who  denies  the  claims  of  society  upon  the  individual. 
He  may  throw  bombs  and  he  may  be  a  gentle  person. 
A  child  is  developing  the  consciousness  of  an  an- 
archist if  he  wash  his  hands  solely  out  of  self-respect, 
if  he  is  polite  solely  out  of  self-respect,  if  he  is  hon- 
est, truthful  or  kind  solely  out  of  self-respect,  if  he 
is  or  does  any  of  these  things  only  in  order  that  he 
may  develop  his  character,  or  that  he  may  go  to 
heaven  when  he  dies  and  be  rewarded  there. 

He  is  one  degree  better  than  an  individualist  if 
he  washes  his  hands  in  order  to  please  his  mother. 
In  that  case  he  is  an  altruist.  He  washes  for  the 
sake  of  another,  and  is  unselfish.  But  he  is  not  social 
until  he  acts  out  of  regard  for  the  family.  His  obe- 
dience is  staked  upon  his  love  or  fear  of  this  woman. 
But  this  woman  has  no  right  to  make  him  wash  his 
hands  excepting  because  she  is  his  mother.  If  she  is 
intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  this,  she  will  require 
him  to  act  upon  her  authority  as  a  head  of  the 
family,  and  he  will  obey  out  of  regard  to  family  cus- 
tom and  family  good.  So  my  hand  obeys  my  head, 
not  because  it  shall  make  a  sacrifice  for  my  head, 
but  because  my  brain  directs  in  the  interest  of  my 
body. 
charaSer^^  The  character  of  a  member  of  a  family  is  a  by- 

product of  his  effort  to  serve  his  family.  Character 
comes  by  indirection.  It  is  lost  if  directly  sought. 
The  practice,  however,  of  attempting  to  develop 
character  directly,  upon  individualistic  or  altruistic 
principles,  is  too  painfully  common  to  require 
comment.  The  issue  appears  in  acute  form  in  the 
case  of  quarrels.     If  children  of  a  family  quarrel 
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shall  a  parent  punish  the  child  who  wronged  the 
other?  Or  shall  he  punish  the  guilty  child,  or  chil- 
dren, for  violating  the  rights  of  the  family  by  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  home?  Jus- 
tice is  never  complete  in  family  life  until  it  extends 
to  the  administration  of  penalties  for  its  violation,  as 
Ezekiel  so  admirably  argues  in  the  case  of  punish- 
ment of  criminals  by  the  state. 

The  experience  of  a  family  is  rich  in  proportion  wealth  of 
to  the  number  of  its  members.  Every  child  con-  perieuce' 
tributes  interests  of  his  own  to  the  home.  He  adds 
to  the  complexity  of  the  family  organism  and  it  de- 
velops thereby  to  a  higher  stage  of  evolution.  He  is 
one  more  kind  of  a  person  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  learn  how  to  get  along  with.  He  is  a  separate  joy 
and  a  separate  source  of  knowledge,  for  his  rights, 
responsibilities  and  duties  challenge  family  experi- 
ence for  solution. 

Calculating  people  are  ashamed  of  large  families. 
Large  families  are  properly  ashamed  of  calculating 
people.  We  know  that  many  couples  have  not  the 
means  to  finance  large  families.  But  the  question  is 
whether  they  should  be  proud  of  their  disability. 
Despite  excuses  for  small  families  the  law  is  inex- 
orable that  a  family  that  is  poor  in  numbers  is  poor 
in  family  experience.  Race  suicide  has  its  terrors 
for  the  State,  and  for  college  presidents  who  look  to 
alumni  for  a  growing  supply  of  students,  but  from 
the  home  point  of  view  small  families  are  responsible 
for  a  barren  home  life.  A  large  part  of  the  demand 
made  by  parents  for  a  solution  of  how  to  rear  their 
offspring  comes  to  us  from  households  where  family 
material  is  very  scanty. 

If  a  family  has  suffered  arrested  development 
after   begetting   a   solitary   child,   either   the   child 
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should  be  given  brothers  and  sisters  or  he  should  be 
sent  to  a  boarding  school  as  soon  as  he  is  past  forget- 
ting the  love  of  father  and  mother.  Meanwiiile  he  is 
sometimes  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  inmates  of  an 
orphan  asylum.  If  a  child  has  everything  done  for 
him  at  home  he  does  nothing,  and  his  development  is 
as  nearly  negligible  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  A  family 
ought  to  be  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  parents,  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  enough 
servants  to  leave  no  chores  for  the  children.  In  a 
large  family  the  rights  and  duties  of  children  mul- 
tiply, and  clamor  so  continuously  for  observance, 
that  the  ethical  aspect  of  life  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
A  swarm  of  children  will  make  material  things  in  a 
home  of  secondary  importance.  Things  may  be  given 
a  child,  that  he  has  to  look  after  his  rights.  They 
require  eternal  vigilance,  and  not  a  little  reflection; 
and  his  duties  require  activities  and  emotions  that  he 
is  likely  to  exercise  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  demands  which  the  conditions  of  his  life 
impose, 
expedience  °^  Rcspect  is  the  measure  of  another's  worth.  Worth 

is  the  product  of  experience.  Parents  have  had  more 
experience  than  their  children.  They  should  be  re- 
spected by  their  children  accordingly.  Can  sons  and 
daughters,  however,  be  expected  to  look  up  to  their 
parents  when  father  and  mother  treat  them  as  equals 
or  even  as  their  superiors  because  forsooth  of  their 
sons'  and  daughters'  better  schooling?  The  excuse 
made  for  such  parental  weakness  is  the  quest  of  com- 
radeship with  their  children.  But  comradeship  never 
flourished  for  being  upon  a  false  basis.  Parents  must 
look  down  to  (I  do  not  say  ''down  upon")  their 
children  from  the  height  of  a  larger  experience  of 
life,  if  their  children  are  to  look  up  to  them  at  the 
same  angle. 
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The  greater  part  of  business  lies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  money  to  make  a  profit,  the  lesser  part  is 
the  assembling  of  capital  for  the  purpose.  The 
greater  part  of  education  is  not  the  pursuit  of  ideas 
but  learning  how  to  use  them.  And  no  idea  is  worth 
having  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  possessor  knows 
how  to  use  it.  The  parent  has  the  advantage  over  his 
child  of  a  larger  experience  of  life.  An  illiterate 
father  should  presume  upon  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  world  with  a  son  who  has  graduated  from  col- 
lege, and  command  the  respect  that  his  son  ought  to 
give  him  if  he  assumes  that  it  is  his  due. 

One  difficulty  is  inevitable.  Any  one,  old  or 
young,  can  appreciate  his  limitations  in  ideas  to  a 
greater  degree  than  he  can  the  inadequacy  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  ideas.  The  youth  is  humble 
regarding  the  limits  of  his  technical  knowledge,  when 
he  is  unabashed  regarding  the  small  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  affairs.  He  knows  the  people  of 
his  own  family  and  set.  How  is  he  to  anticipate  as 
exactly  the  types  of  character  that  he  must  reckon 
with  beyond  the  confines  of  his  feathered  nest?  How 
can  he  anticipate  the  complexity  of  affairs  in  which 
he  has  no  experience?  The  very  descriptions  that  he 
has  read  and  heard  of  the  ways  of  the  world  deceive 
him  by  their  simplicity.  The  stubbornness  of  facts 
is  indescribable.  Experience  on  the  other  hand  can 
master  conditions,  whose  very  existence  cannot  be 
made  plausible  to  the  uninitiated.  Knowledge  can 
be  expressed  in  symbols  and  it  is  taught  at  school. 
But  wisdom  cannot  be  formed.  It  will  not  circulate. 
It  must  be  learned  directly.  Children  learn  much 
wisdom  in  family,  school  and  play  life.  But  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  not  to  be  communicated  by  their 
previous  activities,  is  a  family  asset  of  which  parents 
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are  the  custodians.  And  the  wiser  the  youth  the 
more  he  will  respect  the  wisdom  of  his  parents.  In 
the  absence  of  experience  the  only  wisdom  is  to  re- 
spect its  possessor.  If  parents  do  not  know  this  how 
shall  their  children? 
Pursuit  of  Is  morality  the  end  of  home  education  ?    I  do  not 

experience        ,-,  '    t      i         •     • 

thmk  that  it  is.  Morality  is  a  means  and  not  an  end 
of  life.  The  object  of  life  is  life — abundance  of  life. 
*'I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

1.  *' Religion  is  consciousness  of  the  highest  social 
values."  It  develops  by  the  quests  for  sustenance 
and  companionship.  According  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity  these  quests  are  to  be  regulated  by  eth- 
ical principles.  The  religious  experience  of  the  home 
is  normally  a  morally  conditioned  quest  for  suste- 
nance and  companionship.  A  religious  home  should 
supply  every  member  of  the  family  circle  with  ex- 
perience in  both  of  these  quests. 

This  is  another  argument  for  household  chores 
for  children.  The  children  need  not  earn  money  in  a 
business  market,  but  they  can  contribute  labor  to 
maintain  the  home,  in  order  to  learn  by  experience, 
that  the  procuring,  distribution  and  use  of  shelter, 
food  and  clothing  should  be  managed  according  to 
moral  standards  of  conduct.  Similarly  companion- 
ship must  be  an  experience  in  which  happiness  is  se- 
cured through  love. 

2.  Here  and  there  the  objection  is  raised  that  re- 
ligion should  be  postponed  until  the  child  is  a  youth 
at  least  and  can  choose  for  himself  between  a  re- 
ligious and  an  irreligious  life.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  the  family  has  a  right  to  happiness  before 
the  child  is  a  youth.  If  the  parents  have  learned  that 
the  road  to  happiness  is  paved  with  moral  activity, 
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they  owe  it  to  their  family  to  develop  an  ethical 
home  life.  In  the  second  place  parents  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  society  that  the  children  who  may 
train  for  it  shall  be  developed  for  leadership  in  the 
world  of  the  next  generation,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
society,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  parents  recognize  that 
the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  the  ethical  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  The  question  of  teaching 
children  concerning  God  turns  upon  the  laws  of  evo- 
lution. The  young  child  does  not  think  in  terms  of 
abstractions.  He  personifies  qualities  of  character. 
His  own  character  is  moulded  by  his  admirations. 
He  mAist  adore  God  in  order  to  appreciate  the  quali- 
ties of  character  which  should  adorn  a  man,  a  woman 
or  a  child.  It  is  not  in  a  creed  but  in  a  person  that 
his  ideals  can  focus,  assume  unity  and  dictate  sin- 
gleness of  purpose.  Doctrinal  definitions  tend  to 
make  God  impersonal  and  unattractive  to  a  child. 
His  spiritual  appreciation  is  dulled  by  them.  Prayer 
on  the  other  hand  is  an  experience.  It  is  a  conversa- 
tion with  God  and  a  meditation  upon  moral  values — 
or  ought  to  be  if  it  be  truly  prayer.  Grace  at  table 
assumes  a  divine  presence.  Family  prayers  does  the 
same  thing. 

3.  The  religious  experience  of  the  home  proceeds 
by  the  double  process  of  adaptation  to  environment 
and  the  development  of  home  environment.  (a) 
Adaptation  to  environment  is  developed  through  the 
experience  of  getting  on  with  persons  and  of  doing 
work.  All  that  is  learned  through  these  activities  in 
the  home  will  be  capital  for  investment  in  other 
social  partnerships  into  which  the  boy  or  girl  may 
enter,  (b)  In  the  social  groups  at  school,  citizen- 
ship, business,  friendship,  etc.,  the  environment  will 
be  found  less  moral  as  a  rule  than  it  is  at  home.  The 
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evolution  of  society  is  accomplished  no  less  by  de- 
veloping the  institutions  of  home,  school,  business, 
politics,  etc.,  than  by  the  growth  of  the  personal 
character  of  the  individuals  themselves  who  are  asso- 
ciated, for  these  institutions  supply  the  environment 
of  the  individual. 

A  home  must  be  viewed  as  itself  a  growing  or- 
ganism, developing  a  more  and  more  spiritual  en- 
vironment for  its  members.  And  the  experience  of 
children  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  home 
environment  should  be  so  rich,  conscious  and  distinct 
that  it  "will  become  impossible  for  them  ever  after  to 
overlook  the  law,  that  the  development  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  or  other  persons  live,  is  es- 
sential to  their  individual  progress.  Nothing  is  so 
vital  to  the  progress  of  society  as  the  moral  standards 
of  its  institutions.  The  efficiency  of  co-operative  ef- 
fort is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  moral  quality  of  its 
sanctions.  The  measure  of  social  evolution  is  the 
amount  of  liberty  accorded  to  the  individual  to  ap- 
proximate his  moral  ideals  in  practice.  The  purpose, 
then,  of  the  home  is  an  adequate  experience  for  its 
members  in  the  quests  for  sustenance  and  companion- 
ship, prosecuted  in  a  favorable  environment.  And 
the  open  secret  of  a  successful  home  is  the  constant 
development  of  the  moral  quality  of  its  activities, 
individuality  Privacy  is  essential  to  individuality.  Every  mem- 

ber of  a  family  should  have  the  liberty  of  being 
alone  and  should  cultivate  private  meditation  assid- 
uously. Every  child  should  have  his  own  room.  A 
law  of  evolution  ignores  excuses.  To  have  many 
rooms  is  expensive.  But  privacy  is  the  price  of  well 
developed  individuality,  whether  the  price  can  be 
paid  or  not.  The  floor  space  of  many  houses  is 
wastefully    apportioned.     City   homes   built   against 
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each  other  in  rows  are  designed  primaril}^  not  for 
the  privacy  of  members  of  a  family,  but  for  the  hold- 
ing of  receptions  and  giving  afternoon  teas.  This  is 
the  case  of  many  other  houses  of  conventional  pat- 
tern. Thus  the  larger  rooms  will  open  into  one  an- 
other with  sliding  doors  so  that  the  whole  floor  can 
be  used  by  a  crowd.  This  arrangement  prevails  often 
on  two  floors.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  for  bedrooms 
and  too  many  of  them  generally  are  double  bed- 
rooms. And  bedrooms  are  often  thoroughfares  to 
bathrooms. 

If  we  live  in  the  city  we  probably  ought  to  move 
into  another  house.  If  we  live  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, we  have  all  outdoors  and  everyone  of  our  chil- 
dren can  have  his  favorite  haunt.  How  children  love 
their  secret  nooks  where  they  can  dream  and  make 
their  lives  a  song. —  [By  permission  of  ^'Religious 
Education."^ 
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cial functions.  These  special  functions  are 
centralized  in  self-preservation  and  include 
all  the  activities  directed  toward  the  nourishment, 
protection  and  defense  of  self.  From  the  simplest 
forms  of  life  to  the  highest  organization,  which  is 
man  himself,  these  same  egoistic  activities  maintain. 
The  simplest  cellular  creature  turns  its  entire  struc- 
ture into  projected  limbs  or  pseudopodia  to  draw  in 
food,  and  the  inclosed  space  becomes  all  mouth  and 
stomach  for  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  food. 
The  plant  develops  root  and  leaf  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air  that  it  may 
live.  The  newborn  babe  begins  its  distinct  individual 
life  by  its  first  breath  of  air  and  by  drawing  nour- 
ishment from  its  mother's  breast.  This  instinctive 
call  for  nourishment  is  so  predominant  that  for 
months  every  grasped  article  is  drawn  mouthward. 
From  this  time  on,  a  large  part  of  the  future  activi- 
ties and  development,  including  play  and  education, 
are  all  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  individual 
life.     Food,  clothing,  shelter,  protection,  the  pursuit 

*Froin  "Womanhood  and  Its  Development' ' ;  Used  by  permission. 
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of  pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  sense  are  all  ego- 
istic activities  that  are  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  life. 

The  other  fundamental  activity  belonging  to  the 
living  cell  is  that  of  reproduction,  which  consists  in 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  protoplasmic  parent 
cell  to  form  a  young  cell  or  cells.  Reproduction  is 
concerned  entirely  with  the  maintenance  or  continu- 
ation on  the  earth's  surface  of  organisms  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  which  the  special  reproductive  ele- 
ments are  developed.  Every  living  thing,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  has  the  power  to  reproduce  its  kind, 
thus  its  tribe  or  genera  is  maintained. 

Reproduction  goes  on  in  plants  and  animals  by 
two  principal  methods ;  asexual  and  sexual.  Asexual 
consists  in  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  individual 
cell  or  parent  organism,  which  part  is  capable  of  be- 
coming an  adult  organism  like  its  parent  without  the 
union  of  any  other  part.  The  method  by  which  mul- 
tiplication takes  places  asexually  proceeds  in  several 
ways.  In  one  way  the  parent  organism  divides  into 
two  parts.  These  may  subdivide  and  go  on  in- 
definitely.   This  is  termed  reproduction  by  fission. 

Another  mode  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  bud 
at  some  part  of  the  plant  or  animal.  This  bud  grad- 
ually develops  to  the  form  of  the  creature  from 
which  it  springs.  The  connecting  stem  slowly  disap- 
pears, liberating  an  independent  organism,  resem- 
bling in  every  particular  the  parent  from  which  it 
sprung.     This  is  reproduction  by  gemmation. 

Sexual  reproduction  occurs  when  the  new  organ- 
ism is  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  kinds  of  cells, 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  male  cell,  spermato- 
zoon ;  the  other  the  female  cell  or  ovum.  These  two 
cells  may  be  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
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organism  or  from  two  organisms  of  the  same  species. 
The  union  of  these  two  cells  results  in  a  product  or 
embryo,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through  several 
developmental  stages,  is  like  one  or  the  other  of  its 
parents. 

The  male  reproductive  cell  is  almost  always, 
w^hether  in  plant  or  animal,  an  extremely  minute  and 
active  body.  It  is  noted  for  its  wonderful  vitality 
and  activity.  It  may  be  conveyed  to  the  female  ele- 
ment in  various  ways  and  affords  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  study  in  the  life  history  of  all  sexual 
organisms. 

The  female  cell,  with  few  exceptions,  is  much 
larger  and  comparatively  inactive.  In  all  the  higher 
plants  and  animals  it  is  a  rounded  mass  of  living 
protoplasm,  or,  typical  cell,  surrounded  by  a  small 
amount  of  nutriment  for  the  first  stage  of  embryonal 
development.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  union  of 
the  male  with  the  female  element,  called  fertiliza- 
tion or  impregnation,  acts  as  a  liberating  energy  on 
the  female  cell,  instigating  the  changes  and  develop- 
ment which  result  in  a  new  life.  Only  in  rare  cases 
in  the  lower  organisms,  is  it  possible  for  the  female 
cell  to  develop  without  fertilization  from  the  male 
cell.  Such  an  instance  is  found  in  the  life  history  of 
the  honey  bee. 
£we?*^°°*^  *^  III  order  to  understand  clearly  the  phenomena  of 

organisms  life  in  the  higher  organisms,  it  is  necessary  that  w^e 

should  study  the  structure  and  life  history  of  the 
lower  organisms.  One  of  the  simplest  types  is  the 
ama?ba,  which  lives  in  stagnant  water  or  damp  earth. 
It  is  a  microscopic  speck  of  almost  unmodified  proto- 
plasm. Its  w^hole  life  cycle  may  be  studied  under  the 
microscope.  It  may  be  seen  moving  along  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  plate,  throwing  out  a  portion  of  its 
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body  here  into  an  improvised  limb  and  another 
there.  This  protrusion  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
streaming  into  the  extension  of  the  entire  body, 
which  is  its  method  of  effecting  locomotion.  Again 
several  such  protrusions  surround  some  food  particle 
and  thus  inclose  it  in  an  improvised  stomach.  The 
useless  or  undigested  parts  of  the  food  are  extruded 
at  any  point.  So  far  its  activities  are  all  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  individual  life.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod in  its  life  history  it  seems  to  go  into  a  resting 
stage.  External  activities  cease  for  a  short  time,  only 
to  be  followed  by  internal  changes  slowly  making 
themselves  manifest  in  its  nucleus,  which  gradually 
divides  into  two,  while  the  surrounding  body  slowly 
elongates  and  finally  separates  into  two  equal  halves, 
each  half  having  taken  to  itself  one  of  the  nucleoli. 
These  halves  are  at  once  capable  of  starting  life  on 
their  own  account  and  of  dividing,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  parent. 

Another  simple  organism,  which  has  an  even  more 
instructive  life  history,  is  the  protomyxa,  also  living 
in  water.  At  one  period  of  its  life  it  exists  as  a 
minute  creature,  possessing  the  general  characteris- 
tics already  described.  Then  numbers  of  these  indi- 
vidual bodies  unite  to  form  a  larger  aggregation  of 
protoplasm,  each  individual  identity  being  lost  in  the 
mass.  It  now  behaves  exactly  like  a  large  amoeba, 
throwing  out  and  retracting  portions  of  its  body,  en- 
gulfing food  particles,  etc.  In  time,  this  mass  goes 
into  a  resting  stage,  the  protoplasm  collects  and  con- 
tracts into  a  round  ball.  During  this  stage  the  pro- 
toplasm divides  into  numerous  distinct  masses,  form- 
ing a  mulberry-like  bunch  within  the  ball.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  remarkable  change  is  the  result  of  some 
revivifying  or  rejuvenating  energy  of  the  combined 
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efforts  of  the  various  units  which  entered  into  its 
formation.  By  and  by,  upon  the  rupture  of  the  ball, 
numerous  separate  organisms  escape,  each  active 
pear-shaped  mass  of  protoplasm  provided  with  a  tiny 
flagellum  or  whip  at  the  pointed  end.  By  the  con- 
stant motion  of  this  whip,  the  little  creature  propels 
itself  through  its  fluid  world.  This  motion  soon  be- 
comes slower  and  slower,  its  whip  disappears  or  is 
drawn  in,  the  amoeboid  stage  follows  and  it  is  again 
necessary  for  it  to  exert  itself  for  food  to  maintain 
its  individual  existence  as  did  its  parent  organism. 

"While  this  life  history  is  not  one  typifying  sexual 
reproduction,  still  evidence  proves  that  the  union  of 
the  separate  units  is  an  act  intimately  connected  with 
reproduction.  Here  is  union,  not  of  two  dissimilar 
cells,  but  of  many  more  or  less  similar  cells,  accom- 
panied by  much  of  the  phenomena  w^hich  character- 
izes sexual  union  of  cells.  In  both  these  cases  we 
note  that  the  entire  life  of  the  parent  creature  is 
given  up  to  the  production  of  the  new  life.  The 
sacrifice  is  complete  and  absolute  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. Still  it  was  not  death  with  the  parent  or- 
ganism— only  rejuvenescence ;  the  losing  of  its  life 
only  to  be  compensated  by  finding  it  renewed,  and 
manifold.  The  great  German  biologist,  "Weissman, 
has  here  given  us  the  thought  that  this  is  immor- 
tality for  these  lowly  organisms,  and  this  immor- 
tality is  the  compensation  for  the  complete  sacrifice 
of  each  individual  existence. 
Reproduction  In  the  higher  organisms  this  sacrifice  of  the  pa- 

organiBins  rent  life  to  reproduction  of  the  species  is  not  so  com- 

plete, yet  there  is  always  a  giving  from  a  portion  of 
the  parent  body  for  the  production  of  the  new  life. 
All  reproduction  involves  an  expenditure  of  energy 
in  some  degree  by  the  parents. 
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In  the  higher  organisms,  whether  plant  or  animal,     Sp?oduotion 
two  special  organs  are  required  for  sexual  genera- 
tion— a  female  organ  for  producing  a  seed  or  an  egg, 
and  a  male  organ  for  producing  the  pollen  or  sper- 
matozoa. 

In  most  plants  the  flowers  represent  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  and  the  real  object  of  the  flower  is  to 
reproduce  seed.  Even  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the 
corolla,  their  perfume  and  hidden  honey  all  serve  a 
purpose  in  the  fertilization  and  development  of  seed. 
The  various  fruits,  which  afford  us  so  much  substan- 
tial food  as  well  as  luscious  eating,  are  but  the  cover- 
ing, protection  and  sustenance  of  the  latent  embryo 
residing  in  the  seed.  Each  perfectly  developed  seed 
is  the  result  of  sexual  union,  a  portion  of  matter 
from  both  the  male  and  female  part  of  the  plant  en- 
tering into  its  development.  Sometimes  both  male 
and  female  organs  are  in  the  same  flower;  sometimes 
in  different  flowers  on  the  same  stalk,  as  in  our  com- 
mon corn;  sometimes  on  entirely  different  plants, 
but,  of  course,  of  the  same  species. 

The  essential  organs  of  the  sexual  apparatus  of 
plants  are  the  stamen,  the  male  organ,  and  the  pis- 
til, the  female  organ.  They  are  quite  analogous  to 
the  corresponding  organs  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
volve the  same  vital  processes,  and  are  governed  by 
the  same  laws. 

The  stamen  consists  of  two  parts;  the  filament, 
which  is  the  stalk  or  stem,  and  the  anther,  which  is  a 
small  hollow  receptacle  attached  to  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ment and  which  produces  the  powdery,  dust-like  sub- 
stance or  male  element  called  pollen.  Pollen  grains 
after  being  separated  from  the  anther  will  retain 
their  vitality  for  days  or  weeks,  a  power  which  is  put 
to   use  in  cross-fertilization   and  the  production  of 
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new  varieties  of  plants.  Each  pollen  grain  is  com- 
posed of  two  membranes — an  external,  thicker  one 
furnished  with  pores,  and  a  thin,  transparent  inner 
one. 

The  pistil,  which  occupies  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  may  be  single  or  multiple,  usually  three.  It 
consists  of  the  stigma,  the  rounded  extremity  of  the 
style,  which  latter  is  the  upward  tubular  prolonga- 
tion from  the  ovary  or  seed  vessel.  The  ovary  or 
seed  pod  varies  in  different  plants  as  much  as  the 
plants  themselves  vary.  But  all  possess  one  or  more 
ovules  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ovary  at  some  part, 
which  attachment  is  called  the  placenta. 

At  the  proper  season  when  these  separate  sexual 
organs  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  anthers  dis- 
charge their  pollen  into  the  air,  some  of  which  falls 
upon  the  stigma.  It  may  be  w^afted  by  the  wind  or 
carried  by  an  insect. 

A  great  many  flowers  are  so  arranged  that  they 
cannot  fertilize  themselves  and  must  depend  on  in- 
sects. This  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  Nature  to  pre- 
vent too  much  in-and-in-breeding,  and  thus  cross- 
fertilization  is  established.  This  is  a  great  principle, 
which  is  of  much  value  and  importance  in  the  per- 
fect development  of  a  stronger  and  more  virile  gen- 
eration among  the  higher  animals.  The  flowers  must 
offer  some  enticement  to  the  insects,  if  their  services 
are  desired  as  pollen  carriers.  Hence,  an  attractively 
colored  corolla  or  a  delicate  perfume  indicating  hid- 
den sweets  invites  attention  from  a  passing  insect. 
If  the  bee  would  sip  the  nectar  which  is  secreted 
there  at  just  the  right  time,  she  must  crawl  into  the 
flower,  her  body  becoming  dusted  with  the  pollen 
which  adheres  to  it  and  which  she  carries  with  her  to 
the  next  flower  she  enters.    Here  the  pollen  is  wanted 
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and  some  of  the  grains  quickly  adhere  to  the  re- 
ceptive stigma.  The  flower  and  insect  are  mutually 
benefited,  and  the  compensation — let  us  ponder  for 
a  while  over  the  richness  of  compensation  in  all  Na- 
ture's dealings  with  her  children. 

When  ready  for  impregnation,  the  stigma  shows 
a  more  or  less  moist  uncovered  surface.  Sometimes  a 
stickj^  substance  is  thrown  out,  making  it  quite 
gummy,  so  that  the  pollen  grains  will  stick  to  it.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  the  moisture  on  the  stigma,  which 
assists  in  softening  the  outer  covering  of  the  pollen 
grain,  or  from  some  other  cause,  this  outer  envelope 
bursts  and  a  tubular  prolongation  from  the  inner 
layer  escapes  through  the  opening.  It  is  really  a 
miniature  vegetable  growth  in  the  shape  of  a  tube 
which  penetrates  the  style,  extending  to  and  entering 
the  seed  pod  or  ovary.  Here  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ovule,  which  it  fertilizes  so  that  it  will  grow  and 
develop  into  a  perfect  seed.  Each  seed  must  receive 
a  separate  grain  of  pollen.  Even  in  the  plant  world 
there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  choice  of  affinity  as  to 
whether  a  seed  shall  be  fertilized  by  this  or  that 
grain  of  pollen. 

Each  perfect  seed  now  consists  essentially  of  an 
embryo  or  germ,  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  deposit 
of  plant  food  in  the  shape  of  proteid  and  starch  to 
nourish  the  embryo  while  germinating,  and  before  it 
is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  its  nour- 
ishment from  the  soil  and  atmosphere  through  roots 
and  leaves.  In  addition,  each  seed  is  provided  with 
various  seed  envelopes,  as  husks  or  shells,  to  protect 
it  from  the  cold  and  frosts  of  wdnter  and  thus  pre- 
serve it  for  the  germinating  season.  All  this  is  the 
parent  plant's  contribution  or  sacrifice  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  kind. 
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The  individual  life  of  the  annual  plant  is  entirely 
spent  and  sacrificed  in  the  development  of  seeds  or 
fruit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  withers  and 
dies,  but  the  germ  of  a  new  plant  is  enfolded  in  the 
heart  of  many  seeds.  If  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  it 
only  passes  into  a  resting  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
season's  fruitfulness  and  with  renewed  vigor  re- 
peats the  same  cycle  the  following  year. 
Generation  In  Animals  as  Well  as  plants  have  special  generative 

"^^  ^  organs  'within    their   bodies   for   reproductive    pur- 

poses. There  is  a  female  organ  called  the  ovary,  in 
which  the  egg  or  ovum  is  formed,  and  a  male  organ 
or  testis,  in  which  the  spermatozoon  or  male  cell 
originates.  Suitable  ducts  extend  from  both  organs 
through  which  the  sexual  products  are  carried  off. 
These  male  and  female  organs  ordinarily  exist  in 
separate  individuals  but  they  may  co-exist  in  the 
same  creature,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  her- 
maphrodism. 

In  vertebrate  animals — those  with  a  spinal  col- 
umn— the  sexes  are  always  separate,  with  only  a  few 
rare  exceptions.  The  most  complex  form  of  true 
sexual  reproduction,  from  which  we  can  extract  gen- 
eral facts,  exists  in  the  vertebrate  animal.  The  young 
organism  always  develops  from  an  egg  or  ovum 
through  a  process  of  hatching  or  incubation.  This 
process  of  incubation  may  occur  outside  the  ma- 
ternal body,  as  with  all  birds  and  fowl,  the  frog, 
toad,  and  most  of  the  fish  and  reptiles;  or  incuba- 
tion may  occur  inside  the  maternal  body,  as  occurs 
with  all  those  animals  which  feed  their  young  with 
liquids  furnished  by  their  own  bodies  and  are  there- 
fore called  mammals. 

Before  the  ovum  will  show  any  activity  or  devel- 
opment, it  must  come  in  contact  with  or  be  impreg- 
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nated  by  the  protoplasmic  male  substance,  i.  e.,  the 
sperm  containing  the  minute  spermatozoa  from  the 
sexual  organs  of  the  male  animal.  The  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  may  occur  outside  of  the  maternal  body ; 
e.  g.,  in  the  frog  and  most  fish  eggs.  In  all  others, 
whether  the  female  lays  the  egg  or  produces  living 
young,  impregnation  occurs  through  sexual  congress 
and  deposit  of  the  sperm  within  the  maternal  body. 
This  act  of  copulation  usually  results  in  sexual  grati- 
fication or  pleasure.  The  beginning  of  a  new  life 
from  all  sexed  animals  is  when  the  male  cell  pene- 
trates the  ovum.  This  is  the  beginning  of  time  for 
the  individual  life.  The  ovum  is  now  called  an  em- 
bryo, which  means  the  first  rudiments  of  an  organ- 
ized thing. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  eggs  begin  to  form  in  ^e^^'JJfictioa 
the  ovaries  of  the  female  frog.  As  they  are  forced 
through  the  oviduct  they  are  coated  with  an  albu- 
minous substance  which  swells  readily  in  water  and 
serves  as  protection  and  possible  food  for  the  em- 
bryo. "While  they  are  pushed  out  in  long  strings  into 
the  water  from  the  cloacal  aperture,  the  male  frog 
sits  over  her  back  pouring  the  fertilizing  sperm 
liquid  from  his  own  body.  The  ova  are  now  left  to 
germinate  and  pass  through  the  various  stages  of 
their  growth  and  metamorphosis  without  further  care 
from  the  parents. 

The  female  bird  produces  a  much  larger  ovum  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  her  body  than  many  other 
creatures.  This  enables  a  large  supply  of  nourish- 
ment to  be  stored  around  the  embryo  in  the  form  of 
yolk  and  albumen  sufficient  to  develop  the  bones, 
muscles,  nerves,  blood,  glands,  skin  and  feathers  of 
the  young  bird  during  its  incubation.  After  impreg- 
nation in  her  body  and  laying  the  egg  in  the  parental 
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nest  which  she  and  her  consort  have  prepared,  it 
must  then  be  kept  warm  by  the  heat  from  her  own 
body.  Usually  from  two  to  three  weeks  suffice  for 
the  young  bird  to  be  developed  sufficiently  to  burst 
its  shell  imprisonment.  Then  the  further  care  and 
anxiety  of  both  parents  in  procuring  food  for  the 
hungry  mouths  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  is  a  well-kno^Ti  story  of  parental  love  and 
sacrifice. 

In  all  mammals  the  ovum  is  very  small  and  is 
fertilized  by  the  male  in  the  maternal  body  soon  after 
its  rupture  from  the  ovary.  The  fertilized  ovum  is 
then  lodged  in  the  inner  surface  of  a  specially  formed 
organ  or  nest  called  the  uterus.  Here  it  begins  at 
once  to  germinate  and  absorb  nourishment  directly 
from  the  maternal  organism.  In  a  short  time  a  spe- 
cially provided  part  called  the  placenta  is  devel- 
oped, which  serves  as  a  direct  connection  between  the 
maternal  body  and  the  embryo,  so  that  all  nourish- 
ment is  drawn  through  this  from  the  maternal  cir- 
culation. Very  early  the  embryo  develops  its  own 
organs  of  circulation  and  thus  builds  up  its  own 
body,  bones,  muscles,  nerves  and  all  complete,  ready 
to  come  into  the  world  by  the  process  of  birth — a  liv- 
ing, breathing,  sentient  organism  more  or  less  capable 
of  performing  the  individual  life  activities. 

The  length  of  time  consumed  in  development  in 
the  uterus  varies  greatly  with  different  mammals. 
Some  develop  in  a  few  weeks,  others  require  months 
of  inter-uterine  growth.  It  is  during  the  inter-uter- 
ine development  or  gestation  that  great  draughts  are 
made  upon  the  vitality  of  the  mother,  depleting  her 
blood  and  taking  from  her  physical  strength.  Then 
follow  the  sacrifices  incident  to  bringing  forth  the 
living  young,  which,  in  the  higher  organisms,  some- 
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times  becomes  very  great,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
severe  travail  and  pain  of  the  human  mother. 

After  birth  the  young  mammal,  according  to  the 
class  of  animal,  must  be  supported  and  protected  by 
its  parents  for  weeks,  months  or  even  years. 

A  new  organ  now  appears  for  the  first  time  on 
the  maternal  body,  which  is  for  the  secretion  of  milk 
to  nourish  the  young  until  it  is  sufficiently  grown  to 
live  on  the  same  food  as  its  adult  parents.  For  this 
reason  such  animals  are  called  mammals,  because 
they  nourish  their  young  by  means  of  mamma. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  this  sacrifice  of  the  entire 
life  of  the  parent  organism  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  genera  or  tribal  life  is  not  so  entire  as  in  the  low- 
est forms.  Yet  this  truth  is  established  that  repro- 
duction always  involves  a  giving  from  the  parent 
body  for  the  sake  of  the  new  life,  involving  more  or 
less  sacrifice  either  in  the  begetting  or  in  the  becom- 
ing to  full  stature  of  the  offspring. 

In  the  human  race  the  offspring  is  the  result  of 
the  union  of  two  such  infinitesimal  cells  divided  off 
from  the  body  protoplasm  of  each  parent  that  no 
loss  of  the  parent  body  for  the  sake  of  the  new  life  is 
recognized.  After  considering  the  maternal  sacrifice 
involved  during  the  term  of  pregnancy  and  in  giving 
birth  to  the  living  young,  that  which  the  human  pa- 
rents together  make  for  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies is,  to  a  great  extent,  included  in  the  nurture  and 
rearing  of  the  offspring. 

The  human  young  comes  into  the  world  more 
helpless  than  all  other  creatures.  For  the  first  year 
of  its  life,  the  infant  normally  draws  its  nourishment 
from  the  mother's  breast.  As  long  as  the  child, 
which  is  only  a  separate  part  of  its  parents,  is  unde- 
veloped and  incapable  of  providing  and  caring  for 
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itself  as  a  separate  individual,  parental  sacrifice  re- 
solves itself  into  parental  obligation  to  give  suste- 
nance to  its  own  flesh  and  blood.  There  are  long 
years  of  childhood  and  youth  when  the  mother  wdth 
the  help  of  the  father  must  provide  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  the  child.  Time  and  expense,  anxiety 
and  care  during  sickness  and  health  are  all  willingly 
given  toward  the  child's  nurture  and  development 
until  it  reaches  maturity  and  is  able  to  care  for  itself. 

If  the  human  mind  is  conscious  of  a  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  parenthood,  it  is  equally  conscious  of  a  re- 
ward which  is  expressed  in  terms  of  love,  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world,  including  both  love  of  life  with 
its  sense  gratifications  incident  to  sexual  union,  and 
in  love  of  offspring.  The  higher  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion the  greater  is  the  appreciation  for  love  of  chil- 
dren, while  the  lower  the  descent  in  the  scale  of  life 
the  greater  compensation  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
mere  sense  gratification  of  sexual  intercourse. 

This  great  instinctive  maternal  love  for  her  child 
which  every  normal  mother  possesses  receives  its 
most  complete  satisfaction  in  the  compensatory  love 
which  the  child  has  for  the  parents. 
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WHY  GIRLS  GO  ASTRAY* 

E.  B.  LOWRY,  M.  D. 
Author  of  "Confidences"  and  "Truth" 

N  every  girl  there  is  an  inborn  longing  to  be 
loved  and  to  have  a  home  of  her  own.  It  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  this  sense  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrecked  lives  of  many- 
girls.  In  too  many  homes  there  is  no  expression  of 
the  love  sense.  Frequently  I  have  heard  girls  re- 
mark, ''Why,  I  never  think  of  kissing  my  parents 
except,  perhaps,  when  they  or  I  go  away."  In  too 
many  homes  the  only  mention  that  is  made  of  love  is 
that  made  in  a  bantering  manner.  A  child  has  the 
right  idea  of  love.  She  loves  every  one  and  is  free 
in  the  expression  of  this  love.  As  she  grows  older  she 
obtains  the  wrong  ideas  of  love  and  she  too  often 
obtains  these  wrong  ideas  in  her  own  home  and  from 
her  own  parents  who  instill  false  ideas  of  love  when 
indulging  their  habit  of  ''teasing."  Frequently  we 
hear  parents  talking  about  the  small  daughter's 
*'beau."  The  child  feels  pent-up  emotions  of  love 
and,  as  there  is  no  outlet  at  home  in  a  natural  way, 
she  acquires  the  idea  that  these  emotions  should  be 
spent  in  a  childish  love  affair. 

In  a  recent  address  Prof.  Marx  Lubine  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  said,  "Motherhood,  in  all  stages 
of  civilization,   has   been   strangely  ignorant  of  the 
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fact  that  girls  have  as  powerful  a  battery  of  emotions 
as  boys.  It  is  my  experience  that  a  major  portion  of 
mothers  understand  their  sons  better  than  their 
daughters.  Why?  The  daughters  are  not  given 
credit  for  a  power  of  emotion  the  sons  are  capable  of. 
Yet,  naturally,  in  my  long  experience  with  both 
sexes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  emo- 
tions of  a  pure  girl  are  usually  deeper,  more  lasting, 
than  those  of  a  boy,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
great  improvement  in  womanhood  it  must  come 
through  a  recognition  of  this  fact." 

It  is  strange  that  mothers  seem  to  be  blind  to,  or 
ignorant  of,  the  emotions  that  are  seething  back  of 
the  clear  eyes  of  their  daughters.  The  emotions  of 
the  girl  have  not  been  studied  sufficiently.  We  ex- 
pect a  boy  to  do  things  which  serve  as  an  outlet  to 
his  pent-up  emotions,  but  we  expect  a  girl  to  go  on 
in  a  calm,  uneventful  manner  with  no  outlet  for  the 
overflow  of  emotions.  Blessed  are  the  *' tomboys." 
I  would  there  were  more  of  them.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  girl  who  runs,  plays,  climbs  trees  and  is  given  to 
outdoor  sports  generally  during  the  early  part  of 
her  life  develops  into  the  truest  woman.  She  has  an 
outlet  for  her  energies.  Her  time  is  fully  occupied 
with  those  things  that  promote  health.  She  has  no 
time  nor  desires  for  those  things  that  show  a  per- 
verted taste.  Such  a  girl  seldom  becomes  a  victim 
of  self-abuse.  She  is  not  inclined  to  romantic  love 
affairs.  It  is  her  sister  who  sits  and  sews  who  has 
time  and  inclination  for  indulging  in  morbid  long- 
ings and  who  becomes  the  victim  of  pernicious  habits. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  both  sexes.  With  the  boy  this  is  satisfied  without 
much  pretense  at  secrecy.  False  modesty  prevents 
the  girl  from  openly  obtaining  the  desired  informa- 
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tion.  She  obtains  it  secretly  from  her  companions. 
Mothers  do  not  give  their  daughters  credit  for  the  in- 
stinct that  compels  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity. 
Some  time  during  her  life,  nearly  every  mother  is 
surprised  and  shocked  at  the  knowledge  displayed  by 
her  daughter.  She  finds  that  owing  to  her  own 
silence  and  neglect  of  opportunities  her  daughter  has 
obtained  definite  if  entirely  wrong  ideas  of  sexual 
matters. 

In  other  matters,  too,  the  policy  of  silence  or  of 
arbitrarily  forbidding  the  daughter  to  indulge  in 
certain  pleasures,  coupled  with  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  girl,  tends  to  develop  in  her  the  habit  of  de- 
ceitfulness.  If  she  is  forbidden  some  harmless  amuse- 
ments she  very  frequently  learns  these  diversions  at 
the  homes  of  her  friends.  The  mother  was  brought 
up  in  one  generation,  the  daughter  in  another;  what 
was  considered  wrong  in  the  first  generation  is  looked 
upon  in  an  entirely  different  manner  now.  Many 
mothers  seem  to  be  unable  to  realize  this.  They  were 
brought  up  in  a  puritanical  environment.  The  Puri- 
tan fathers  forbade  all  indulgence  in  mirth  and  hap- 
piness. Their  ideas  of  the  perfect  life  were  to  wear 
a  stern,  unsmiling  countenance  and  do  those  things 
that  were  unpleasant.  If  anything  were  uncon- 
genial, then  it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  their  in- 
clinations. These  Puritans  expected  to  develop  by 
repression.  "We  have  changed  our  ideas  radically 
since  then,  but  some  of  the  puritanical  ideas  still 
cling  to  us  in  our  treatment  of  children.  To  develop 
the  child's  character  she  must  be  made  to  do  the 
things  she  does  not  want  to  do  and  to  refrain  from 
the  things  she  most  desires.    Is  it  right? 

"We  are  most  interested  in  those  things  that  be- 
long to  us  individually  or  in  which  we  have  some 
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share.  If  we  wish  a  girl  to  remain  at  home,  then  we 
must  see  that  she  is  interested  in  that  home.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  make  her  feel  that  the  home  be- 
longs to  her  in  part  and  that  some  portions  of  it  are 
entirely  hers.  The  majority  of  girls  feel  no  real  in- 
terest in  their  homes.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  parents'  home  and  that  they  are  only  assist- 
ants. A  girl  to  be  interested  in  her  home  must  have 
some  definite  room  that  is  hers  alone  and  in  which 
she  is  allowed  to  exercise  her  individual  tastes.  She 
must  have  a  place  in  which  she  can  entertain  her 
friends  without  the  feeling  that  whatever  she  does 
and  says  is  to  be  criticized  afterwards.  She  should 
be  assigned  to  certain  tasks  and  held  responsible  for 
them.  She  must  have  a  certain  definite  allowance 
out  of  which  she  is  to  buy  certain  things,  otherwise 
her  desire  for  independence  will  arise  and  cause  her  to 
leave  home.  The  majority  of  girls  have  no  income  of 
their  own.  Perhaps  their  desires  are  all  fulfilled  b}^ 
an  indulgent  parent  and  yet  the  girls  resent  the  feel- 
ing of  dependence. 
9i^i!l--.-._  Girls  are  naturally  just  as  ambitious  as  boys,  and 

they  need  good,  honest  work  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  their  minds  occupied.  If  a  girl  displays  an  in- 
terest in  a  certain  line  of  work  this  interest  must  be 
encouraged.  Usually  it  is  not.  The  girl  is  taught, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  whatever 
occupation  she  takes  up  will  be  only  temporary,  that 
to  become  engrossed  in  her  work  would  mean  no  mar- 
riage. Girls  cannot  do  good  work  under  such  condi- 
tions. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  RELATIONS  OF  MOTHER 
AND  DAUGHTER 

M.  V.  O'SHEA 

Department  of  Education  in  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin 


I  RE  mothers  and  their  adolescent  daughters 
good  friends?  Do  they  have  confidential  re- 
lations with  each  other?  Is  the  girl  docile 
toward  the  teachings  and  advice  of  the 
mother?  Is  the  father  more  sympathetic  than  the 
mother  w^ith  the  daughter?  These  questions  w^ere 
recently  asked  of  a  large  group  of  university  young 
women.  The}^  were  instructed  to  base  their  answers 
upon  their  own  experiences  and  their  observations 
among  their  friends.  They  had  devoted  considerable 
time  to  a  study  of  the  characteristics  and  problems 
of  the  adolescent  period,  and  they  had  been  trained 
so  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  permit  precon- 
ceptions or  prejudices  to  determine  their  views  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  They  were  interested  to 
get  at  the  truth  regarding  the  difficulties  of  training 
girls,  and  also  boys  during  the  teens;  and  there  was 
every  reason  why  they  should  wish  to  describe  the 
situation  exactly  as  it  exists  today  with  respect  to 
the  attitude  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  of  the  father 
and  the  teacher,  in  the  education  of  girls. 

It  is  significant  that  the  responses  of  these  women 
students  w^ere  exactly  in  accord  with  the  views  re- 
cently expressed  by  a  group  of  parents  in  a  w^estern 
city,  who  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
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child  nature  and  discussing  the  best  methods  of  train- 
ing. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  the 
relations  between  mothers  and  their  daughters  are 
not  close  and  friendly  as  they  should  be.  They  said 
that  most  daughters  do  not  communicate  all  their  ex- 
periences and  their  desires  to  their  mothers.  They 
declared  further  that  the  typical  girl  from  fourteen 
to  tVvTuty  does  not  readily  follow  the  instructions 
which  she  receives  from  her  mother  with  regard  to 
her  friends,  or  the  care  of  her  health,  or  her  freedom 
of  action,  either  in  the  home  or  outside.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  young  women  maintained  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  observations  and  their  own  expe- 
riences, mothers  and  their  daughters  are  cordial 
friends,  and  that  as  a  rule  they  discuss  all  their  ex- 
periences with  one  another,  and  the  girls  seek  the 
companionship  of  their  mothers,  and  readily  follow 
their  counsel  in  respect  to  all  their  behavior. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  the 
typical  father  is  not  as  close  to  the  daughter  as  is 
the  mother,  nor  does  he  exercise  any  such  influence 
on  her  conduct  or  her  character.  However,  many 
of  those  who  thought  mothers  and  their  daughters 
were  not  as  intimate  as  they  should  be,  declared  that 
often  the  daughter  is  more  confidential  with  her 
father,  and  more  responsive  to  his  wishes  and  his 
suggestions  than  she  is  in  respect  to  her  mother. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  among  the  university 
women  probably  indicate  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  situation  between  mothers  and  their  daughters  as 
it  exists  in  this  country  today.  Undoubtedly  some 
mothers  have  completely  solved  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing the  confidence  of  their  daughters,  and  they  play 
the  leading  role  in  determining  the  adjustments  of 
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the  latter  to  the  social  world  about  them.  These 
mothers  can  hold  council  with  their  daughters  re- 
garding both  their  girl  and  their  boy  associates,  and 
the  latter  will  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  former 
respecting  the  friendships  that  are  to  be  avoided  and 
those  that  may  be  cultivated;  but  this  is  true  of 
only  a  minority  of  mothers  and  daughters  in  present- 
day  American  life.  In  the  majority  of  homes  there 
is  more  or  less  of  conflict,  and  at  least  some  small 
measure  of  estrangement  between  mothers  and  their 
daughters,  when  the  latter  enter  upon  the  adolescent 
period,  and  begin  to  form  strong  outside  attachments, 
and  to  play  an  independent  part  in  determining  their 
own  friendships  and  their  own  conduct. 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  mother  who  is  very 
quiet  in  manner — so  much  so  that  a  casual  visitor 
would  think  she  would  not  arouse  hostile  attitudes  in 
anyone,  whether  a  child  or  an  adult.  She  has  had  a 
high  school  and  normal  school  education,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  good  training  in  art  and  music. 
She  has  a  daughter  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
is  just  completing  a  high  school  course.  There  is 
hardly  anything  the  daughter  wishes  to  do  of  which 
the  mother  approves.  The  daughter  does  not  like 
Latin,  and  the  mother  thinks  it  is  essential  for  a 
girl  who  is  expected  to  associate  with  cultured  peo- 
ple, and  she  has  insisted  upon  her  daughter's  study- 
ing it,  even  though  the  latter  has  rebelled  against 
it  from  the  beginning  of  the  high  school  course  to 
the  present  time.  The  girl  is  extremely  fond  of  do- 
mestic arts  and  other  forms  of  manual  activity,  but 
the  mother  does  not  encourage  her  to  pursue  this  line 
of  work.  The  girl  is  especially  fond  of  gymnastic 
dancing,  and  she  would  like  to  devote  herself  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  mother  makes  her  feel  unhappy 
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about  it  every  day  of  her  life.  She  tells  her  that  re- 
spectable people  do  not  engage  in  such  enterprises. 
The  daughter  is  attractive,  and  she  has  lately  been 
cultivating  the  arts  which  win  the  attention  of  boys. 
The  mother  thinks  she  is  becoming  frivolous,  and 
tells  her  so  quite  frequently.  Whenever  they  pro- 
pose to  attend  the  theater  together,  or  to  engage  in 
some  other  form  of  relaxation  or  amusement,  the 
mother  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  suggest  certain 
details  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  daughter,  and 
there  will  be  argument  and  conflict  over  the  arrange- 
ments. If  they  do  finally  agree  upon  a  program,  the 
mother  may  want  to  go  earlier  than  the  daughter 
thinks  necessary,  and  there  will  be  other  aspects  of 
the  undertaking  upon  which  they  cannot  agree.  In 
brief,  the  mother's  views  and  interests  seem  to  be 
in  many  respects  quite  divergent  from  those  of  the 
daughter.  It  is  true  they  manage  to  live  together 
in  the  same  house  and  to  present  a  reasonably  har- 
monious aspect  to  the  outside  world;  but  one  does 
not  need  to  be  in  the  home  very  long  to  discover 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  clashing  underneath 
the  outward  civilities. 
Why  it  18  BO  How  has  it  happened  that  the  daughter's  inter- 

ests have  shaped  themselves  so  differently  from  those 
of  the  mother?  It  has  come  about  in  this  manner. 
The  daughter's  playmates,  from  the  time  she  was 
three  or  four  years  of  age  until  the  present  day, 
have  possessed  different  traits  from  those  which  were 
common  to  the  young  when  the  mother  was  a  child. 
The  mother's  early  life  was  spent  under  quite  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  those  environing  the  daughter. 
The  latter 's  friends,  both  boys  and  girls,  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  city,  and  they  have  been  deter- 
mined in  their  interests  and  in  their  conduct  largely 
hy  the  excitement  and  allurements  of  city  life. 
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The  daughter  is  much  less  conventional  than  the 
mother.  She  indulges  in  a  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  manner  which  was  not  thought  quite  proper  among 
the  mother's  friends  when  she  was  her  daughter's 
age.  The  daughter  has  been  in  competition  with 
other  girls  for  the  attentions  and  favors  of  girl  as 
well  as  boy  friends,  and  she  has  cultivated  traits  of 
speech,  of  behavior,  and  of  dress  which  have  been 
necessary  in  order  that  she  might  play  her  part  with 
others  in  her  ''set."  The  mother  would  be  quickly 
cast  aside  if  she  would  try  to  attach  herself  to  this 
group ;  she  w^ould  be  thought  to  be  too  dull,  too 
prosaic,  too  formal.  She  would  not  interest  either 
the  girls  or  the  boys  in  this  ''set."  But  she  remains 
in  her  home,  and  tries  to  make  ideals  under  which 
she  grew  up  prevail  in  respect  to  her  daughter's  con- 
duct. She  does  not  feel  the  pressure  to  adopt  present- 
day  styles  in  regard  to  speech,  manner,  etc.,  which 
her  daughter  feels  constantl}^  There  results,  then, 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  conflict  between  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  daughter ;  and 
this  will  be  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  daughter  tries 
to  adapt  herself  to  the  group  life  of  the  young  peo- 
ple around  her,  and  the  mother  keeps  aloof  from  such 
life,  and  confines  her  associates  to  the  adult  friends 
who  have  grown  up  under  the  same  conditions  as  she 
herself.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  daughter  should  feel 
that  the  mother  is  "out  of  date,"  more  or  less  "old 
fogyish,"  and  not  to  be  confided  in,  because  she  will 
find  fault  with  the  daughter  if  the  latter  is  perfectly 
spontaneous  in  communicating  her  experiences  and 
her  desires.  So  the  girl  is  somewhat  reticent  toward 
the  mother,  for  she  has  come  to  expect  that  the  latter 
will  be  critical  most  of  the  time  anyway,  and  she 
must  resist  her  mother's  authority — not  quite  openly 
and  distressingly,  but  effectively,  nevertheless. 
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The  mother  is  particularly  solicitous  about  her 
daughter's  health,  who,  she  thinks,  is  not  careful 
enough  about  saving  her  energy,  and  protecting  her- 
self from  unhealthful  experiences.  The  mother  thinks 
the  daughter  does  not  dress  warmly  and  "sensibly" 
enough  when  she  attends  social  functions,  as  a  danc- 
ing party  for  instance.  The  girl  thinks  if  she  dresses 
as  the  mother  advises  that  she  will  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  her  associates,  who  have  a  group  style  which 
each  member  is  expected  to  conform  to.  The  mother 
thinks  this  group  practice  is  foolish  and  she  condemns 
it,  and  criticises  her  daughter  for  not  being  inde- 
pendent with  regard  to  it.  The  daughter  is  in  better 
health  than  the  mother,  and  no  harm  seems  to  come 
to  her  from  her  manner  of  life;  but  the  daughter's 
habits  are  different  from  the  mother's,  and  so  the 
latter  thinks  they  cannot  be  healthful.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  mother  always  judges  everything 
from  her  own  standpoint.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  the  daughter  might,  if 
left  alone,  largely  develop  better  ways  of  living  than 
she  has  herself.  The  mother's  aim,  which  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  human  nature  in  general,  is 
to  enforce  her  views  and  her  practices  in  regard  to 
health,  conduct,  social  activities,  and  the  like  upon 
her  daughter  and  upon  everyone  else  who  comes 
within  her  influence.  The  mother  does  not  have  the 
attitude  of  a  learner  at  all.  She  is  always  a  teacher, 
seeking  to  impress  her  opinions  and  ideals  upon  all 
those  about  her.  This,  beyond  doubt,  is  a  perfectly 
normal  trait  of  human  nature;  but  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  unending  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  are  in  authority,  and  those  who  are 
expected  to  be  obedient  to  them.  This  mother  keeps 
at  her  daughter  so  constantly  about  the  dangers  to 
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her  health  from  lack  of  proper  care  in  dressing,  in 
eating,  in  sleeping,  and  in  working  that  the  daugh- 
ter's mind  is  likely  to  become  thoroughly  saturated 
with  ideas  of  ill  health,  though  the  warnings  given 
her  have  apparently  not  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  her  yet.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  nature  helps  a 
person  under  such  circumstances  to  resist  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  continual  suggestion  of  danger.  The 
daughter  goes  out  among  her  friends,  and  forgets  her 
mother's  apprehension;  and  this  is  doubtless  her 
greatest  safeguard.  If  everything  her  mother  said 
to  her  remained  in  her  consciousness,  she  would 
either  have  to  become  a  replica  of  her  mother  in  all 
respects,  or  her  life  would  be  one  of  continual  strain, 
and  stress  and  tempest. 

Could  this  unhappy  situation  between  mother  and 
daughter  be  remedied  ?  The  first  point  to  be  made  in 
response  to  this  question  is  that  if  an  adult  can- 
not produce  a  particular  reaction  in  a  child  by  ad- 
vising or  demanding  it,  say  three  or  four  times,  then 
it  is  folly,  if  not  worse,  to  keep  on  nagging  the  child 
about  it.  This  only  irritates  both  parties;  and  if 
the  child  goes  on  his  way  regardless  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  adult,  it  tends  to  develop  in  him  indif- 
ference and  even  resistance  to  authority,  which  act 
may  exercise  a  very  unwholesome  influence  upon  his 
character.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  when  a 
parent  must,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  either  demand  or  forbid  a 
certain  action  on  the  part  of  his  child,  his  methods 
are  ineffective,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
prove  of  greater  harm  than  good. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  children 
who  are  growing  up  today  are  living  under  different 
conditions  physically  and  socially  from  those  under 
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which  their  parents  were  reared.  Group  life  among 
the  young  is  today  quite  different  from,  what  it  was 
twenty-fi\'e  years  ago.  There  is  less  restraint  now 
than  there  was  then.  Life  is  pitched  upon  a  higher 
key  in  these  times  than  it  used  to  be  in  older  day. 
Children  must,  as  a  rule,  be  more  spontaneous  now 
than  was  necessary  for  adjustment  to  one's  ''set"  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This  means  that  boys  and 
girls  who  are  striving  to  adapt  themselves  to  group 
life  today  will  probably  indulge  in  unconventional, 
spontaneous  activities  and  accentuated  modes  of  con- 
duct and  dress  which  may  seem  extreme  to  parents 
whose  habits  were  formed  under  far  simpler  social 
conditions.  If  a  mother  does  not  realize  this,  it  is 
likely  that  she  will  be  in  conflict  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  with  her  daughter,  who  feels  the 
pull  of  the  group  of  which  she  is  a  member;  and 
this  is  entirely  proper,  or  at  least,  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  Every  normal  child  is  constituted  so  that 
he  seeks  first  of  all  to  adjust  himself  to  the  practices 
of  his  "crowd."  The  child  who  does  not  do  this  is 
cast  aside,  and  in  consequence  thereof  he  will  be 
handicapped  heavily  in  his  social  life.  The  normal 
child  can  develop  adequately  only  in  give-and-take 
relations  with  his  group ;  he  could  not  accomplish 
this  if  he  had  associations  only  with  his  parents. 
The  child  must  eventually  live  with  his  fellows,  and 
not  with  his  parents;  so  nature  instructs  him  to  do 
what  the  group,  rather  than  the  parent,  wishes  him 
to  do.  When  the  mother  opposes  herself  to  the  group, 
then,  and  tries  to  have  her  daughter  conduct  herself 
without  reference  to  the  ideals  of  her  associates,  she 
is  putting  herself  right  in  the  way  of  nature,  and 
she  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her  position,  at 
least  not  permanently. 
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What,  then,  ought  a  mother  who  appreciates  the 
complex  situation  in  modern  life  to  do  ?  First  of  all, 
she  should  expect  her  daughter  to  have  larger  free- 
dom of  action  than  she  herself  enjoyed,  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  freedom  of  action  does  not  entail 
an  injury  to  the  body,  mind,  or  morals.  But  how 
can  the  mother  tell  that  such  injury  will  not  result 
when  the  girl  does  not  observe  all  the  traditional 
conventions?  Here  is  the  problem  in  all  training. 
How  can  I  be  assured  that  if  my  children  do  differ- 
ently from  what  I  do  they  will  not  come  to  harm? 
If  I,  as  a  parent,  were  not  inclined  to  enforce  my 
own  views  upon  my  children,  I  could  easily  observe 
their  spontaneous  conduct  to  determine  its  outcome 
before  any  serious  harm  could  come  to  them.  I 
could  study  the  group  and  its  tendencies;  I  could 
familiarize  myself  with  the  possible  dangers  and,  if 
such  dangers  were  real,  I  ought  to  be  able  so  to  in- 
fluence the  group  that  the  dangers  would  be  avoided. 
That  is  to  say,  I  must  work  primarily  through  the 
group,  if  I  w^ould  effectively  influence  my  own  child's 
tendencies  and  ideals.  I  must  not  simply  enthrone 
myself  in  my  home,  and  try  to  control  the  individ- 
uals in  my  family  without  regard  to  their  outside 
attachments. 

Every  normal  child  is  a  member  of  one  or  more 
groups;  and  problems  of  conduct  must  be  solved 
in  these  groups  rather  than  in  the  isolated  home.  A 
parent  who  once  sees  this  point  will  spend  a  good 
part  of  his  time  trying  to  direct  the  groups  to  which 
his  children  belong  by  providing  proper  facilities  for 
them  to  live  healthfully  in  respect  alike  to  body,  mind 
and  morals. 

Of  course,  the  wise  mother  w^ill  give  advice  to 
her  daughter  as  an  individual;  but  she  will  not  keep 
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at  this  morning,  noon  and  night,  when  she  realizes 
that  the  girl  is  being  influenced  by  those  outside  of 
the  home  with  whom  she  wishes  to  be  in  accord,  and 
whose  favor  she  seeks.  The  mother  can  instruct  her 
daughter  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  mother  is  hostile  to  everything  the  daughter 
wishes,  and  that  she  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
interests  of  the  group.  This  is  the  problem  for  the 
mother  to  solve, 
the'^boy  *°^^*  Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  conflict  between  the 

problem  mother  and  the  daughter  has  reference  to  the  boy 

problem.  "When  the  typical  girl  comes  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  nature  literally  compels  her 
to  exhibit  herself  in  such  ways  as  will  attract  the 
favorable  attention  of  boys.  If  she  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  all  the  arts  which  allure  the  opposite  sex, 
she  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  which  nature 
has  in  view  for  her.  But  nature  has  made  rather 
bungling  work  of  a  great  many  things  in  human 
life,  of  course,  so  that  she  cannot  be  fully  trusted  or 
implicitly  followed  in  all  her  plans  and  plottings. 
She  has  not  been  consistent  in  all  her  works.  She 
has  preserved  impulses  in  the  girl,  as  well  as  in  the 
boy,  which  are  not  very  well  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life.  If  some  of  these  impulses  should 
be  indulged  as  nature  intended  they  should,  disaster 
would  certainly  ensue.  So  here  is  another  problem — 
to  adjust  the  tendencies  of  the  young  to  the  circum- 
stances of  present-day  life.  In  respect  to  the  girl,  it 
means  that  the  desire  to  make  herself  attractive  must 
be  gratified  under  conditions  which  will  not  carry 
her  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  self-restraint. 
But  the  typical  present-day  daughter  feels  that  she 
can  go  further  in  the  gratification  of  her  wishes  than 
the  mother  feels  she  ought  to  go.    If  the  mother  her- 
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self  should  do  what  the  daughter  wants  to  do,  disaster 
might  result.  At  least  her  conduct  would  be  regarded 
as  quite  improper  by  her  associates,  and  so,  in  her 
earnestness  to  save  her  daughter  from  distress,  she 
seeks  to  have  her  observe  proprieties  in  any  situa- 
tion which  would  be  proper  for  an  adult.  Happily, 
in  our  day,  mothers  are  striving  to  provide  whole- 
some conditions  under  which  their  daughters  may, 
with  considerable  freedom,  indulge  their  adolescent 
tendencies  with  respect  to  their  boy  acquaintances. 
The  mother  who  can  keep  the  confidence  of  her  daugh- 
ter in  respect  to  these  experiences  can  probably  play 
the  leading  role  in  determining  her  associations.  But 
this  requires  that  the  mother  should  not  seem  to  be 
mainly  prohibitive  and  critical,  but  rather  construc- 
tive in  enlarging  the  range  of  her  daughter's  friend- 
ships, and  providing  suitable  opportunities  for  the 
indulging  of  friendly  relations,  providing  secretly, 
however,  against  the  undue  or  unwise  manifestation 
of  normal,  or  at  least  natural,  impulses. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  subtle  and  difficult  of  ad-  Sy^o^soive  it 
justment,  but  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the 
problem  involved  can  be  solved.  The  mother  who 
endeavors  to  solve  them  in  a  negative  or  prohibitive 
way  will  certainly  alienate  her  daughter;  it  has  al- 
ways been  so,  and  it  will  probably  always  continue  to 
be  so.  The  life  of  the  adolescent  girl  is  a  complicated 
one ;  there  are  many  new  tendencies  developing, 
which  lead  to  new  social  relations  and  complexities. 
One  difficulty  with  many  of  us  as  parents  is  that  we 
do  not  recognize  this,  and  we  try  to  solve  our  diffi- 
culties by  prohibition  mainly.  This  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  probably  the  majority  of  parents  are  re- 
garded as  ''outsiders"  by  their  children. 

This  last  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  concrete 
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instance.  A  mother  and  her  daughter  were  recently 
going  to  a  football  game.  It  was  October,  and  the 
weather  was  cold.  The  mother  wrapped  herself  up 
warmly,  while  the  daughter  dressed  in  accordance 
with  the  fashions  of  her  ''set,''  which  did  not  pro- 
vide for  furs  and  heavy  wrappings.  When  the  mother 
saw  how  the  daughter  was  attired,  she  urged  her 
to  be  more  ''sensible,"  and  to  protect  herself  against 
cold.  The  daughter  maintained  that  she  would  be 
plenty  warm  enough,  but  the  mother  declared  that 
she  would  be  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  she  might 
catch  a  cold.  The  daughter  persisted  in  her  state- 
ment that  she  was  properly  dressed,  and  that  she 
would  not  make  any  complaint  if  she  caught  a  cold; 
but  the  mother  could  not  accept  the  daughter's  view 
of  the  case.  In  order  to  carry  her  point,  the  mother 
got  some  of  her  neighbors  to  reinforce  her  sugges- 
tion that  the  daughter  should  dress  more  warmly, 
but  still  the  latter,  sensitive  to  the  practice  of  her 
group  rather  than  of  the  adults  around  her,  resisted 
the  council  given  by  the  older  people.  Probably  no 
reader  of  these  lines  would  endorse  such  a  method  as 
this  mother  adopted.  To  begin  with,  the  daughter 
could  endure,  with  comfort,  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  the  adults  who  were  advising  her;  and  even  if 
she  could  not  do  it,  the  only  ejffective  way  to  convince 
her  of  her  error,  and  to  help  her  to  be  "sensible" 
in  the  future  would  be  simply  to  suggest  to  her  that 
she  could  follow  the  advice  given  by  the  mother  or 
leave  it,  but  that  if  she  were  cold  at  the  game  she 
could  take  the  consequences,  or  else  leave  the  grounds 
while  the  others  remained;  and  if  she  caught  cold, 
as  was  predicted  by  the  adults,  she  would  endure  it 
without  complaint  or  without  inconvenience  to  others. 
That  is  to  say,  what  the  mother  ought  to  have  done 
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in  this  one  case  was  to  put  the  matter  more  largely 
than  she  did  into  the  girl's  hands,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  force  her  own  opinion  upon  her  daughter.  If 
she  had  done  this  in  the  earlier  years,  the  daughter 
would  now  be  more  sensitive  to  such  a  method  of  con- 
trol; and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  she  would 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  of  cause  and  effect 
in  respect  to  her  own  conduct.  Really,  the  main 
function  of  the  parent  is  to  make  his  child  see  clearly 
what  happens  as  a  result  of  this  or  that  line  of  ac- 
tion, leaving  the  child  to  see  that  it  was  reasonable 
that  he  should  suffer  as  a  result  of  wrong  conduct. 
But,  if  his  actions  turn  out  all  right,  then  there  is 
no  reason  for  criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
girl  above  referred  to  went  through  the  game  with 
perfect  comfort.  No  ill  results  of  any  sort  followed 
from  her  course.  So,  as  it  came  out,  she  was  right 
and  the  adults  were  wrong;  and  as  it  has  turned 
out  in  a  similar  way  in  former  situations,  the  girl 
has  acquired  a  more  or  less  settled  belief  that  what 
the  adults  want  to  impose  upon  her  is  not  of  im- 
portance. The  concrete  instance  given  illustrated 
a  principle  which  is  operating  constantly  in  the  rela- 
tion of  adults,  and  especially  of  parents,  to  adolescent 
children,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
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ERY  many  homes  are  commodiously  built  and 
furnished  for  every  purpose  except  that  of 
the  boy's.  There  is  no  place  for  him  in  the 
home.  He  must  find  a  place  elsewhere,  on 
the  street  or  in  some  place  of  doubtful  amuse- 
ments. It  is  of  inestimable  value  for  men  and  women 
to  meet  in  a  public  capacity  and  by  their  influence 
bring  to  a  realization  important  measures  for  the 
public  good;  but  in  spite  of  the  good  work  done  in 
a  public  way  the  unit  of  society,  the  home,  is  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  a  boy  addressing  his  parents 
as  follows:  *^ Study  my  place  and  relation  in  the 
home  and  society.  Do  not  spend  your  precious  mo- 
ments on  trivial  or  baneful  things,  guard  my  future 
welfare  with  jealous  care.  Give  me  wholesome  food 
to  eat  and  pure  water  to  drink.  Clothe  me  suitably 
for  all  seasons  and  conditrons.  Guard  me  against 
temptation  and  evil  companions.  Lead  me  to  form 
good  habits  now  in  my  youth.  Cultivate  in  my  heart 
pure  sentiments  and  in  my  mouth  pure  speech. 
Teach  me  to  labor  with  my  hands  that  I  may  be  better 
able  to  adapt  myself  to  the  needs  of  societ3^     Teach 
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me  to  care  for  my  body  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  health  and  strength.  I  pray  let  me  re- 
main a  boy  as  long  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
best  development  of  the  human  race.  Do  not  launch 
me  on  the  precarious  sea  of  society  too  young,  but 
keep  me  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home,  busy 
with  suitable  tasks.  Furnish  me  a  room  suited  to 
a  boy's  taste.  Let  the  library  contain  books  of  in- 
struction and  inspiration.  Let  a  ^vorkshop  be  fitted 
up  so  that  I  can  do  some  work  in  wood  and  iron  dur- 
ing my  leisure  moments.  Provide  for  me  teachers 
fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  direct  my  work, 
those  who  Tvill  be  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  me  in 
all   my   endeavors." 

The  boy  enters  school  and  during  his  educational     p^titioS'^to  Wb 
pursuits  there  petitions  his  teachers:  teachers 

' '  Teach  me  to  read,  accurately  and  naturally,  and 
cause  me  to  be  proficient  in  oral  and  \\T:'itten  spelling. 
Teach  me  correct  pronunciation  and  correct  use  of 
words.  Drill  me  thoroughly  on  these  educational 
features  in  the  lower  grades  so  that  I  shall  not  be 
handicapped  in  my  progress  in  the  higher  grades. 
Teach  me  to  love  nature  in  her  simplicity  and  in  her 
beauty.  Let  me  observe  with  care  people,  places  and 
things.  Teach  me  just  so  much  arithmetic  as  I 
will  need  in  life  and  teach  it  so  well  that  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  quickly 
and  accurately. 

''Acquaint  me  with  the  geography,  history  and 
literature  of  my  country  that  I  may  receive  inspira- 
tion from  the  noblest  characters  and  learn  impor- 
tant lessons  that  will  contribute  to  our  welfare  as 
a  nation.  Let  music  be  taught  in  order  to  give 
me  greater  artistic  appreciation.  Let  me  acquire 
skill  in  drawing  and  in  the  handling  of  tools,  thus 
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securing  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  and  a 
greater  efficiency  for  life's  work.  Should  I  become 
negligent  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  use  wise 
persistent  means  to  correct  my  delinquency.  Teach 
me  habits  of  promptness  and  honesty.  Let  me  have 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  clear 
sense  of  duty  that  I  may  perform  my  tasks  gladly 
and  willingly.  I  pray  you  do  not  bribe  me  to  do  my 
work  for  that  will  impair  my  efficiency  and  give  me 
a  wrong  idea  of  life.  Lead  me  by  fair,  natural,  and 
wholesome  methods  to  tell  the  truth.  Do  not  be  guilty 
of  the  pernicious  system  practiced  by  some  teachers 
of  driving  pupils  into  the  habit  of  telling  falsehoods. 
Be  frank  in  your  dealings  with  me.  Do  not  deceive 
me.  Teach  me  prompt  obedience  and  regard  for 
proper  authorities,  for  these  are  the  foundation  of 
a  democracy.  Do  not  inflict  upon  me  bodily  pain 
for  disobedience  or  for  my  shortcomings,  if  other 
and  better  means  will  prove  effective.  Let  not  the 
system  of  discipline  be  based  on  fear  and  force,  for 
such  a  course  will  not  result  in  permanent  good. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  you  to  be  resolute  and 
definite  in  your  demands,  and  that  a  certain  form  of 
objectionable  conduct  be  promptly  followed  with  ade- 
quate and  natural  punishments.  I  use  the  word  nat- 
ural for  nature  herself  is  the  best  disciplinarian  v\'e 
can  point  to.  She  never  fails  to  reward  when  her 
laws  are  observed  or  to  punish  when  her  laws  are  vio- 
lated. The  recipient  of  the  rewards  or  punishments 
seldom  complains  for  it  is  clearly  seen  that  justice 
has  been  done.  Do  not  follow  any  plan  that  will 
cultivate  in  me  jealousy,  hatred  and  bitterness.  I 
am  greatly  influenced  by  your  personal  approval  and 
your  just  and  intelligent  criticism.  My  energies  are 
quickened,  the  best  that  is  in  me  is  called  forth,  and 
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I  rise  to  meet  the  occasion  and  the  high  standard 
placed  before  me.  Exercise  patience  and  self-control 
in  dealing  with  me,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  cultivate 
in  me  the  same  admirable  qualities.  I  pray  you  that 
you  set  a  good  example  always  before  me  in  speech, 
conduct,  and  general  appearance.  Let  the  course  of 
study  be  so  arranged  that  the  completion  of  any  con- 
secutive portions  of  it  shall  have  established  a  com- 
mendable educational  foundation.  Do  not  let  me 
waste  my  time  or  form  habits  of  idleness.  Lead  me 
to  exercise  wholesome  activity  in  my  educational 
career,  for  as  one  great  college  president  has  said, 
two  years  of  earnest,  enthusiastic  effort  is  worth 
more  than  four  years  of  half-hearted,  indifferent 
work.  Should  I  become  at  any  time  unable  to  con- 
centrate my  mind  on  my  studies  and  the  condition 
persistently  continue,  be  frank  enough  and  kind 
enough  to  ask  my  father  to  take  me  out  of  school 
and  place  me  on  a  farm  or  find  for  me  some  legiti- 
mate work  that  would  quicken  the  activities  of  both 
mind  and  body. 

**  Impress  upon  me  in  time  the  dangers  of  be- 
coming a  slave  to  habits  that  are  bad,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  absolute  freedom 
and  self-control.  Do  not  diminish  my  vitality  and 
impair  my  efficiency  by  too  much  confinement  in 
school  buildings.  Let  the  mental  and  manual  labor 
be  so  distributed  that  one  will  reenforce  the  other. 
After  entering  the  high  school,  do  not  crowd  me 
with  too  many  subjects  and  those  that  I  pur- 
sue let  me  study  for  the  mastery.  If  I  am  to  pre- 
pare my  lessons  at  home,  ask  my  parents  to  set  apart 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  as  a  study  program,  for 
many  parents  have  the  idea  that  if  a  pupil  merely 
attends  school  he  is   getting   an  education.     In  all 
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your  teaching  and  disciplining  do  not  forget  that 
when  I  am  a  child  I  speak  as  a  child,  I  understand 
as  a  child,  I  think  as  a  child,  but  when  I  become  a 
man  I  put  away  childish  things  and  that  you  are 
teaching  me  for  manhood. 

**  Imbue  me  with  a  high  regard  for  the  sacredness 
of  motherhood  and  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  in 
general. ' ' 

"I  shall  be  what  you  will  make  me, 
Make  me  wise  and  make  me  good, 
Make  me  strong  for  time  of  trial, 
Teach  me  temperance,  self  denial. 
Patience,  kindness,  fortitude." 


Results  of 
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The  theory  advanced  by  many  that  every  boy 
must  have  a  period  of  ''sowing  wild  oats"  is  perni- 
cious. The  boy  possessing  such  an  idea  and  living 
accordingly  becomes  a  man  and  establishes  a  home 
for  himself.  There  is  a  lingering  sickness  in  the 
family.  The  physician  shakes  his  head,  knowing  that 
it  is  the  result  of  an  evil  life.  The  contagion  is  trans- 
mitted to  both  mother  and  child.  Among  the  cate- 
gories of  sins,  can  you  find  any  one  greater  than 
this  ? 

Against  such  conditions  the  boy  needs  positive 
scientific  instruction.  He  needs  such  training  of  the 
will  that  he  can  stand  absolute  master  of  himself. 
Merely  theorizing  about  morality  is  not  sufficient  to 
protect  a  boy  against  pitfalls  and  temptations.  How 
can  scientific  physical  education  be  imparted  to  a 
class  of  young  men  and  young  women?  It  can  be 
imparted  just  as  easily  as  a  lesson  in  history  or  alge- 
bra. The  lesson  is  not  formal.  It  is  suggested  by  a 
recitation  or  some  topic.  What  about  the  language 
used?     That  depends  upon   the   teacher's  habit  of 
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thouglit  and  expression.  "When  you  are  throngh 
with  the  lesson  imparted  it  has  been  taken  seriously, 
but  no  one  can  repeat  anything  objectionable  you 
have  said.  Let  this  instruction  be  supplemented  with 
individual  instruction  from  the  father  and  from  a 
wise  physician,  and  the  boy  is  protected  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  One  of  his  greatest  needs  is  to  be  won 
completely  by  the  father,  brother,  teacher  or  friend. 
This  to  the  boy  is  like  an  anchor  which  holds  the  snip 
in  its  place  in  spite  of  the  Tvdnd  and  the  waves  that 
beat  incessantly  against  its  side. 

Emerson  says:  *'In  dealing  with  my  child,  my  ado*iescent 
Latin  and  my  Greek,  my  accomplishments  and  money  SndeStood*® 
stead  me  nothing ;  but  as  much  soul  as  I  have  avails. ' ' 
It  is  the  soulful  person  that  wins.  He  is  the  one  that 
can  speak  to  the  boy  as  one  having  authority.  The 
cold,  repellent,  sarcastic  teacher  never  understands 
the  boy,  let  alone  winning  him.  The  boy  must  be 
understood.  He  has  reached  that  age,  perhaps,  when 
he  feels  that  he  is  more  than  a  boy  and  not  quite 
a  man.  After  childhood  comes  adolescence  when 
dreams,  unbounded  ambition  and  castle  building  may 
be  used  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  boy. 
This  is  the  period  when  the  boy  is  inclined  to  be 
autocratic,  and  any  suggestion  or  advice  is  regarded 
as  wholly  unnecessary. 

This  may  be  the  period  when  the  mind  in  a 
measure  has  lost  its  alacrity  and  the  body  its  activity. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  helpful  teacher  studies 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  boy,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  and  his  daily  companions.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  child  in  the 
abstract.  The  study  of  childhood  and  boyhood  is 
far  from  being  complete  unless  we  supplement  it 
with  a  close  study  of  Dickhood,  Jimhood  and  Jack- 
hood. 
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Riddell  says:  "There  are  no  two  children  alike. 
The  laws  of  heredity  are  so  complex  as  to  differen- 
tiate every  life  from  every  other  life.  Because  of 
this  inherent  difference  the  management  and  educa- 
tion of  each  child  should  be  adapted  to  its  specific 
requirements.  What  is  right  and  best  for  one  may 
have  no  application  to  another  and  may  be  positively 
harmful. ' ' 
Need  of  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  young  man  today 

is  the  habit  of  industry.  Work  is  a  safeguard  and 
a  blessing  to  every  boy  and  girl.  The  boy  who  does 
not  learn  some  trade  or  profession  is  in  great  danger. 
Of  487  convicts  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Prison,  in 
1879,  five-sixths  had  attended  public  schools  and  the 
same  number  w^ere  without  trades.  In  the  Illinois 
penitentiary  four  out  of  five  of  the  convicts  have 
no  handicraft.  Many  a  young  man  destroys  at  the 
outset  the  possibilities  of  a  successful  career  be- 
cause he  holds  tenaciously  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
success  in  life  is  based  on  what  he  calls  "graft"  or 
"soft  snap."  The  time  will  come  when  the  young 
lady  will  regard  it  as  great  an  honor  to  labor  in  the 
kitchen  as  it  is  to  labor  behind  the  counter;  when 
the  public  will  esteem  the  work  of  the  farmer  or 
bricklayer  as  possessing  as  much  dignity  as  the  work 
of  the  banker  or  merchant.  This  change  in  sentiment 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  schools  and  colleges.  I 
make  a  plea  for  intelligent  trained  labor  everywhere. 
Ignorant  labor  is  incompatible  vrith  democracy,  with 
the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

Inventions  are  the  result  of  intelligent  free  labor. 
Not  until  after  labor  and  intelligence  had  joined 
hands  were  the  forces  and  resources  of  nature  ex- 
tensively applied  to  enhance  the  comfort  of  man.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  free  intelligent  day  laborer  for 
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nearly  all  the  mechanical  discoveries  and  inventions. 
Henry  Corts,  who  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  by  his  improvements  in  iron,  was  a 
bricklayer;  James  Watts,  who  receives  the  credit  of 
making  the  steam  engine  a  practical  success,  was 
an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  owes  his  success  largely 
to  the  skill  he  acquired  in  his  childhood  in  handling 
tools.  George  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomo- 
tive steam  engine,  rose  from  the  coal  mine,  where 
he  was  receiving  a  shilling  a  day,  to  the  highest 
place  among  merchants  and  inventors.  Elias  Howe 
was  a  poor  mechanic  and  did  work  on  his  sewing  ma- 
chine at  night  after  he  had  done  his  day's  work. 

Another  need  of  the  boy  is  that  he  should  go  to 
church  wdth  his  father  and  mother  and  sit  in  the 
family  pew,  participating  in  the  devotional  and  song 
service  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school  and  the 
young  people's  meetings.  This  is  asking  a  great 
deal  of  the  boy  in  this  day  and  age,  but  it  is  asking 
more  of  the  parents,  for  the  fault  lies  in  the  home 
management.  The  boys  are  not  in  the  church  or 
Sunday  schools  as  they  should  be.  The  church  is  a 
part  of  the  great  educational  system  in  which  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  should  receive 
their  proper  attention;  hence  there  are  provided 
reading  rooms,  gymnasiums,  prayer  meetings,  song 
services,  Bible  classes  and  other  organizations  of  a 
social  and  spiritual  nature,  all  pointing  toward  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  boy.  No  one  of 
these  instrumentalities  alone  can  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  One  writer  has  said  that  a  boy  can 
pray  far  better  when  he  is  running  than  when  he  is 
on  his  knees. 

Luther  Burbank  says  that  it  is  immeasurably 
easier  to  produce  and  fix  any  desired  traits  in  the 
child  than  in  the  plant.     If  what  he  says  is  true,  it 
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should  be  a  great  encouragement  to  both  parents  and 
teachers.  A  very  serious  weakness  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  the  lack  of  persistency  in  establishing 
traits  of  character.  The  tendency  is  too  great  to  be- 
come discouraged  and  to  regard  too  many  boys  as 
hopeless  cases. 

The  period  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
family  may  be  compared  to  a  school  of  ten  grades 
with  ten  teachers  and  one  year's  work  in  each  grade. 
If  each  teacher  does  her  part  well,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  year  each  child  will  have  established  a  good, 
permanent,  educational  foundation.  Now  substitute 
for  each  year  of  the  school,  a  generation  of  the  hu- 
man family.  If  the  present  generation  begins  today 
its  own  education  along  the  wisest  and  most  effective 
lines  and  the  good  work  be  continued  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation,  according  to  Luther  Burbank,  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  human  family  would  be 
realized  in  from  six  to  ten  generations.  The  abnor- 
mal would  become  normal,  the  vicious  would  become 
virtuous,  the  weak  strong,  the  coarse  would  become 
refined. 
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THE  BOY'S  NORMAL  HOME  RELATIONSHIPS* 

G.  WALTER  FISKE 

Author  of  "Boy  Life  and  Self  Government" 
(Reprinted  from  "Boy  Training") 

HIS  question  touches  the  spot  of  the  greatest  relationships 
weakness  and  the  finest  possibilities  in  the  a^i  i^iportant 
whole  range  of  the  boy  problem:  the  home, 
the  social  group  where  the  boy's  character 
is  initially  made  or  ruined.  Other  things  are  im- 
portant; this  is  all  important.  Other  influences  are 
mighty,  but  the  strong,  splendid  home  is  normally 
invincible  in  the  making  of  a  character.  We  shall 
all  readily  agree  in  this;  and  the  longer  we  have 
worked  with  boys  the  more  heartily  we  shall  agree 
that  Professor  Peabody  is  right  in  his  assertion  that 
a  boys'  club  is  at  best  only  a  substitute  for  the  per- 
fect home,  and  that  practically  all  other  agencies  for 
boy  betterment  are  merely  supplementary  to  the 
home. 

Homeless  boys  and  boyless  homes  both  seem  to  be 
increasing.  But  whatever  the  home,  or  the  apology 
for  a  home,  back  to  that  home  w^e  must  go  to  learn 
the  boy.  There  we  may  find  the  straightest  clue  to 
the  perplexing  riddle  of  his  temperament  and  char- 
acter, the  mazy  puzzle  of  his  tastes,  talents,  feelings 
and  ambitions,  inherited  or  developed — or  the  lack 
of  these.  Our  social  and  religious  efforts  for  the  boy 
are  apt  to  be   quite   futile   unless  we  get  some  co- 
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operation  from  the  home.  And  conversely  the  home 
which  is  at  all  abnormal  needs  our  help.  The  topic 
suggests  the  need  of  such  co-operation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  failure  to  co- 
operate has  usually  been  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
parents.  In  the  wild  rush  of  modern  living,  parents 
have  abdicated  their  responsibility.  They  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  church,  the  school,  the  Sunday  school, 
the  Christian  Associations,  the  full  care  of  the  moral, 
religious,  intellectual  and  social  welfare  of  the 
boy.  And  these  institutions  are  staggering  along 
bravely,  but  not  with  complete  success,  under  the 
burden.  American  boys  are  suffering  from  over- 
much institutionalizing.  Just  as  they  are  now  bar- 
bered  and  tailored  and  shod  and  doctored  by  outside 
experts — whereas  in  the  homespun  days  all  these 
wants  were  attended  to  at  home — so  also  the  boys  are 
schooled  and  churched  and  exercised  and  danced,  and 
even  manually  trained,  by  outside  agencies,  to  the 
joy  and  relief  of  lazy  parents.  They  are  glad  to  avoid 
a  responsibility  which  they  feel  incapable  of  shar- 
ing; for  often  the  boy  knows  more  algebra  than  his 
mother  and  more  religion  than  his  father,  if  not  more 
worldly  wisdom  than  both  of  his  parents. 

Thousands  of  conscientious  fathers  and  mothers 
realize  the  seriousness  of  their  boy  problem  and  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  save  their  boys,  against  great 
odds.  We  shall  treat  our  topic  most  intelligently  if 
we  take  the  time  briefly  to  suggest  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  them,  as  they  face  this  greatest 
task,  their  duty  to  their  boys. 

The  simple  fact  that  they  are  of  an  older  genera- 
tion is  a  handicap.  The  difference  in  age  between 
father  and  son  naturally  widens  the  gap,  usually 
proportionately,  though  not  always.    Not  merely  the 
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age  but  what  it  connotes,  makes  tlie  difference;  the 
different  kind  of  bringing  up,  the  different  social 
environment,  the  different  world  generation  with  all 
its  altered  customs,  standards  and  ideals.  All  these 
things  widen  the  gulf  which  must  be  bridged  to  bring 
father  and  son  together  in  sympathy  and  viewpoint. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  father, 
in  growing  older,  has  lost  his  youth,  or  rather  his 
youthfulness.  He  has  forgotten  how  it  seemed  to 
be  a  boy.  The  interests  w^hich  absorbed  him  in  his 
boyhood  have  been  submerged  in  the  colder  tides  of 
later  life.  The  idealism,  maybe,  and  the  hero  wor- 
ship, and  the  noble  altruism  of  adolescent  days  have 
been  lost  in  the  glare  of  life's  realism.  Perhaps  the 
iconoclastic  days  have  come,  the  saddest  in  human 
life.  Imagination  is  dormant;  memory  is  ineffective, 
dim  and  fickle;  boyish  dreams  and  youthful  visions, 
forgotten.  And  the  feelings,  the  surest  criterion  of 
age,  are  greatly  changed.  The  finer  emotions  and 
the  naive  enthusiasm  the  man  has  lost  forever;  and, 
with  these,  his  youth. 

The  father  is  often  handicapped  by  his  failure 
to  understand  his  boy.  Were  his  memory  of  his  own 
boyhood  efficient,  he  could  interpret  the  boy  in  the 
light  of  his  own  boyhood  and  understand  his  strange- 
ness; but  often  the  mother's  intuition  leads  her  closer 
to  the  boy's  heart.  Sometimes  the  mysteries  of  the 
boy's  soul  are  too  subtle  for  either  of  them  and  they 
frankly  confess  they  cannot  understand  the  boy.  How 
often  we  have  heard  this  confession  of  parental  de- 
feat: ** Harry  is  such  a  peculiar  boy;  I  can't  under- 
stand him." 

Not  to  multiply  these  reasons  for  the  home  failure, 
I  will  mention  just  one  other,  a  type  of  a  number 
of  very  concrete  suggestions  which  might  be  given: 
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the  failure  of  the  parents  to  know  where  the  boy 
spends  his  time.  The  fonder  the  parent,  the  more 
superficially  precise  the  home  life,  the  more,  of 
course,  the  boy  reacts  against  propriety  and  seeks 
the  refreshing  gales  of  the  unconventional.  Particu- 
larly, if  the  domestic  discipline  is  of  the  feminine  or- 
der, the  young  chap,  fearing,  like  creeping  paralysis, 
his  own  ingrowing  effeminacy,  flees  to  the  alley  where 
he  can  shed  kid  gloves,  hide  his  white  necktie  in  his 
poeket,  and  assert  his  manhood.  He  comes  home 
finally — not  in  the  odor  of  sanctity — with  raiment 
sadly  mussed  and  with  clinched  fists ;  but  there  is  glee 
in  his  face  and  oxygen  in  his  lungs.  Mother  fumes 
and  fusses.  The  boy  naturally  lies — and  soon  lies  nat- 
urally. No  one  really  knows  where  he  has  spent  the 
day.    His  father  is  too  busy  to  go  and  see. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  vital  question  can 
only  be  discovered  as  we  analyze  and  define  the  terms 
"the  boy's  normal  home  relationships." 
Essentials  Without  question,  the  first  essential  is  recognized 

responsibility  parental  responsibility.  If  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold shirks,  the  boy  must  be  expected  to  do  so.  Our 
first  duty  then  is  to  reload  the  father  with  the  re- 
sponsibility he  has  been  shouldering  on  us  ever  since 
Sunday  schools  and  Christian  Associations  and  simi- 
lar institutions  were  first  invented.  Busy  men  must 
learn  that  they  cannot  hire  the  duties  of  fatherhood 
done  by  proxy.  If  a  man  has  brought  a  boy  into  this 
world,  he  must  stand  by  that  boy.  The  ''in  loco 
parentis"  theory  has  proved  a  pitiable  failure.  We 
can  do  some  things  the  father  cannot  do  for  the  boy ; 
but  he  only  can  do  for  that  boy  what  the  boy  most 
needs.  We  must  make  him  understand  it,  and  em- 
phasize it  until  his  business,  his  club,  his  lodge,  all 
will  seem  petty  to  him  compared  to  saving  his  boy. 
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A  primary  essential  in  normal  home  relationships 
is  the  mutual  reverence  for  personality.  There  is  a 
golden  mean,  doubtless,  between  the  suppression  of 
the  child  in  the  old  Puritan  home,  where  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  his  littleness,  and  the  op- 
posite fashion  of  today,  when  occasionally  the  lone 
child  is  made  an  insufferable  egotist  by  the  prom- 
inence given  him  on  all  occasions,  and  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  youngster  rules  the  household. 

The  normal  relation  makes  the  child  neither  the 
tyrant  nor  the  abject  slave,  but  a  person  with  both 
rights  and  duties,  and,  because  a  person,  therefore 
worthy  of  respect.  A  home  is  not  merely  a  barracks 
where  the  parent  commands  and  the  child  obeys. 
This  medieval  conception  must  yield  to  the  nobler 
ideal  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  home  is  the  shar- 
ing of  life.  Mutual  self-giving  for  mutual  good  is 
the  great  home  privilege.  As  the  wisest  interpreters 
of  this  mutual  welfare,  the  home  group,  the  parents 
deserve  obedience ;  but  only  as  they  respect  the  child 's 
personality  in  seeking  his  obedience.  For  among 
the  first  of  children's  rights  is  the  simple  human 
right  to  be  treated  as  a  person. 

Next  to  mutual  respect  comes  mutual  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  between  father  and  son.  This 
means  the  boy  and  his  father  must  get  acquainted, 
when  often  they  are  strangers. 

There's  a  hand^\Titing  on  the  wall  for  such  a 
father.  "Whatever  be  the  reason  for  his  unfatherly 
neglect,  if  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  his  boy,  he  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  some  day  that  that  boy  cares  little  for  him ;  that 
he  appreciates  him  merely  for  what  he  is  worth  to 
him  in  food  and  clothing.  The  home  is  for  the  shar- 
ing of  life ;  that  father  has  been  a  parental  bankrupt, 
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compromising  in  niggardly  fashion  merely  on  food 
and  raiment  and  a  place  for  shelter.  Professor  Coe 
says  very  truly,  ^'If  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
living  with  one's  children  and  any  competing  in- 
terest, whether  the  increase  of  wealth,  social  enjoy- 
ments, even  philanthropic  and  religious  activities, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  in  favor  of 
one's  owTi  children/' 
pSfchoiogy  of  Parenthood  is  a  profession;  perhaps  the  noblest 

fatherhood  profession.     It  is  a  life  calling.     It  is  a  fine  art;  and 

it  is  based  upon  a  genuine  science.  There  is  there- 
fore a  psychology  of  fatherhood,  and  the  rudiments 
of  it  every  boy's  father  should  know. 

Earnest  parents  of  reasonable  intelligence  can 
discover  when  the  boy  is  defective  in  his  observa- 
tion, his  imagination  or  his  memory,  and  how  to  treat 
such  defects.  They  can  learn  to  observe  how  his 
mind  works,  whether  he  is  a  visualizer,  or  an  audile, 
or  motor  minded,  etc.,  and  the  clue  will  help  them 
to  understand  him  and  how  to  help  him.  They  can 
develop  his  judgment  in  different  fields  to  make  him 
well  balanced,  and  to  help  him  to  think  for  him- 
self and  form  reasonable  conclusions.  If  the  boy 
is  an  emotional  fellow,  volatile,  unreliable,  or  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  anger,  then  the  father  should  be  taught 
how  to  overcome  these  tendencies.  Conversely,  if 
the  boy  is  phlegmatic  and  passive,  the  father  should 
learn  the  secret  of  arousing  his  enthusiasm  and  stir- 
ring his  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  sym- 
pathy. He  should  be  encouraged  to  lead  the  boy 
out  of  the  egoism  and  selfishness  inevitable  in  child- 
hood, into  the  normal  altruism  and  kindheartedness 
of  youth,  and  on  to  the  final  ideals  and  nobler  visions 
and  deeper  sympathies  of  later  adolescence.  If  the 
boy  is  too  matter  of  fact  and  commonplace,  and  his 
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sense  of  the  beautiful  deficient,  it  should  be  stimu- 
lated, to  enrich  his  own  soul  and  develop  his  future 
happiness.  Most  boys  will  find  their  way  to  this 
through  love  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  her 
beauties.  The  best  art  greatly  helps,  and  the  removal 
of  abominations  in  the  form  of  crude  pictures  in 
the  home  is  always  a  kindness  to  the  children. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  will  that  the  boy  needs  Th©  field  of 
most  attention.  The  enigma  of  misunderstood  boy- 
hood is  often  solved  by  careful  study  of  the  con- 
trasting types  of  children,  the  impulsive  child  with  a 
precipitate  will  and  the  backward  child  with  the  ob- 
structed will.  When  once  a  father  can  locate  his 
boy  under  one  or  the  other,  and  thoroughly  study 
the  type,  he  may  understand  why  the  boy  acts  so 
queerly,  and  discover  the  special  treatment  he  needs 
to  make  him  normal. 

The  father  needs  to  know  something  of  the  power 
of  suggestion;  though  if  he  is  shrewd  and  tactful 
he  has  intuitively  found  his  way  to  the  secret  of  this 
powerful  agency.  Certainly  he  must  know  the  awful 
and  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the  law  of  habit,  the 
most  important  of  moral  subjects.  The  father  should 
be  taught  the  different  kinds  of  habitual  decisions, 
to  discover  how  he  may  pigeon-hole  his  boy's  or- 
dinary choices  and  how  to  help  him  to  develop  that 
nobility  of  character  which  comes  in  its  fulness,  not 
from  emotion  or  impulse,  but  from  the  regal  function 
of  conscious  choice.  Is  the  boy's  will  naturally  rea- 
sonable, drifting,  reckless,  convertible  or  strenuous? 
The  wise  father  will  discover  and  profit  by  his  dis- 
covery in  the  guidance  and  particularly  the  religious 
training  of  his  boy. 

And  lastly,  the  father  should  be  encouraged  to     JJtlvi'^^''' 
discover  and   arouse  the  boy's  native   interests,   the     interests 
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secret  springs  of  his  enthusiasms  and  his  truest  ambi- 
tions. When  these  are  identified,  the  formula  is  dis- 
covered by  which  all  the  boy's  life  problems  can  be 
worked  out  with  ease  and  satisfaction ;  all  needless 
factors  eliminated,  the  surds  rationalized,  fractions 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator  and  the  unknown 
quantities  in  his  personal  equation  reduced  to  their 
life  values.  The  boy's  interests,  his  immediate  in- 
terests, and  his  ultimate,  profound  interests,  his  life 
standards  and  holiest  ambitions — by  all  means  let 
his  father  discover  these  and  help  his  boy  develop 
and  secure  them,  and  lead  him  to  consecrate  them  in 
the  true  chivalry  of  Christian  knighthood,  seeking 
life's  holy  quest  of  worthwhile  service  in  the  Christ's 
name. 

When  we  have  helped  the  father  to  understand 
the  boy,  and  particularly  the  boy's  life  interests,  the 
next  thing  is  to  keep  the  boy  busy.  A  large  element 
in  normal  home  relationships  is  mutual  helpfulness 
with  everybody  busy.  The  normal  home  is  a  char- 
acter garden — not  a  girl  factory,  nor  a  boy  foundry, 
but  a  garden  where  character  grows.  It  can  grow 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  happy  contentment.  The 
normal  home  is  a  place  where  the  boy  likes  to  be. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  made  attractive  and  reasonably 
boylike.     Here  again  countless  homes  fail. 

One  family,  not  wealthy  either,  fitted  up  a  gym- 
nasium in  the  attic  to  keep  the  boys  at  home — and 
went  without  parlor  furniture.  What  eminent  good 
sense !  Many  wise  parents  have  introduced  dark 
rooms  for  photography,  workrooms  for  carpentry,  bug 
rooms  for  natural  history,  even  mushroom  farms  in 
the  .cellar,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  fad  chapter, 
and  it  all  worked  splendidly.  The  boy  likes  his  home, 
stays  at  home,  and  brings  his  friends  home.     What 
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if  accidents  do  happen !  One  boy  of  my  acquaintance 
blew  out  the  kitchen  window  with  his  home-made 
gunpowder  and  located  a  new  sort  of  torpedo  on 
the  sore  spot  of  the  force  pump,  just  when  the  servant 
girl  was  ready  to  be  frightened  nearly  into  hysterics ; 
and  electrified  all  the  door  knobs  that  happened  to  be 
metal  and  shocked  his  father  into  mysterious  chuckles 
and  affectionate  near-profanity !  Never  mind.  No- 
body cared.  It  saved  the  boy.  Explosions  were  less 
harmful  than  drunks,  and  a  broken  window  was  more 
easily  mended  than  a  ruined  boy.  The  same  boy  soon 
made  his  own  telescope,  a  big  one,  too,  and  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  arrival  of  the  sun  spots  and  in- 
formed the  city  of  40,000  people  all  about  them  in 
an  original  article  in  the  local  paper.  Keep  your  eye 
on  boys  like  that,  by  and  by. 

Happy  the  home  that  can  discover  the  boy's  in- 
terests and  keep  him  busy  and  contented  at  home. 
Particularly  happy  the  home  where  the  boj's  can 
share  the  home  responsibilities  and  duties.  In  mod- 
ern flat  life,  of  course,  this  is  extremely  difficult  and 
much  is  lost  thereby.  Doing  things  together  in  the 
household,  with  mutual  concessions  and  burden  bear- 
ing, is  a  mighty  binder  together  of  hearts.  As  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck  says:  **It  is  the  rule,  not  only  out- 
side the  home  but  within  it,  that  the  strongest  attach- 
ments spring  up  and  happiness  abounds  when  people 
are  losing  themselves  in  a  common  task.  When  peo- 
ple have  honestly  worked  together  nothing  can  sep- 
arate them."  The  more  strongly  this  community  of 
interest  is  felt,  in  common  toil  or  even  hardship  and 
suffering,  the  stronger  the  home  ties.  Some  people 
suggest  a  common  purse  in  this  true  home  commune, 
with  a  ledger  account  with  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold ;  the  payment  of  the  children  for  special  services, 
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with  the  assignment  of  regular  tasks.  This  leads  up 
to  my  last  suggestion. 

The  normal  home  relationship  is  one  in  which  is 
clearly  made  the  beginning  of  social  adjustment, 
which  is  the  great  underlying  problem  of  all  our 
modern  life.  Charity  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
should  begin  at  home.  Everything  else  that  is  good 
should  begin  there  in  the  little  community  group 
which  is  the  microcosm  of  society  at  large.  Surely 
here  must  be  acquired  the  ''fine  art  of  getting  along 
with  people,"  and  this  social  adjustment  practice 
wdll,  of  course,  be  most  effective  and  thorough  in  a 
large  family  with  normal  relationships.  Herein  is 
the  special  advantage  of  such  a  home.  Psychologists 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  children  in  homes  where 
nature  gives  but  one  or  two,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  those  one  or  two.  Surely  to  learn  to  be  a  comrade, 
a  socius,  a  partner,  and  associate,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant lessons  which  the  boy  should  learn  in  the  nor- 
mal home,  that  he  may  early  plan  and  prepare  for 
a  useful  life.  This  doing  things  together  at  home 
is  fine  training  for  the  greater  team  work  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  special  religious  phase  of  this  question  is  yet 
to  be  developed,  and  my  paper  would  surely  be  in- 
complete without  it.  No  home  relationships  will  be 
felt  to  be  quite  normal  if  the  religious  life  is  given 
no  place  therein.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the  for- 
mal home  worship,  expressed  in  cant  phrases,  which 
perhaps  have  outlived  the  feelings  that  first  prompted 
them.  Not  this;  but  rather  let  us  cultivate  the  reli- 
gion which  is  not  a  separate  compartment  in  life,  but 
interfused  in  life,  a  holy  sentiment,  which  rises  to 
expression  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways; 
at  the  breakfast  table,  often  just  before  the  meal, 


profession 
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while  all  repeat  a  psalm  together,  or  a  few  words  from 
the  Great  Master;  at  other  times  after  the  more 
leisurely  evening  meal,  when  the  burden  of  the  day's 
work  is  laid  aside  and  we  gather  together  in  thank- 
fulness for  the  Father's  blessing.  Often  it  comes 
best  a  little  later,  when  the  children  are  about  to  go 
to  bed;  the  sacred  hour  in  so  many  homes,  when  all 
are  drawn  most  closely  to  each  other  after  the  frolic 
on  the  divan  or  the  eager  listening  in  the  big  arm 
chair  to  the  wonder  story  or  the  gospel  love  story. 
Naturally  and  simply  then  come  the  few  words  from 
the  father  priest  raised  in  gratitude  to  the  unseen 
member  of  the  home,  whose  Christ  love  must  never 
be  forgotten. 

Were  I  to  reiterate  any  single  point,  as  in  need  Parenthood  a 
of  special  emphasis,  it  would  be  the  treatment  of 
parenthood  as  a  profession,  requiring  skill  and  train- 
ing, to  which  the  new  psychology  has  a  large  contri- 
bution to  make,  and  in  which  the  trained  boy  worker 
may  be  of  profoundest  service,  and  through  which 
intelligent  co-operation  we  may  reasonably  expect 
large  results  in  years  to  come.  The  American  boy 
that  shall  be,  must  be,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  will 
be,  a  cleaner,  stronger,  happier  boy  and  a  more 
symmetrically  developed  man,  a  more  efficient  citizen, 
than  are  we,  the  generation  of  his  fathers. 

It  is  this  typical  American  boy  of  the  future,  yes, 
even  of  the  present,  in  many  a  home,  thank  God! 
of  whom  Edwin  Markham  sings,  and  to  whom  he  is 
appealing  in  his  stanza  "To  Young  America" : 

'^In  spite  of  the  stares  of  the  wise  and  the  world's  derision, 
Dare  travel  the  star  blazed  road,  dare  follow  the  Vision. 
It  breaks  as  a  hush  on  the  soul,  in  the  wonder  of  Youth, 
And  the  lyrical  dream  of  the  boy  is  the  kingly  Truth. 
The  world  is  a  vapor,  and  only  the  Vision  is  real; 
Yes,  nothing  can  hold  against  hell  but  the  winged  Ideal." 
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THE  BOY  AND  HIS  OPINIONS* 

CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK 

OW  shall  a  boy  be  taught  to  think  for  him- 
self? He  will  begin  doing  it  at  a  very  early 
age,  you  may  be  sure.  Even  while  you  fancy 
he  has  no  views  except  those  you  have  in- 
stilled, he  is  pondering  notions  of  his  own.  Your 
chief  aim,  then,  is  so  to  direct  his  mind  that  his 
childish  opinions  will  be  formed  as  you  think  best, 
both  for  his  present  and  his  future.  How  are  you 
to  do  it  ? 

I  have  met  theorists  who  hold  that  a  child  must 
be  permitted  to  develop  mentally,  untrammeled  by 
suggestions  on  the  part  of  his  elders.  Like  other 
idealists,  one  practical  aspect  of  the  case  escapes 
them — that  it  is  impossible  to  shelter  a  child  so  that 
his  mind  shall  remain  virgin  soil.  Wandering  seeds 
from  other  mental  gardens  are  sure  to  lodge  there, 
and  the  plants  which  will  spring  up  will  be  of  other 
sowing  than  your  own.  You  are  a  daring  guardian 
if  you  are  willing  to  take  the  risks. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  you,  his  mother,  would 
not  stand  where  you  now  do,  on  political,  religious, 
ethical  and  other  questions,  had  you  not  given  care- 
ful thought  to  your  present  attitude  and  to  the  ways 
which  brought  you  there.  If  you  are  conscientious  in 
your  creeds,  you  are  doing  your  best  for  your  child 
if,  while  he  is  a  child  and  his  mind  in  the  formative 

♦From     "My  Boy"  and  I,   by  His  Mother,"   by  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.  Dana  Estes  and  Co.,    Boston. 
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stage,  you  are  teaching  him  what  you  yourself  be- 
lieve. You  will  transmit  to  him  your  church  and 
your  political  affiliations  along  with  your  social  stand- 
ing, and  he  will  accept  them  and  your  code  of  man- 
ners or  your  fashion  of  speech  as  he  does  the  dietary 
and  dress  to  which  you  have  accustomed  him. 

This  sort  of  procedure  answers  very  w^ell  during 
the  early  years  of  the  child's  life,  but  if  you  hold 
the  right  views  on  his  individual  responsibility,  you 
do  not  wish  to  keep  him  too  long  in  a  state  of  tute- 
lage. He  must  gain  the  habit  of  self-reliant  judg- 
ment, learn  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  the  ex- 
pedient from  the  undesirable  on  other  grounds  than 
the  obiter  dicta  of  anyone  in  authority,  no  matter 
how  worthy  that  one  may  be.  The  opinion  which 
is  not  the  result  of  free  decision  is  of  little  value. 
When  your  child  reaches  the  point  where  his  own 
judgment  confirms  the  wisdom  of  your  views,  his 
counsel  is  worth  something  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others.    He  has  learned  to  think  for  himself. 

But  how  is  he  to  arrive  at  this  point? 

Well,  there  is  indubitable  value  in  table  talk  and 
in  family  converse  for  enabling  a  boy  to  accept  or  re- 
ject opinions  and  in  thus  assisting  him  to  think  for 
himself;  that  is,  when  the  family  is  in  what  might 
be  called  close  session.  The  chat  between  parents 
and  children  which  may  properly  be  carried  on  with 
freedom  in  the  absence  of  guests  may  well  be  in- 
termitted when  there  are  outsiders  present.  They  can- 
not hold  the  same  interest  in  the  crude  views  of  the 
younglings  of  the  household  which  would  be  cherished 
by  the  interested  parents  who  regard  the  interchange 
of  opinion  as  educational. 

Personally,  I  cling  pretty  firmly  to  the  old  rule 
that  at  table  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 
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Too  often  has  my  enjoyment  of  meals  been  impaired 
by  the  pert  or  foolish  chatter  of  small  boys  and  girls 
for  me  to  favor  unreservedly  their  free  conversation 
at  family  mealtimes.  When  the  elders  come  to  the 
table  tired  and  taxed  after  strenuous  work,  it  seems 
little  enough  to  ask  that  the  juveniles'  talk  should 
not  be  too  much  in  evidence,  and  that  some  other 
period  should  be  chosen  for  forming  the  youngster's 
opinions  by  discussion, 
housl^or^  On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain  that,  when  the  chil- 

questions  dren  are  expected  to  keep  quiet  and  take  only  a 
passive  part  in  the  general  conversation  at  the  table, 
other  opportunities  should  be  supplied  for  them  to 
ask  questions  and  receive  answers  on  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Well  do  I  recollect  in  my  own 
childhood  the  store  of  queries  I  accumulated  at  the 
meals  when  guests  and  the  older  members  of  the 
household  had  been  engaged  in  dissertations  on  topics 
which  I  could  only  partially  understand.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  questions  was 
met  by  my  father  and  mother,  who  were  always  ready 
to  listen  to  our  inquiries  at  a  suitable  time  and  to 
provide  the  desired  information. 

To  such  queries  as  the  child  brings  forth  in  the 
process  of  learning  to  think  for  himself,  a  certain 
measure  of  outward  respect  should  be  accorded.  Listen 
to  him  with  attention,  and  answer  him  seriously. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  don 't  laugh  at  him !  Often  the 
child  has  to  break  down  a  barrier  of  reticence  which 
no  grown  person  could  understand  before  he  puts  into 
words  the  thoughts  which  have  been  struggling  in  his 
mind.  If  these  are  sometimes  grotesque,  when  first 
brought  to  the  light,  conceal  the  fact  from  the  boy. 
One  day  he  will  himself  laugh  at  his  odd  conceits, 
but  he  will  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  you  if  you 
did  not  make  fun  of  them  first. 
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The  theory  held  by  some  educators,  and  by  a  JafMuiness^ 
number  of  persons  who  have  made  no  study  of  boys, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  is  good  for  a  boy 
may  be  true,  within  limitations ;  but  these  limitations 
should  be  carefully  studied.  The  conceited  lad  who 
is  always  ready  with  a  cock-sure  theory,  and  who 
has  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  wisdom  that  he 
scorns  the  judgment  of  those  older  and  wiser  than 
himself,  may,  perhaps,  be  benefited  by  having  the 
bubble  of  his  self-esteem  punctured;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  probably  the  exception,  and  nothing  is  so  cruel 
as  to  receive  with  laughter  a  timidly  promulgated 
idea  or  a  modestly  put  inquiry.  Have  you  never  seen 
a  child  flush  scarlet  and  subside  Tvdth  a  broken  ex- 
planation after  some  plea  for  information  or  elucida- 
tion had  been  met  with  a  laugh  or  a  jest?  Such 
an  experience  drives  a  boy  back  into  himself,  and  he 
will  reflect  a  good  many  times  before  he  comes  to  you 
again  for  aid  in  the  effort  to  form  his  views. 

And  here  is  another  ^^ don't"  to  practice  in  train- 
ing your  boy  to  think  for  himself:  don't  snub  him — 
at  least,  not  in  public.  Even  when  he  goes  to  school 
and  comes  home  swelling  with  the  raw  ideas  acquired 
from  his  fellow  pupils,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  re- 
frain from  '^making  game"  of  him  or  his  compan- 
ions. You  will  doubtless  have  to  correct  his  mistaken 
views  many  times,  but  try  to  do  it  gently  and  always 
in  a  kindly  way. 

As  a  lad  grows  older,  there  is  great  saving  grace 
in  a  frank  snub,  provided  it  is  administered  in  the 
proper  fashion. 

''My  son,"  a  mother  said,  with,  perhaps,  a  note 
of  amused  irritation  in  her  voice,  to  the  spruce  col- 
lege boy  who  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  one  of 
her  actions,  ''you  must  understand  once  and  for  all 
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that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  you  criticise  me  on  any- 
subject  whatsoever." 

The  lad  opened  wide  eyes. 

*'Do  you  mean  I  am  never  to  tell  you  when  you 
do  a  thing  I  think  isn't  right?"  he  asked. 

''I  mean  just  that.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  conducted  my  affairs  with  tolerable  success 
without  the  benefit  of  your  criticism,  and  I  have  faith 
to  believe  I  can  keep  on  doing  it.  Of  course,  you  will 
criticise  me  in  your  own  mind ;  that  is  quite  natural, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted;  but  I  don't  wish  to  hear 
your  criticism  unless  I  ask  for  it." 
Faultfinding  Of  course,  the  boy  didn't  like  it;  but  he  knew  bet- 

S6]rV6S    Ho  /  ♦' 

purpose  ter  than  to  disobey  the  command,  and  I  confess  to 

admiring  the  mother  for  having  given  it.  No  essen- 
tial part  of  teaching  a  boy  to  think  for  himself  is 
served  by  permitting  him  to  find  fault  with  his 
parents.  As  my  friend  said,  he  is  likely  to  criticise 
mentally  their  conduct  and  demeanor,  to  look  down 
upon  their  beliefs  and  theories  and  flatter  himself 
he  could  manage  most  of  their  affairs  far  better  than 
they  themselves  do.  All  this  is  in  a  way  a  part  of 
his  training  in  learning  to  think,  and  the  fact  that 
he  will  probably  discard  all  his  experimental  theories 
and  come  around  eventually  to  the  codes  of  his  father 
and  mother  does  not  make  the  educational  value  of 
the  earlier  process  any  less.  But  there  is  no  gain  for 
him  in  the  public  expression  of  his  adverse  opinions, 
and  the  self-control  involved  in  their  repression  is 
good  for  his  soul! 

In  all  other  lines,  however,  encourage  your  son 
to  air  his  views.  Perhaps  this  might  not  be  so  de- 
sirable if  they  were  likely  to  be  your  views  as  well 
as  his.  But  the  wandering  seeds  of  opinion  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  will  grow  in  the  soil  you 
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have  cultivated,  and  you  will  be  able  to  advise  him 
which  are  weeds  to  be  rooted  out  and  which  are  use- 
ful growths  to  be  tended  and  fostered.  You  may  be- 
gin such  discussion  of  new  views  as  a  duty,  but  you 
will  find  it  soon  becomes  a  pleasure.  All  the  subjects 
in  the  world  may  be  old  and  stale,  but  they  appear  to 
you  with  a  dew  of  freshness  upon  them  when  you 
look  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  a  child.  To  him 
the  world  is  unspeakably  new,  and  he  talks  of  it  as 
he  sees  it. 

All  this  converse  encourages  a  free  and  close  as- 
sociation between  the  parent  and  the  child.  If  you 
are  to  teach  him  how  to  think,  you  must  keep  in 
touch  with  him  and  learn  through  him  how  his  play- 
mates and  friends  think.  This  does  not  intimate  any 
betrayal  of  confidences;  but  only  an  unconscious  re- 
vealing of  the  influences  that  are  coming  into  his  life, 
and  what  they  mean  to  him.  The  finest  lessons  he 
will  ever  learn  from  you  will  not  be  those  you  lay 
down  to  him  by  rule  and  precept,  but  those  which 
he  acquires,  almost  by  absorption,  in  the  course  of 
your  mutual  intimacy. 

You  cannot  teach  the  boy  to  think  for  himself      The  p^w^* 

iGRrns    Tin t'ttx 

with  any  hope  of  training  his  thoughts  in  the  ways  of  the  so^i 
honesty  and  uprightness  and  purity  and  nobility 
without  making  a  good  many  sacrifices  of  your  own 
will  and  pleasure.  Anything  in  the  world  worth  hav- 
ing is  hard  to  get,  and  right  thinking  for  your  boy 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  You  must  train  yourself 
in  broad-mindedness  and  toleration.  You  must  hold 
a  high  standard  and  yet  possess  an  abundant  charity 
which  will  forbid  you  to  meet  with  scorn  and  harsh- 
ness any  mistaken  views  the  boy  may  hold,  any 
digressions  he  may  be  led  to  make.  Patience,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  you  must  hold  fast;  and  you 
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must  sometimes  be  willing  to  let  your  boy  believe  you 
guilty  of  errors  of  judgment,  and  trust  that  some  day 
increasing  experience  may  justify  you  in  his  eyes. 

Your  son  will  almost  always  be  convinced — as 
your  daughter  will  also  be,  if  you  have  one — that 
your  training  of  the  younger  children  is  in  some 
points  at  fault,  although  they  do  not  doubt  you  mean 
well!  Cultivate  the  ability  to  smile  inwardly  at  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  your  elder  offspring.  Your 
rehabilitation  will  come  when  they  have  children  of 
their  own  and  know  for  themselves  the  difficulty  of 
the  problems  they  now  solve  for  you  so  easily. 
In  family  One  point  I  have  not  yet  touched :  how  far  shall 

the  boy  be  taken  into  his  senior's  confidence  in  their 
social  and  business  problems? 

A  great  many  years  ago  I  read  a  book  of  the 
goody-goody  variety,  in  which  there  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  certain  tiresomely  virtuous  family.  One 
phrase  remains:  '*In  this  household  there  were  no 
secrets.  Every  new  project  was  discussed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  children,  and  even  the  youngest  was 
encouraged  to  say  his  word  on  the  questions  which 
affected  the  welfare  of  all." 

I  refrain  from  comment  on  the  value  of  the  coun- 
sel of  infants  on  questions  of  financial  or  economic 
importance.  But  on  the  kindness  of  such  a  course 
there  can  be  but  one  sentiment:  to  force  upon  chil- 
dren, in  the  only  care-free  period  of  their  lives,  the 
cares  and  decisions  that  should  be  borne  on  maturer 
shoulders  is  an  imposition  not  far  short  of  absolute 
cruelty.  I  would  have  doubts  not  only  of  the  heads 
but  of  the  hearts  of  parents  who  would  make  a  prac- 
tice of  admitting  small  children  to  discussions  of 
ways  and  means. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  leave  the  child  I 
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was  trying  to  train  to  think  for  himself  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  his  parents'  resources  and  obligations. 
Teach  your  boy  prudence  in  money  matters,  by  giving 
him,  as  he  grows  old  enough  to  comprehend  your 
statements,  an  idea  of  the  expense  involved  in  house- 
keeping, in  education,  in  clothing.  Instruct  him  in 
the  care  of  his  belongings,  by  supplying  him  with 
ideas  of  the  value  and  use  of  money. 

As  your  boy  grows  older,  he  has  a  right  to  know 
something  of  the  amount  at  command  for  his  educa- 
tion and  of  the  proportion  to  be  expended  upon  other 
demands  of  the  household;  but  impart  such  informa- 
tion as  a  feature  of  the  confidential  relation  existing 
between  parent  and  child,  not  as  a  terrible  warning 
of  the  results  which  would  come  from  his  extrava- 
gance. "When,  by  the  closeness  of  your  friendship 
with  him,  you  have  taught  your  boy  to  think,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  outweighing  anything  which 
could  be  accomplished  for  him. 


Vc- 
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WHY  BOYS  GO  ASTRAY* 

E.  B.  LOWRY,  M.  D. 
Author  of  "Confidences" 

\od^or*th»       "What  can  a  boy  do,  and  where  can  a  boy  stay, 
boy  If  he  is  always  told  to  get  out  of  the  way? 

He  cannot  sit  here,  and  he  must  not  stand  there, 
The  cushions  that  cover  that  fine  rocking  chair 
Were  put  there,  of  course,  to  be  seen  and  admired; 
A  boy  has  no  business  to  ever  be  tired. 
The  beautiful  roses  and  flowers  that  bloom 
On  the  floor  of  the  darkened  and  delicate  room 
Are  made  not  to  walk  on— at  least,  not  by  boys; 
The  house  is  no  place,  anyway,  for  their  noise; 
Yet  boys  must  walk  somewhere,  and  what  if  their  feet, 
Sent  out  of  their  houses,  sent  into  the  street, 
Should  step  round  the  corner  and  pause  at  the  door 
Where  other  boys*  feet  have  passed  often  before; 
Should  pass  through  the  gateway  of  glittering  light. 
Where  jokes  that  are  merry  and  songs  that  are  bright 
Ring  out  a  warm  welcome  with  flattering  voice. 
And  temptingly  say,  'Here's  a  place  for  the  boys.' 

"Ah,  what  if  they  should  ?    What  if  your  boy  or  mine 
Should  cross  o'er  the  threshold  which  marks  out  the  line 
'Twixt  virtue  and  vice,  'twixt  pureness  and  sin. 
And  leave  all  his  innocent  boyhood  within*? 
Oh,  what  if  they  should,  because  you  and  I 
While  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years  hurry  by, 
Are  too  busy  with  cares  and  with  life's  fleeting  joys 
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To  make  round  our  hearthstone  a  place  for  the  boys? 

There's  a  place  for  the  boys.      They'll  find  it  somewhere  j 

And  if  our  own  homes  are  too  daintily  fair 

For  the  touch  of  their  fingers,  the  tread  of  their  feet, 

They'll  find  it,  and  find  it,  alas,  in  the  street, 

'Mid  the  gilding  of  sin  and  the  glitter  of  vice ; 

And  with  heartaches  and  longings  we  pay  a  dear  price 

For  the  getting  of  gain  that  our  lifetime  employs. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  a  good  place  for  the  boys." 

This  little  poem,  published  anonymously  in  a 
country  newspaper,  seems  to  me  to  tell  the  story  of 
why  boys  go  astray.  They  are  not  understood  at 
home  and  so  naturally  go  where  some  one  seems  to 
understand  and  want  them. 

In  a  great  many  homes  the  boy's  room  is  a  very 
unattractive  place,  merely  a  place  in  which  to  sleep. 
He  is  not  allowed  in  the  ' '  parlor. ' '  He  always  seems 
to  be  in  the  way.  No  one  seems  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  things  that  are  closest  to  his  heart.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  gradually  drift  to  the  saloon, 
the  billiard  room,  the  questionable  houses,  because  he 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  welcome  there.  Indeed,  his 
tastes  and  desires  are  consulted  there. 

A  boy  always  is  interested  in  sex  problems.  The 
vulgar  delight  in  feeding  his  fancy,  in  giving  him  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  these  much  abused  subjects.  He 
is  led  on  from  one  step  to  another.  Often  many  of 
the  things  he  does  are  performed  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  simply  because  he  does  not  wish  to  appear 
'^  green." 

From  one  of  the  reliable  magazines  comes  this 
information:  ''Forty-one  families — 'nice  families,' 
as  we  call  them — were  last  May  thrown  into  con- 
sternation and  humiliation  by  being  privately  notified 
by  the  head  master  of  a  boys'  school  that  their  boys 
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would  not  be  re-entered  for  another  term  at  his 
school.  'A  fearful  condition  of  immorality,'  wrote 
the  head  master,  'has  been  unearthed  at  the  school, 
and  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
every  boy  concerned  will  be  denied  re-entrance  to  this 
school. ' 

"The  'fearful  condition  of  immorality'  discovered 
in  the  school  was,  as  the  head  master  privately  ex- 
plained, traceable,  as  it  generally  is,  'to  one  boy,  the 
son  of  a  family  of  unquestioned  standing  in  its  com- 
munity,' and  he  has  involved  the  other  boys. 

"The  boy  in  question  was  not  a  vicious  lad:  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  boy  possessed  of  more  than 
ordinary  good  characteristics.  When  he  was  brought 
up  before  the  head  master  and  the  full  result  of  his 
baneful  influence  was  explained  to  him  the  boy  was 
panic  stricken. 

"  'Didn't  you  realize  what  you  were  doing?" 
asked  the  head  master. 

*'  'No,'  replied  the  boy,  who  was  nineteen  and 
really  a  young  man :  '  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  yes,  but 
I  didn't  realize  how  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,' 
said  the  boy,  'I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,  and 
how  I  was  getting  the  boys  into  a  thing  that  I  now 
see  is  more  serious  than  I  had  any  idea  of.' 

"  'Didn't  your  father  and  mother  ever  explain 
these  things  to  you?'  asked  the  head  master. 

"  'Not  a  word,'  answered  the  boy,  and  then  as  a 
grim  look  came  on  his  face  he  said:  'God!  I  wish 
they  had!' 

"A  pleasant  realization  must  it  be  to  the  parents 
of  this  boy  as  they  read  this  sentence  in  the  head 
master's  letter  to  the  father  of  this  boy. 

"  '  I  cannot  but  feel  that  your  criminal  negligence 
in  the  most  vital  duty  that  can  come  to  a  parent  is 
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the  direct  cause  in  this  two-fold  calamity :  first,  of  the 
downfalj  of  your  own  son;  and  second,  of  the  down- 
fall of  each  of  the  other  forty  boys,  and  of  the  humili- 
ation in  which  they  and  their  parents  find  themselves. 
These  are  hard  words  to  say  to  you,  but  they  are 
true,  and  I  say  them  not  alone  as  the  head  master  of 
this  school,  but  also  as  one  father  to  another,  and  as 
one  man  to  another.'  " 

In  the  growing  youth's  mind  there  arise  many  Father's 
questions  that  he  would  like  to  talk  over  with  his  plain  duty 
father,  but  he  feels  diffident  about  asking  him.  Too 
often  the  boy  grows  up  and  goes  away  to  college  with- 
out ever  talking  with  his  father  about  manhood.  In 
all  matters  concerning  his  business  relations  and  suc- 
cess, the  boy  has  received  careful  instruction.  He 
has  not  been  left  to  work  out  those  problems  by  him- 
self, but  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  trodden  the  road  before.  But  in  this 
matter,  so  vital  to  his  whole  life,  he  has  been  left  to 
clear  his  own  path  through  the  woods.  With  no 
guide  and  bewildered  with  the  new  ideas  and  expe- 
riences that  crowd  upon  him,  is  it  any  wonder  he 
loses  his  way,  wanders  off  the  straight  path,  falls  oft- 
times  into  some  bog  that  perhaps  was  hidden  from  his 
sight  by  surrounding  flowers  and  to  which  he  has 
been  lured  by  siren  music? 

The  father's  duty  to  his  son  is  plain — and  must 
not  be  neglected.  In  some  cases  the  mother  must  at- 
tend to  this  duty  and  for  the  future  welfare  of  her 
son  she  must  see  that  he  receives  adequate  instruction. 
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RECIPES  FOR  KEEPING  A  BOY  OFF  THE 

STREET 

Sir  reauisites     j^;^^'|N  attractive  room. 

A  welcome  for  his  friends. 
A  seat  at  table  for  a  playmate. 
A  moderate  indulgence  in  noise  and  play. 
Patience  and  patience  and    yet    again    patience 
added  to  watchfulness. 

Not  too  keen  an  eye  for  defects,  and  sympathy,  not 
ridicule,  for  his  foolish  early  puppy  love. —  [Colorado 
Congress  of  Mothers.] 
On  nagging  My  son  taught  me   a  lesson   on   the   subject   of 

''nagging"  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  and 
one  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  a  small  misdemeanor  and  had  tried  to  wriggle  out 
of  it  by  not  telling  the  exact  truth.  I  gave  him  a 
mild  spanking;  and,  as  has  always  been  my  custom, 
talked  the  matter  over  afterwards.  I  began  by  say- 
ing, ''Now,  Robert,  if  you  had  told  me  the  truth,  I 
should  not  have  punished  you." 

He  stood  before  me  scraping  one  foot  along  the 
carpet,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "What 
would  you  have  done?"  and  I  answered,  "I  should 
have  only  talked  to  you. "  "  Well, ' '  he  drawled,  ' '  how 
long  would  you  have  talked?" 

He  is  a  big  boy  in  high  school  now,  but  when  times 
arise  requiring  a  reprimand,  and  I  get  started,  I 
still  hear  that  little  voice,  ' '  How  long  would  you  have 
talked?"  and  I  go  right  to  the  point  and  say  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.     But,  in  the  boy's  own 
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language,  I  ''cut  it  short,"  and  never  refer  to  it 
again  unless  it  is  absolutely  neGessa.Yy.—[^' Harper's 
Bazar.''] 

When  my  little  boy  was  eight  years  of  age  he  The  hour 
couldn't  be  happy  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  without 
companionship.  I  realized  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  ''the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  and  I  also  real- 
ized what  sort  of  men  might  be  expected  from  boys 
who  must  be  constantly  amused.  I  became  really 
alarmed  for  my  boy's  future,  and  at  once  instituted 
in  his  life  what  I  have  since  called  to  myself  "The 
hour  off  with  self."  At  first  I  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition, for  my  little  son  always  wanted  me  to  take 
the  center  of  the  stage  while  he  enjoyed  himself  as 
audience. 

My  boy  is  now  twelve  years  of  age  and  is  quite 
able  to  entertain  himself  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time.  If  he  had  learned  nothing  else,  "The  hour  off 
with  self"  would  still  have  been  worth  while,  but  in 
addition  to  this  he  has  formed  a  taste  for  reading,  has 
learned  to  handle  carpenters'  tools  quite  skillfully, 
and  can  play  the  piano  fairly  well.  He  plays  by 
note,  and  has  "dug"  it  out  by  himself.  I  have 
allowed  him  to  decide  for  himself  how  the  hour  each 
day  should  be  used,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
it  be  spent  alone  in  a  sane  fashion,  doing  something 
that  he  really  enjoyed. —  [Mrs.  Sihyl  H.,  in  ^'Harper's 
Bazar."] 
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America 
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organizations 


LINES    OF   PROGRESS    IN    CHILD   NURTURE 
AND  CHILD  STUDY 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 

President  Clark  University,  "Worcester,  Mass. 

ECENT  Progress  in  Child  Study,"  is  too 
large  a  theme  for  more  than  brief  glances  along 
a  few  lines.  Whereas  scientific  child  study  al- 
most began  in  this  country  and  was  at  first 
looked  upon  a  little  askance  in  other  lands,  they  have 
taken  it  up  so  vigorously  that  leadership,  as  repre- 
sented by  new  lines  of  investigation,  has,  alas !  passed 
from  this  country  to  continental  Europe  and  the  best 
child  study  is  now  ''made  in  Germany,"  which  in 
recent  years  has  turned  out  most  that  is  new  and 
good,  although  we  meanwhile  have  been  steadily  do« 
ing  more  and  more  each  year.  Although  the  atten- 
tion the  child  receives  in  the  family  in  this  country 
is  probably  less  than  in  any  other  civilized  land,  the 
condition  here  is  on  the  whole  improving,  and  we  can 
at  least  say  that  in  the  number  of  resources  and 
activity  of  public  welfare  societies  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  childhood's  estate,  we  do  now,  without 
question,  lead  the  world.  As  we  classify  and  keep 
tab  on  these  societies  at  the  Children's  Institute  at 
Clark  University,  we  make  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  different  types  of  organizations  devoted  to  as 
many  different  needs  of  childhood,  normal  and  ab- 
normal, and  more  than  half  of  them  of  recent  origin. 
They  concern  themselves  with  the  child  at  work  and 
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at  play  and  after  school;  some  work  for  the  tempted 
boy  and  girl,  others  study  and  direct  social  organiza- 
tions of  childhood  and  youth.  Others  study  defect- 
ives, delinquents,  dependents,  and  the  subnormal 
child,  and  hygiene  in  its  many  aspects  in  the  school 
and  home.  One  protects  the  child  from  cruelty; 
another  prevents  it  from  being  cruel  to  animals.  One 
provides  homes  for  a  million  orphans  and  strives  to 
prevent  their  exploitation.  Several  states  have 
adopted  legal  measures  to  prevent  propagation  of  the 
unfit,  and  several  more  have  annual  baby  shows 
along  with  the  cattle  shows,  with  elaborate  score- 
cards  and  prizes,  to  refute  the  charge  that  we  can 
breed  cattle  but  not  men.  Some  would  reform  legis- 
lation in  many  points  where  it  is  so  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  children.  Some  are  developing  new 
methods  and  ideals  for  the  treatment  of  the  unwed 
mothers.  Others  occupy  themselves  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  children  have  good  stories 
told  them,  while  others  provide  reading  or  censor 
moving  pictures  and  even  theatres.  Others  study 
and  try  to  control  the  scores  of  gangs  in  all  our  large 
cities,  which  represent  reversion  to  the  savage  tribe, 
seeking  opportunities  to  inspire  them  and  other  child 
organizations  with  industrial,  social  or  moral  ends, 
while  others  are  giving  us  new  ideals  and  methods  of 
how  to  understand  and  treat  the  juvenile  criminal. 
There  are  now  many  agencies  for  caring  for  crip- 
ples, for  tuberculous  children,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  these 
lines  of  work  on  the  whole  we  are  learning,  and  in  some 
ways  it  is  more  attractive  to  work  for  abnormal  than 
for  normal  children,  and  today  more  ingenuity  and 
originality  are  given  to  the  exceptional  child  than  to 
the  average  child.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  find,  in 
looking  over  these  organizations,  that  we  are  slowly 
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Work   for   the 
normal    child 


Scientific 
knowledge 
and    practical 
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children 


The    first 
three  years 


solving  more  and  more  the  difficult  problem  of  treating 
by  far  the  largest  group  of  children,  on  whom  the 
success  of  the  future  depends,  that  is,  the  normal  and 
average  child,  and  indeed  we  are  even  making  some 
progress  in  understanding  and  training  and  opening 
up  special  rights  of  way  to  children  of  superior  gifts. 
There  is  still,  however,  too  great  a  chasm  between 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  child  and  the  practical 
surveys  of  children  in  the  above  philanthropic  fields, 
so  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  a  na- 
tional organization  where  those  engaged  in  the  ac- 
curate study  of  child  nature  can  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  and  both  teach  and  learn  from  those  in 
the  field  and  seeking  to  mitigate  special  evils  to  which 
children  are  exposed  and  to  help  them  in  their  devel- 
opment. Now  the  general  trend  of  recent  paidology 
(the  ology  that  deals  with  the  child)  is  to  lay  more 
and  more  stress  upon  the  first  three  years  of  life  as 
basal  for  health,  morals,  and  future  efficiency.  We 
are  all  children  of  our  infancy.  More  specifically, 
about  every  disease  or  even  slight  abnormality  with 
any  nervous  or  mental  feature  to  it  almost  always 
springs  directly  from  something  amiss  in  the  first 
three  years  of  life, — years  of  which  the  adult  retains 
almost  no,  or  the  very  scantiest,  memories.  This  is 
the  day  in  which  the  feelings,  instincts,  impulses,  dis- 
position, diathesis,  character,  temperament,  words  the 
meaning  of  which  cannot  be  very  well  distinguished, 
but  all  of  which  point  to  the  same  central  thing  which 
is  fundamental  for  everything  else,  are  being  shaped. 
Not  only  is  the  emotional  life  pretty  well  pre-formed 
forever  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  but  the  basal 
traits  of  our  nature  have  hardened  almost  into  fate. 
So,  too,  is  the  way  and  desrree  in  which  the  future 
adult  vnll  love  and  hate,  be  leader  or  follower,  be 
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sexually  precocious  or  retarded.  In  no  other  three 
years  will  the  child's  soul  and  body  grow  so  fast  and 
at  no  period  are  both  so  vulnerable.  These  new  in- 
sights about  this  period  are  coming  to  make  the  nur- 
sery more  important  than  the  kindergarten  or  even 
the  school.  One  recent  authority  states  it  strongly 
by  saying  that  after  the  age  of  three,  little  can  be 
done  to  change  the  character  of  the  individual,  for 
the  rest  of  life  is  nothing  but  the  copying  in  larger 
and  larger  type  what  is  written  there.  These  for- 
gotten years  of  infancy  which  mould  disposition  have 
vastly  more  to  do  than  has  been  dreamed  of  before  in 
predisposing  to  health  or  invalidism  in  later  life,  for 
making  success  or  failure  in  family  or  business,  in 
pre-determining  good  or  bad  temper,  courage  or 
timidity,  vigor  or  weakness  of  will,  sympathy  or  cal- 
lousness, docility  or  obtuseness,  in  making  us  poised 
or  flighty ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the 
first  three  years  really  shape  the  material  of  even  our 
later  reveries  and  dreams. 

Now  the  shaping  of  this  plastic  core  of  human 
nature  is  entrusted  to  mothers,  for  fathers  can  do 
little  with  it  save  indirectly  by  keeping  the  mother 
well,  free  and  happy.  The  father  has  grave  responsi- 
bilities at  this  period  to  his  child,  for  that  husband 
does  most  for  his  child  who  does  most  for  its  mother. 
Let  me  try  to  put  in  plain  language  a  few  of  the 
practical  results  of  the  recent  rather  technical  analyses 
that  have  led  to  these  new  insights  concerning  the  first 
three  years  of  life. 

1.     For  the  suckling,  the  mother  is  in  the  place  of     Tte  °;^J«^j*» 
God,  for  it  feels  toward  her  the  same  sentiments  of      ckTd^ 
absolute  dependence  which  later  turned  toward  the 
divine  make  religion,  or  turned  toward  nature  make 
reverence   for  the  nature-lover  or  scientist,   toward 
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The  pacifier 


Tlie   allmen- 
taxy   tract 


the  moral  law  within,  the  philosopher,  etc.  In  other 
plain  words,  it  shows  that  those  who  love  good 
mothers  best  are  most  likely  to  love  later  the  great 
all-mother.  Nature,  and  life.  If  the  mother  nurses 
her  child,  it  is  just  about  four  times  as  likely  to  live 
through  the  first  year,  and  if  she  cares  for  and 
handles  its  body  herself,  it  is  later  more  docile  and 
tractable.  It  remains  almost  as  before  birth,  consub- 
stantial  with  her  body  and  soul,  and  it  grows  nat- 
urally because  all  ailments  are  chiefly  arrested  that 
check  the  developmental  impulse,  although  it  may  be 
in  a  very  real,  or  be  it  a  subtle  and  imperceptible 
way  and  degree,  but  all  such  checks  are  permanent 
and  never  overcome.  The  rubber  nipple  especially 
as  a  placebo  has  sprung  into  sudden  and  almost 
amazing  prominence  as  a  source  of  a  very  specific 
danger.  The  child  too  accustomed  to  this  tends  to 
develop  more  or  less  persistent  and  excited  sucking, 
all  the  more  so  if  it  does  not  bring  food,  and  this  may 
cause  flushing  and  a  kind  of  second  breath  which 
makes  for  an  erectile  habit  of  body  and  creates  an 
unstable  erethic  disposition  which  may  lie  dormant 
for  years  and  to  which  later  adolescent  impairments 
of  health  strike  back  their  roots  and  find  strong  re- 
enforcement.  Thus  ^'Lutscher ' '  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  passionate  hysterical  impulsions  which  may 
later  defy  normal  control,  while  this  habit  is  one  of 
the  chief  predisposers  toward  self-abuse.  In  many 
ways,  early  propensities  underly  pre-formed  repro- 
ductive habits,  so  akin  are  processes  that  serve  for 
assimilation  of  food  and  those  that  serve  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  race.  Normal  diet  and  modes  of 
feeding  are  then  among  the  very  best  safeguards 
against  sex  errors  later. 

2.  Abnormalities  at  the  lower  end  of  the  alimen- 
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tary  tract  in  the  infant  are  also  often  found  to  be 
almost  fateful  for  the  later  psychic  life  in  ways  hith- 
erto unknown.  More  or  less  prolonged  periods  of  in- 
terest in  excremental  activities  are  natural  and  nor- 
mal. It  is  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  a  legiti- 
mate element  of  self-knowledge  but  if  too  prolonged 
or  excessive,  as  it  tends  to  be  in  nervous  children,  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  certain  nameless  perverse 
proclivities  long  familiar  to  medicine  but  never  be- 
fore known  to  be  connected  with  these  infantile 
traits.  On  the  other  hand  if  these  tendencies  are  too 
prematurely  or  too  strongly  repressed  by  applying 
adult  standards  of  modesty  or  shame,  the  soul  tends 
to  react  into  over-fastidiousness,  scrupulosity,  morbid 
cleanliness,  misophobia,  or  morbid  fears  of  contagion, 
etc.  Thus  here,  too,  we  find  another  deep  tap-root 
of  the  tendency  toward  certain  perversities  affecting 
the  relation  of  the  child  and  the  race.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  establishing  regularity  of  habits  and  grati- 
fying but  not  inflaming  the  child's  natural  lust  for 
knowledge  here,  we  can  erect  thus  early  an  efficient 
barrier  against  a  group  of  bad  traits  and  even  dis- 
eases later. 

3.     Infant  nature  falls  into  two  great  types,  the     The^^^^^^ 
aggressive  and  the  passive.     Some  instinctively  sub-     alf  ^passiTe 
mit,  obey,  accept  authority,  tend  to  acquiescence,  are     typ^s 
sympathetic ;  while  others  are  no  less  instinctively  in- 
dependent, obstinate,  prone  to  attack,  fight,  perhaps 
be  cruel,  etc.     This  distinction  does  not  entirely  co- 
incide with  that  between  girls  and  boys,  for,  as  Scho- 
penhauer long  ago  said,  some  boys  seem  to  have  girls' 
souls  and  some  girls  seem  to  have  boys'     There  are, 
of  course,  all  gradations  between  these  types.  ^  More- 
over disposition  may  change  with  age,  especially  at 
puberty,  and  once  more,  all  are  aggressivists  in  some 
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and  passivists  in  other  ways,  so  that  it  is  a  question 
of  preponderance.  Those  who  are  activists  to  excess, 
if  their  energy  breaks  through  the  restraints  of  law, 
commit  crimes  of  violence,  or  if  their  energy  is  tem- 
pered and  directed,  do  great  deeds,  become  heroes, 
pioneers,  discoverers,  inventors,  leaders,  while  pas- 
sivists to  excess  become  cowards,  sycophants,  slaves, 
victims  of  others,  place-hunters,  not  place-makers. 
They  are  weaklings  and  if  they  become  criminals, 
it  is  because  they  are  led  into  it.  Their  crime  is  of 
the  vice  type  because  they  are  led  by  others  with- 
out will  power  or  initiative.  The  better  type  of  them 
may  learn,  become  faithful  executives  of  others'  wills, 
they  may  make  excellent  clerks  or  even  great  scholars 
but  are  so  actively,  not  creatively.  Toward  the 
other  sex  this  latter  type  are  very  submissive  and 
in  family  life  become  subjected,  while  the  others 
are  masters  and  subduers  by  force.  Now  it  is 
during  the  first  three  years  that  this  fundamental 
difference  in  disposition  can  be  very  greatly  modi- 
fied. Excess  both  ways  may  be  corrected  unless 
there  is  strong  neurotic  heredity.  This  can  be  done 
chiefly  by  disciplining  fear,  anger  and  sympathy, 
among  the  chief  mainsprings  of  human  life  and  char- 
i?ar,*^angef  actcr.  We  havc  to  deal  here  with  what  German 
and  sympathy  physicians  call  Angst  (a  larger  term  than  our  anx- 
iety for  it  covers  about  all  the  nervous  and  mental 
troubles).  Some  of  this  Angst  must  be  drained  off 
into  specific  forms  of  fear,  wholesome  types  of  pun- 
ishment, or  anger  may  be  changed  from  petty  irri- 
tability to  greater  outbreaks  against  real  evils,  and 
all  this  can  be  done  by  processes  known  as  repres- 
sion, vicariousness,  sublimation,  which  are  simply 
operations  which  are  almost  instinctive  to  the  really 
insightful  and  devoted  mother.     To  the  weaklings, 
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on  the  other  hand,  spurs  must  be  applied  to  their 
apathy,  of  a  kind  that  will  rouse  whatever  germs  of 
possibility  there  are  toward  the  opposite  type.  They 
must  be  sometimes  made  to  be  afraid  and  angry. 
This  intricate  theme  I  cannot  here  enter,  but  it  is 
much  to  know  that  so  fundamental  a  diathesis  can 
be  changed,  if  taken  in  its  nascent  period,  to  a 
degree  almost  impossible  later,  and  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of. 

4.  To  a  girl  of  three  her  father  is  the  ideal  of 
his  sex,  as  to  the  boy  of  three,  the  mother  is  of  hers. 
The  nascent  love  that  years  later  each  will  feel  for 
his  or  her  mate,  begins  to  burgeon  toward  the  par- 
ent, which  is  its  first  object,  and  the  home  is  its 
sprouting  garden  before  transplantation  occurs. 
There  are  sometimes  infantile  fantasies  that  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  sex  is  away,  and  that  the  child 
takes  the  vacant  place,  as  he  or  she  understands  it. 
Even  at  this  tender  age  each  parent  is  beginning  to 
shape  the  pattern  and  especially  the  ideal  which  the 
child  is  to  have  of  the  other  sex,  and  we  have  abun- 
dant instances  of  boys  who  have  loved  their  mothers 
too  much  and  too  long,  and  still  more  cases  of  girls 
who  have  directed  so  much  of  their  affection  toward 
their  fathers  and  continued  to  do  so,  so  far  on  in  their 
lives  that  as  they  approached  maturity  they  grew  a 
trifle,  if  unconsciously,  jealous  of  their  own  mothers 
or  fathers  respectively.  Now  the  stronger  and  the 
longer  this  continues  the  more  probable  it  is  that 
each,  when  they  marry,  can  only  be  happy  with  a 
mate  made  body,  soul,  or  both,  in  the  image  of  the 
favorite  parent.  The  father  especially  may  so  stamp 
his  image  upon  his  daughter's  soul  that  wedded  hap- 
piness with  a  man  of  totally  different  type  would  be 
impossible,  while  even  the  mother  is  the  unconscious 
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model  or  pattern  which  her  son  seeks  to  copy  in 
rejuvenated  form  in  his  bride.  Now,  too  much  of 
this  is  clearly  not  in  the  interests  of  eugenics,  but 
enough  of  it  in  its  time  is  of  vital  importance.  But 
the  moral  for  us  is  that  parents  must  realize  that 
their  personality  has  very  much  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  partner  their  child  of  the  other 
sex  will  later  take,  that  thus  even  their  frailties  as 
well  as  their  virtues  are  prone  to  be  sought  in  their 
children's  future  mates,  and  that  thus  they  should 
strive  to  live  up  to  all  they  wish  these  mates  to  be. 
This  gives  a  new  and  noble  function  to  parenthood. 
But  each  should  avoid  an  intimacy  so  close  or  pro- 
longed that  the  child,  when  nubile,  either  finds  it 
too  hard  to  turn  affection  to  a  mate  at  all,  or  nar- 
rows the  range  of  selection  too  much.  Error  here 
brings  only  domestic  tragedy  and  pathos,  as  is  seen 
in  many  cases  all  about  us,  not  a  few  of  which  come 
to  the  courts  and  asylums,  for  when  the  powers  of 
adjustment  to  different  personalities  are  limited,  as 
they  are  so  prone  to  be  with  neurotic  traits,  misfits 
doubtless  do  tend  to  torture  the  stock  out  of  exist- 
ence and  may  be  for  the  interests  of  the  race,  though 
cruel  to  the  individual.  Cases  of  this  type  so  numer- 
ous in  psychiatry  are  even  beginning  to  find  their 
way  into  current  literature.  Of  this  the  best  parents 
of  children  of  marriageable  age  need  to  take  most 
heed. 
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A  LITTLE  LAY   SERMON   ON   CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

FRANK  A.  MARSHALL 
Editorial  Writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Journal 

■^  HE  world  has  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently 
for  child-beating  to  be  relegated  to  the  bar- 
barism of  woman-beating,  but  even  this  stage 
of  eugenics  will  be  reached  in  time  and  then 
it  will  make  not  the  slightest  difference  whether  the 
child-beater  is  the  parent  of  the  child  beaten  or 
whether  he  beats  the  children  of  some  other  parent. 
The  act  itself  will  be  categoried  with  the  other  re- 
minders of  the  days  when  brute  force  took  the  place 
of  fitness  for  parenthood  and  when  people  expected 
children  they  had  beaten  to  love  them. 

Of  course,  fretful  children  are  a  "nuisance"  on 
hot  days — and  on  cold  days,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Mischievous  and  disobedient  children,  regardless  of 
sex,  are  a  ''trial,"  and  sometimes,  indeed  very  often, 
it  is  much  easier  to  strike  a  child  than  to  be  a  parent 
with  real  claims  on  the  affection  of  the  little  one.  A 
blow  is  the  immemorial  degradation.  To  this  day, 
thousands  of  years  after  the  institution  of  civilized 
law  for  the  redress  of  private  wrongs  by  public  au- 
thority, a  blow  is  the  provocation  which  excuses  vio- 
lence that  would  otherwise  be  punished.  There  is 
something  so  inexpressibly  humiliating  and  debasing 
in  the  lash  that  civilization  has  revolted  against  the 
flogging  of  criminals.  The  knout  is  the  link  that  binds 
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Russia  to  the  old  barbaric  past.  The  conscience  of 
the  race  refuses  to  excuse  the  flagellation  of  the  har- 
dened criminal  or  the  most  refractory  inmate  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  restraint  of  the  grown-up  ''nui- 
sance" and  ''trials"  who  are  infinitely  more  "pro- 
voking" than  the  disobedient  child. 

Modern  criminology  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  beating  of  human  beings  as  punishment  is  a  con- 
fession of  failure  on  the  part  of  society  to  appeal  to 
the  innate  manhood  of  every  man  and  the  inextin- 
guishable womanhood  of  every  w^oman.  We  have 
reached  the  very  encouraging  point,  in  dealing  with 
grown-up  people,  that  the  blow  is  a  confession  of  un- 
fitness for  the  exercise  of  brute  force  as  a  restraining 
and  reformative  influence. 

If  men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and 
the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  then  why  not  say 
that  children  are  but  men  of  smaller  growth?  If 
there  is  nothing  more  degrading  to  a  man  than  a 
blow  from  his  adversary,  if  nothing  will  make  the 
fighting  blood  boil  more  quickly  than  to  be  struck, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  crushing  humiliation  for  a 
boy  when  he  is  struck,  especially  by  his  own  parent? 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  clubbed  or 
spanked.  The  Bible  aphorism,  "Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child, ' '  has  done  infinite  mischief  in  its  time, 
for  it  originated  long  ago  when  the  blow  was  a  more 
potent  influence  than  it  is  today. 

There  are  a  great  many  parents  who  do  not  de- 
serve the  happiness  of  having  children  about  them. 
The  child-beater,  if  a  man,  is  a  woman-beater  at 
heart;  he  is  simply  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
beat  a  woman  but  does  not  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  resist  the  temptation  to  beat  his  child. 
The   difference  is  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.     No 
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woman  ever  beat  a  child  without  losing  for  the  time 
being  something  of  the  fine  elements  of  her  woman- 
hood. For  neither  man  nor  woman  beats  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  anger.  "The  Lord  loveth  whom 
He  chasteneth"  has  been  appropriated  in  a  spirit  of 
buncombe  by  lots  of  parents  who  profess  to  believe, 
and  try  to  make  their  children  believe,  that  the  beat- 
ing hurts  father  or  mother  more  than  it  does  the 
child.  It  is  mere  self-deception.  People  beat  chil- 
dren because  they  are  angry  and  either  do  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  gaining  the  complete  affection  of  their 
children  or  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  ac- 
quire the  faculty.  They  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  the  switch  is  the  nearest  at  hand. 
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